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A NEW YEAR’S DAY DUET Copyright by Georges Redon, Parts, 1929 


Price 25 Cents 


‘Presser’s for OPERETTAS! 


These Brief Descriptions of Some Very Successful 
Bright and Entertaining Musical Plays for Amateurs 
Suggest a Choice for March and April Performances 


OR IF YOU PREFER~—Just tell us your needs, the ages and abilities of talent available, 
any operettas you have used and request that we send a group from which you may 
make a choice, or you may name particular ones you would like us to send for 
examination with return privileges. 


Elated over a successful performance of 
“Betty Lou” 


Betty Lou A Comic Operetta 


in Three Acts 


Book and Lyrics by 
LIDA LARRIMORE TURNER 
Music by R. M. STULTS 
Complete Vocal Score, $1.00 
Orchestra Parts May Be Rented 
Stage Manager's Guide for Rental Only 
A SWEET, charming musical play that does 
not require a large group, although with 
ample stage facilities there need be no limita- 
tion to the chorus and dancing groups, if the 
latter are available. ‘“‘Betty Lou” rivals some 
professional stage shows with real song hits, 
lively chorus numbers and an interest-holding 
plot. The cast calls for two sopranos, two 
mezzo-sopranos, two altos, two tenors, two _bari- 
tones and one bass. Family problems, villainy, 
mystery, humor and love weave in and: out the 
book, 


Melodious Solos and Lively Tuneful 


Choruses Fill “Betty Lou’”’ 
Here is a “bit” from it— 


2 ee 


Dream girl, dear lit-tle dream girl, 


Captain Kidd 


The Daughters of Robinson Crusoe 


Comic Operetta in Two Acts 


Libretto by FREDERICK H. MARTENS 
Music by WILLIAM E. BEAZLEY 
Vocal Score, $1.00 
Stage Manager's Book, 25 Cents 
N° ONE knows where the librettist heard 
about the lovely orphaned daughters of 
Robinson Crusoe, but his story of their adven- 
tures with Captain Kidd’s pirates brings about 
quite a few humorous situations. The musical 
score is sparkling and melodious and not at all 


difficult. In fact, much of the chorus work is 
in unison. Whether it be a group of high 
school students, seminary students or older 


amateur groups wanting something easy enough 
to produce with a limited number of rehearsals, 
this operetta is filled with possibilities for “mak- 
ing a hit.’ Three baritones and two tenors are 
named in the cast in addition to a male quartet, 
six sopranos, one mezzo and one alto. 


> 


Two Novel Musical Comedies 
for Men Alone 


Cleopatra 


A Short Opera Burlesque for Men 


Words and Music by JOHN W. BRIGHAM 
Price, 75 Cents 

TT HE excruciatingly funny situations that oc- 

cur with Cleopatra, Mark Anthony, Pom- 
pey. Caesar and the Ghost of King Tut figuring 
in “Cleo’s” love affairs will be thoroughly en- 
joyed. It can be presented in less than three- 
quarters of an hour. Any group of men may 
put this over successfully and it is within the 
capabilities of young men in school and college. 


Romeo and Juliet 


A Musical Burlesque for Men 
in Two Acts 
Words and Music by JOHN W. BRIGHAM 
Price, 75 Cents 
Orchestra Parts May Be Rented 
T IS quite a “toss-up” for one to select be- 
tween “Romeo and Juliet’? and “Cleopatra” 
(described above). After the success and fun 
of producing one has been enjoyed there will 
be a looking forward to the time when the other 
may be presented. About twenty may stage 
either. 


’ 
. 
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EXAMINATION 


(Single copies only sent for examination.) 


A Comic Opera 
gn Two Acts 
Book and Lyrics by LIDA LARRIMORE TURNER Music by R. M. STULTS 
Vocal Score with Full Dialog, $1.00 Orchestra Parts May Be Rented 
Stage Manager’s Guide, $1.00 


T HE music, lyrics and dialog of ‘Hearts and Blossoms” gain tke spon- 
taneous enthusiasm of any audience. Four love plots are unravelled 
with numerous laugh-provoking situations arising. This is an excellent 
operetta for young people in their ’teens and twenties. Provision has been 
made for dancing choruses, which are carefully described in the Stage Man- 
ager’s Guide; but these are not necessary to the success of a performance. 
A soprano, two mezzos, one alto, three baritones and a tenor and two couples 
having no solo work are required for the main characters. The chorus may 
be any desired number. 


Hearts and Blossoms 


The Marriage of Nannette 


: A Comic Opera in Three Acts 
Books and Lyrics byiAGNES EMELIE PETERSON Music by LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 
Vocal Score, $2.00 : Orchestra Parts May Be Rented 


6c THE MARRIAGE of NANNETTE” is not difficult despite the effective performance opportuni- 
ties within it. The music is very tuneful and there is in both lyrics and melodies a romantic« 
. and flavor closely associated with the atmosphere of France and of Spain in the eighteeni 
.cy. Its fanciful story brings to the stage picturesque and fantastic performances and exploi 
heterogeneous community of courtly ladies and gentlemen, villagers and gypsies. There is ampi: 
‘tunity for group and solo dancing. A notable success with competent amateurs. 


Knight of Dreams 


A Modern Pygmalion 
and Galatea 
4 Musical Comedy in Three Acts 


The Ghosts of Hilo | 


Hawaiian Operetta for Y oung Ladies 


With Accompaniment of Piano, Gong 
and Tom-Tom 
Book, Lyrics and Music 
by PAUL BLISS 


Vocal Score, Including All Dialog 
and Stage Directions, $1.00 


By 
MAY HEWES DODGE 


an P 
JOHN WILSON DODGE 


cal Score with Full Dialog, $1.00 
Yrchestra Parts May Be Rented Orchestra Parts May Be Rented 


] rer’ i } 
‘tage Manager’s Guide, $1.00 “GC HOSTS of HILO” is a bright, tune- 
EE act musical comedy that is ful musical play with fascinating, 
Msually entertaining. The musical mysterious plot and picturesque staging pos- 
k is not difficult, yet it is worth while sibilities. The haunting melodies and catchy 
d melodious throughout. The dream of rhythms of the songs and choruses along 
e young sculptor, which translates all with the weird music of the Hula dances” 
s friends and even a “rube”’ patron into make performances a real pleasure to both 
well-known Shakespearean characters, is performers and audience. 

ghly amusing. It is quite melo-dramatic The two-part chorus work is not diffi-— 
.espite the ludicrous transition of charac- cult, but is especially beautiful. There 
‘ers and keeps things tensely interesting. are but four principal characters, one hay 
wo sopranos, two tenors, one baritone, ing only a speaking part and the othe 
oue bass and two altos are required for the three being soprano solo parts. 
{Solo parts. There is one speaking only “Ghosts of Hilo’? can be lengthened con- 
art. The choruses are made up of Art siderably if desired by interpolating solo 
udents, young men and young ladies, numbers, ukulele and guitar serenades or 
in the dream are Athenian girls and special dances. May be given in one or 
1. two acts. 
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: Pleasing Operettas for Juvenile Performers 


(DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER COVERING THESE AN® OTHE™S FREE OM RFQUBS 


1 Rose Dream The Pivate’s Reo 
ds. Alone 3 


‘ ste 
ee . sobs 


AN UNEQUALLED STOCK OF MUSICAL PLAYS 
AND OPERETTAS OF ALL PUBLISHERS TO DRAW 
UPON FOR SPECIFICALLY NAMED WORKS OR | 
FROM WHICH TO SEND YOU A GROUP FOR | 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Everything in Music Publications 


‘ PORMATI 
e, 60 Cents ‘ 


THIS pleasing operetta is 

rich with veins of melody 
and pretty and entertaining 
scenes. There are eight 
named characters and a de- 
mand for at least 12 in the 
chorus. 


e 


Lost, A Comet 


Music by 
GEO. L. SPAULDING 
Price, 60 Cents 


C FILDREN from 8 to 14 

are sure to make a hit 
with this musical play which 
aims solely to be amusing and 
entertaining. In addition to 
the 17 in the cast, there is 
opportunity for any — size 
chorus. 


Music by MRS. R.R. FORMAN 
Price, GO Cents 

HIS is a melodious and 

well-planned musical play 
involving two young Ameri- 
cans. Their experiences with 
the pirates and a tribe of 
savages keep the audience 
amused and intent. 


e 
Pandora 


An Operetta in Three Acts 


By C. E. LE MASSENA 
Price, $1.00 
Orchestration may be rented 


M ANY successful presenta- 
tions of ‘Pandora’ have 
been given. It is not a trite 
little thing but a full three- 
act musical play with which 
young performers can well 
please an audience through- 
out its hour and a half. 


Juvenile Operetta in Two Acts 


By PAUL BLISS ~ 
Price, 75 Cents 


px TUNEFUL miniature 
comic opera which keeps 
the audience guessing and 
amused. 7 girls and 10 boys 
are given named parts. The 
chorus may be any size. 


e 


Let’s Go Traveling 


By CYNTHIA DODGE 
Price, 60 Cents 


ALTHOUGH 14 Characters 
are singled out, there are 
but five easy solos to be sung 
and the rest is unison chorus 
singing. The music is bright 
and happy and the idea of 
the operetta quite interesting 
and entertaining. 


IIE 
Hl: brows’? are melodious and ver 
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1712-1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Participants in a Successful Presentation 0) 
“Briay Rose” under the Direction of Mirian 
E, Andrews at the State Normal School, 
Gorham, Maine. 

Briar Rose An Opera Fantasy ii 

Prologue and 3 Act. 

Book and Lyrics by AGNES EMELIE PETERSON 

Music by LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 

Vocal Score, $1.50 Libretto, 25 Cent 
Orchestra Parts May Be Rented © 

Stage Manager's Guide, $1.00 
ALTHOUGH but a season old, this brillian 
~~ operetta has enjoyed a fine reception. Ther« 
is the magnificence of medieval and fairylanc 
pageantry in it. It is particularly acceptabl 
for school purposes since there is opportunity 
for the use of groups of juniors along witli 
senior participants, “Briar Rose” is easil: 
given, There are fine opportunities for dance: 
with the peasant, court and fairy group scenes 


Barbarossa of Barbary 


A Two-Act Musical Comedy 
jor Amateurs 

Book and Lyrics by 
FRANCES BENNETT 


Music by 
DAVID BRITTON 


omplete Vocal Score, 
$1.00 


rchestra Parts May Be 
Rented 


Stage Manager’s Guide, $1.00 
ARBAROSSA OF BARBARY,” with oriental 
thms, rollicking choruses, humorous ditties 
romantic themes, wins audiences. 
S adaptability can be appreciated in thai 
umbered among the many highly successfu) 
ormances are productions by members of 
ily trained Choral Societies, by students in 
mal Schools, by High School pupils and] 
e than one instance of an ambitious young 
of Junior High pupils. 
here are opportunities for line dances, classic 
omedy: solo dances and stage figures by the 
ing choruses if conditions permit. Alto. 
ler the main roles are one soprano, on¢| 
o-soprano, two basses, two baritones and] 
tenors. Any number of people may be 
in the choruses. 
is one of the Romantic Portions of “Bar- 
sa.”’ Imagine a chorus singing and swing- 
ts captivating waltz rhythm. 


When the splen-dor of night, With its 
e 


he Crimson Eyebrows 


A Fantastic Romance of Old China 
in Three Acts 
By MAY HEWES DODGE 
and JOHN WILSON DODGE 
Vocal Score with Complete Dialog, $1.00 
Orchestra Parts May Be Rent 
Stage Manager's Guide, $1.00 


musical numbers of “Crimson Eye- 
; pleasing. 
Its plot is delightful and entertaining. ‘The 
Crimson Eyebrows?’ painted their eyebrows to 
show they would be faithful to their last drop 
of blood in following their leader to overthrow 
a_usurper on the throne. Tlow the usurper 
tries to fool the Princess, the real heir to the 
throne, and how the Princess falls in love with 
the rebel Ieader and all the vicissitudes con- 
fronting the lovers await you in this enjoyable 
musical play. The various conspirators furnish 
some splendid comedy scenes. ‘Oo sopranos, 
one contralto, three baritones, and one bass 
are required for the principal characters. The 
choruses of ladies and nobles of the court, 
soldiers, etc., may be any worthwhile mumbet. 
i 
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PADEREWSKI arrived at New York on 
October seventh, for an extended concert 
tour of The States. His only two. appear- 
ances with orchestra will be, first at the 
Young People’s concert of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra of New York when, on 
December 27th, he played his own Polish 
Fantasy as a part of an all-Polish program, 
and later in the season when he will play 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
in a program of his own works. 

Agee ae es Sy 

THE ROYAL THEATER OF COPEN- 
HAGEN has, since 1722, at the same time 
sheltered Opera, Ballet and Comedy. The 
disadvantages of this system have increased 
with years; and a discussion of the cre- 
ating of a new theater at a reasonable ex- 
penditure has been solved by the Danish 
Parliament by uniting the budgets for the 
Royal Theater and the State Radio, with 
the result that a new theater will be ready 
by April of 1931. 

SOS 5 a ear eeet 

BORIS GODOUNOV had a sumptuous 
erformance when given on the evening of 

Ovember 13th, by the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company, with Ivan Steschenko in 
the name part. A notable feature of the 
event was the new and superb settings from 
the A. Jarin Scenic Studios of Philadelphia 

and the lavish costuming. The coronation 
_ procession was one of the most. brilliant 
' Pageants ever seen on the American stage; 
while the scene in Marina’s Garden be- 
came a dazzling display ,of shimmering 
Satins and rich brocades, adorned with 
is (theatrical) enough to ransom many 


@—__________—_» 
ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL of Windsor 
tle has been in process of restoration 
the last ten years. The work has now 
vr progressed that the new organ has 
placed in position. At the first of two 
Sgiving services, on November fourth, 
King and Queen and the Knights of 
# Garter were in attendance. 

a Se 

LEO OEHMLER, eminent violinist and 
miposer, died at Pasadena, California on 
ember third, at the age of sixty-five. 
tive of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, he 
e creator of some three hundred and 
-five compositions for the viola and 


, of which his “Cleopatra Suite” was 
est known. 
« D 
he SBES SEVALy OF 


CHAMBER MUSIC. held 
at Chicago from October 
twelfth to sixteenth, under 
the patronage of Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Sprague Coolidge, 
was a feast of premieres. 
The five first performances 
anywhere included Hinde- 
mith’s Concerto for Piano 
we and Chamber Orchestra, 
0  Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s 
String Ouartet in G, Gustav 
Sonata in F-sharp Minor __ for 
lo and Piano, Jaroslav Kricka’s 
for Violin and Viola, Op. 48, and 
Salzedo’s “Préambule et Jeux’ for 
ute. Oboe, Bassoon, Horn, String 
and Double Bass. Seven other 
d their first hearing in America. 


JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


Editor 
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Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


MOZART probably never was favored 
with a more happy interpretation of any 
one of his piano compositions than when 
on October 24th, 25th and 27th his Con- 
certo in D Minor for Piano and Orchestra 
was heard with Ossip Gabrilowitsch at the 
piano and Leopold Stokowski leading the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. What a soul feast! 

 —_—__—_————Kx“- D 

THE CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COM- 

PANY opened its season on October twenty- 


seventh, with the American premicre of 
Ernest Moret’s “Lorenzaccio.”” Based on 
the intrigues of the ducal court of the 


Medici at Florence, the opera was written 
for the Paris Opéra Comique, where it was 
produced ten years ago. Vanni-Marcoux, 
who created the réle of Lorenzaccio at the 


Paris premiére, interpreted the same part 
in the Chicago performance. 
G D 
THE “PROM” CONCERTS, with Sir 


Henry Wood conducting, closed their thirty- 
sixth season at the Queen’s Hall of London, 
in the Jast week of October. The aggregate 
attendance was greater than in any previous 
series; and it is reported that there was “a 
veritable tornado of applause at the last 
Concert . sin which included a_ rousing 
performance of the Toccata and Fugue in 
D Minor of Bach, made famous by Stokow- 
ski and the Philadelphia Orchestra.” 
+@ ——_____—_——_—__ 

THE THIRD BIENNIAL FOLKLORE 
FESTIVAL was held at Quebec, Canada, 
from October sixteenth to eighteenth. The 
early days of “New France” were pictured 
in song and story. There was a reproduc- 
tion of a rustic wedding of a hundred years 
ago, with traditional music. Philéas Bédard, 
seventy-two years young, rendered folksongs 
with a well preserved baritone voice; atid 
Pierre Guerin, eighty-nine, executed an in- 
tricate tap dance. There was also-an inter- 
esting exhibit of the native weaver’s art 
and of other crafts. 

Cp. 

THE NEW ZEALAND SOCIETY of 
Professional Teachers of Music, with head- 
quarters in Wellington, sponsored the “Mu- 
sic Week” recently celebrated in that pro- 
gressive commonwealth. 

Gt Se ey, 

THE VANCOUVER (8B. C.) SYM- 
PHONY SOCIETY has been reorganized, 
after a silence of ten years. With seventy 
players under the baton of Allard de Ridder, 
the organization gave its first concert of the 
season on October fifth, with the ‘Fifth 
Symphony” of | Beethoven, the Prelude to 
Wagner’s “Lohengrin” and the “Overture to 
Oberon” by Weber, as the prime offerings. 

.¢————— 

THE LA SCALA of Milan opened its 
season on December seventh, with a per- 
formance of Verdi’s “I Lombardi’? which 
had not been heard in that historic theater 
for sixty-six years. All the more strange, 
since this same opera had its world pre- 
miere at La Scala on February 11, 1843, 
with twenty-seven successive performances 
in the season. An adequate performance of 
the opera requires one hundred and fifty 
singers and two hundred and _ fifty supers 
for the processions of Crusaders and the 
taking of Jerusalem. After a silence of 
twenty-five years, Donizetti's “Don Pas- 
quale” will again be in the La Scala reper- 
toire. 


LET THE NEW YEAR BRING NEW MUSICAL INSPIRATION 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC will hold its 


next festival with Oxford, England as the 
official headquarters. A number of the 


larger works, however, will be performed in 

London, under the auspices of the British 

Broadcasting Company which is offering its 

chorus and orchestra for the occasion. 
SS a 

MRS. WILSON G. SMITH, widow of the 
late composer, teacher and critic who did 
so much to develop musical interests in 
Cleveland, Ohio, has presented his collec- 
tion of musicalia to the- Public Library of 
that city. This includes not only a large 
number of his more than a thousand origi- 
nal compositions but also a considerable 
list of foreign publications now rarely avail- 
able. 

°C —_—_—_—_————— 

JOSIAH ZURO, well-known conductor, 
was killed in an automobile accident near 
San Diego, California, on October eight- 
eenth. Before becoming musical director 
of the Pathé Pictures, Mr. Zuro was widely 
known in New York where he did a large 
work in the promotion of classical music 
for the masses at low cost and in the spon- 
soring of young American musicians. 

Cpe ee RY 

THE AUGUSTEO SYM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA of 
Rome opened on November 
fourth a season of concerts 
which will conclude in May. 
The regular conductor of 


the organization is Ber- 
nardino Molinari. Guest 
conductors of the season 


will be Willem Mengelberg, 


WILLEM 5 
MESEEineRe Sir Thomas Beecham, Fer- 
ruccio Calusio, Antonio 
Votto. Howard Hanson, 
Fernandes Arbos, Sergio Failoni, Otto 


Klemperer, Willy Ferrero, Pierre Monteux, 
Mario Rossi and Fritz Busch. A cosmo- 
politan group, to be sure! 
ae ee 
THE BACH HOUSE, in Weimar, where 
the great Cantor resided during his years 
in the “German Athens,” has been authen- 
tically identified as the now old Hotel Erb- 
prinz. A two-day Bach Festival was re- 
cently held in honor of this discovery, and 
in connection with the event a memorial 
tablet was placed on the facade of the build- 
D 


ing. 
(eee 

THE PEEL AND DUFFERIN REGI- 
MENT BAND of Brampton won first place 
in Class B of a contest conducted during 
the National Canadian Exhibition. 

+e —___—__—_————_-D. 

THE WAGNER OPERAS are to be pro- 
duced in Vienna as spoken plays; this to 
enable the public to judge of the composer’s 
powers as a pure dramatist. 

C—O 

HEDWIG AIGNER-STRAUSS, the 
seven-year-old great-great-granddaughter of 
Johann Strauss (known as the “Father of 
the Waltz’’ as well as father of Johann 
Strauss, Jr., “The Waltz King”) has become 
the bread winner of her family by accept- 
ing an engagement in the ballet of the 
Vienna Opera House. As a test of her 


talent, her real name was withheld from 
the authorities till after she had been 
accepted, 
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TipemMaro Konoye 


THE PHILHARMONY is the name of 
the new symphony orchestra of Tokyo. 
Our own Henry Hadley was guest conduc- 
tor of the organization on September 24th 
and October 5th, with Inez Barbour (Mrs. 
Hadley) as soloist. With works of Wagner, 
Ravel, Respighi and Richard Strauss, on 
the programs, Dr. Hadley included his own 
“Street Scenes in Peking” in the first and 
his tone poem “Lucifer” in the second. Vis- 
count Hidemaro Konoye, the eminent Jap- 
anese musician, is the regular conductor of 
the organization. 

°C —— 

PIETRO MASCAGNI has been com- 
missioned to write a “Hymn to Bolivar” 
and to conduct its production in Caracas, 
Venezuela. At the same time Adolfo Bra- 
cale, the Italian impresario, is taking a 
shipload of Italian songbirds to present a 
repertoire familiar to London, Paris, Berlin, 
Milan and New York, or a scale of mag- 
nificence usual to South American capitals. 

¢ D 

THE VIENNA OPERA is reported to 
be about to make sound films of its lead- 
ing productions, for distribution both at 
home and abroad. 

Yes Se eS 

EUGENE GOOSSENS, the well known 
British orchestral conductor, has been an- 
nounced as the leader of the next Cincin- 
nati May Festival, Frederick Stock having 
resigned because of the entailed strain on 
his health. 

———— ee 

PHILO A, OTIS, Chicago business man 
and an organizer of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, recently died leaving twenty-five 
thousand dollars to the Chicago Orchestra 
Association and one hundred dollars to 
each member of the orchestra. His estate 
of three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
is left, aside from a few minor bequests, 
to his widow and son, and on their death 


the residue is to go to the Orchestra As- 
sociation. 
—— 
THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
CHORUS will meet in Detroit, Michigan, 


from February 20th to 24th of 1931. The 

two previous meetings have been held in 

Chicago, The chorus, in cight parts, will 
number more than four hundred voices. 

a ir 

THE DAVID BISP- Ae 
HAM MEMORIAL ‘ 

7» 


MEDAL of the Ameri- 
can Opera Society of 
Chicago, was conferred 
upon four successful 
composers for the mu- 


sical stage. at the lun- 

cheon of that active or- 

ganization on October CHaninens 
thirticth. The socicty SxiioN = 
was organized by Mrs. 

Eleanor Everest Freer, herself the com- 
poser of nine operas; and the musicians 


honored on this occasion were Mary Carr 
Moore, for her “Narcissa,” Charles S. Skil- 
ton, for his “Kalopin,’’ Karl Schmidt, for 
his “Lady of the Lake,” and Pietro Floridia, 
for his “Paoletta.” The Floridia and Moore 
operas have been published and performed 
in public; and the same is assured at an 
early date for the other two works. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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“The Correct Sheet Music Edition” 


If You Want 


MUSIC OF THE OLD MASTERS 
AND MODERN COMPOSERS 


Only 


Two Color Title Pages—Clear Print— 
Carefully Edited and Fingered. Get 
FREE Catalog of 500 Selections in All 
Grades at Your Dealers, or Write Us. 
ALSO 

Ask Us to Send You FRED Our Them- 
atic Reference Catalog of 300 Original 
Piano Compositions. 


BELWIN, Inc. 


43-47 West 23rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


ey 
TEACHERS! STUDENTS! SCHOOLS! 
Buy your music here and save half. Popular sheet 
music regular 35¢ copies 7 for $1. or 15 for $2. 
Popular orchestrations 7 for $2.or 15 for $4. These 
ure the regular 50c numbers. trom popular publish- 
ers, Nolists. Brand new condition. Ask about our 
Modernistic Musical Printing Service. Only house 
ofits kind. Teachers: we can sell you back numbers 
of orchestrations from 2 months to 14 years old at 
50 for $5, F. O. B. Chicago. Sheet music at 100 for 
$5. Send sor catalog. 
Austin Music House, 
1134 N. Law ler’ Ave., Chicago 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


AND 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL FOR SALE 


Room 77 


or WANTED 


PIANO TEACHERS—Start 


your pupils 
with a factory rebuilt upright piano. We 
ship anywhere on approval. Terms, nothing 
down, $2. weekly. Braumuller Piano Co., 
Union City, N. J. 
SACRIFICE—Piano course, 
ete. List sent upon request. 


books, studies, 
Samuel Katz, 


Box 60, St. Johns Station, Brooklyn, New 
York. 
FOR SALE: 200 orchestral selections, 


school orchestra—75 pieces for 
Low price. Good 
F, A. Franklin, 


suitable for 
two pianos—Send for list. 
bass viol $35. ‘Cello, $18. 
Fredericksburg, Va, 

AM DESIROUS of getting in touch with 
person or persons who would like to do con- 
cert work this coming summer. THave two in 
mind who are capable of such work. For de- 
sired information please write to address _be- 
low. Mrs. Harry E. Marshall, Bergholz, Ohio. 
Jeff Co. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


CORRESPONDENCE SINGING COURSE. 
Small Monthly Payments. 
Dr. Wooler, 1511 Boone Court, Lakeland, Fla. 
MUSIC COMPOSED to your. words— 
Melodies harmonized—Manuscripts corrected 
and prepared for publication. R, M. Stults, 
composer “Sweetest Story Ever Told” and 
600 other works. Address Ridley Park, Pa. 
PAPERS on musical subjects prepared 
for club use. Programs arranged. George A. 
Brown, Lansdowne, Pa. 
TEACHERS—We guarantee to 


increase 


your income. Worth investigating. Associ- 
ated Studios. Medford, Oregon. 


MUSIC COMPOSED; transposed, arranged 
and copied. Special songs and sketches writ- 
ten. Alexander Seymour, 6 W. 128th Street, 
New York City. 

PIANISTS’ PRACTICAL MANUAL, Pro- 
fessional tips for amateurs. Interesting, In- 
structive. Tom Ellis, Publisher, Cedar Grove, 
North Carolina. 

“~~ STUDEN ‘TS, PIANISTS, TEACHERS— 
Correspondence course by QRS recording ar- 
tist, Features: player-rolls to illustrate les- 
sons, special arrangements on songs of your 
choice, supplemented by material prepared for 
your individual ability, including harmony, 
improvising, synecopation, evangelistic bymn 
styles, ete. Seldom-Taught secrets assure out- 
standing results. Write today for question- 
naire. You'll be glad you did, Sparks Musie 
School, Box 116H, Norwich, Conn. 
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Outstanding Vocal and Instrumental Novelties 
My Heart is Like a Singing Bird (Vocal) 
C. G. Spross 39 
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AT THE SKATING CARNIVAL 
Principal Teaching Points: 


1. Structure of the piece. 

2. Playing of melodic figures divided between the hands. 

3. Hints on phrasing, fingering, pedal and dynamics. 

A most appropriate title has been given to this little waltz. It not only suggests a gay mood, but 


in playing it we will find that gliding through its melodic curves is much like cutting figures when skating 
on the ice. BRST oe Bo SRR Sede cE BAS 


? In the first phrase (Measure 1 and 2) the 
ole Plea melodic figure passes from the right hand 
the hirale into the left. This change from one hand 
areas: to the other must be imperceptible to the 
ear. Take care, therefore, that the last note in the right hand 
(D) is neither held too long nor released too soon, but that it 
receives its exact value. The left hand should cross over, plac- 
ing the second finger on C before it is time to play it. In this 
way there will be no new attack on C, but the finger will be ready to match the quality 
of tone just produced by the right hand and so complete the figure without a break. 


* * * * 


The pedal should go down in 
Pedal. wfeasure 2 the instant after 
C (with the left hand) is played, and 
should be released at the beginning of 
the third beat. Throughout the piece 
it should be used at the end of each 
two-measure phrase and always in the 
manner described above. 


EXTRACT 
OF 
INSTRUCTIONS 


Pe en Ie ae 


The First Three Books of this Series are 
now released. _Each book contains instruc- 
tions how to teach five Schirmer piano pieces. © 
One piece in each book is treated from the 
standpoint of rote-teaching. 


Price, each book, 25 cents 


* 


_* 


These books give teaching points on the pieces listed below: 
BOOK I BOOK II 


THE LITTLE BUGLER 
T. ROBIN MacLACHLAN 


AT THE SKATING CARNIVAL 
MICHAEL ARRON 
6 3 


TWILIGHT BELL 
ALLENE K. BIXBY 
aicmaah 


GRASSHOPPERS’ MARCH 


In strict rhythm OLIVE P. ENDRES .% Ce © hee 


TO TEACHERS! ot Pony 
G. Schirmer (Inc.) OF dt 


3 East 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 


, Moderato +100 


PON YBACK 


SCHERZINO Lbavela classhote sos). cts pupils. Please 
Allegro con brio J: ss0 ALBERT Von DOENHOFF 


4n rocking motion 
OLIVE P. ENDRES send me FREE the first three books. ‘‘HOW 


TO TEACH SCHIRMER’S EASY PIANO 
PIECES.”’ 


INA@Mme fe. oan ate 
JOYOUS WALTZ A GOTCSSOR. Atak ca ee Gee ob ee 
T. ROBIN MacLACHLAN 
eee City ee State 


eos es oe 


(This free offer expires April Ist) 


The piano pieces listed in this adver- 
tisement may be purchased through your 
: local dealer. If he is unable to supply 

AN INDIAN LEGEND them fill out the blank below. 


OLIVE P, ENDRES 
DO NOT check squares below if 
only free material is wanted. 


PEEK-A-BOO SUNBEAMS 
MARIE SEUEL-HOLST 
Allegretto grazioso J.:cz 


Please charge and send to me also: 


[] One copy each of five piano pieces 
BOOK III mentioned in Book I. 


Banjo-Pickaninnies. T. Robin MacLachlan Mazurka. Albert von Doenhoff O One copy each of five plano pices 

Just Being Happy. Marie Seuel-Holst Dancing in the Moonlight. ‘Lyda Avecit Simmons mentioned in Book II. 

The March of the Three Kings. Angela Diller {_] One copy each of five piano pieces 
mentioned in Book III. 


4 2S a 
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This is the season when all progressive music teachers plan work for the coming year. In making your plans 
remember that your own self-improvement is important. 


What Does the Year 1931 Hold for You? 


Since 1908 teachers reading the Erupe have known of the extension courses offered by us. It is not at all unusual to receive an inquiry from a teacher 
who has been an Erupr subscriber for years and who has read our announcement year after year, 


Courses endorsed by the world’s greatest musicians—such as: 


I. J. Paderewski, eminent virtuoso. Theodore Leschetizky, Paderewski’s great teacher. Emil Sauer, of the Vienna Conservatory. 
Walter Damrosch, eminent conductor of the Alexander Guilmant, the world-famous 
New York Symphony Orchestra. French Organist. 


Moritz Moskowski, famous Parisian composer and teacher. 


Special Certification of Credits Earned | Times Have Changed Since 1908 
Awarded Graduates 


MRS. MAYTIE MOUNGER, Columbia, Miss., writes: 


“Some time ago [ completed the Sherwood Normal Piano 
Course with you. It enabled me to pass the State examination 
and I now have a teacher’s certificate for life. The diploma 
from your conservatory is the only one I have and I feel 
it is the only one I need.” 


Today in its 28th year the School’s courses are more popular and in 
greater demand than ever before. This is an age of adult study © 
and there is little choice between residence schools. All offer 
excellent courses and the teachers registered with us today * 
have had the privilege of study at some of the best schools 
in this country and abroad. 

To those who know, there is a great difference in the 
price of the extension course and the course at a 
residence school. Our courses are not cheap. Some 

people have considered the price high—but after 
enrolling they saw how much is gained from the 
instruction. 


MEMBER OF 


MR. R. ERNEST KING, JR., Instructor of Orchestras 
in the Norfolk, Va., Public Schools, writes: 


“Tt will interest you to know that my diploma for 
Public School Music was recognized by the State Board 
of Education of Virginia and a teacher's license granted 
me on the strength of it.” 


Organized to create ethical 
business practices and 


We Can Prove It! 


MISS ELLY M. KODRITSCH, Clifton, N. J., writes: 


“T appreciate the Sherwood Normal Course I have had . Be : 
with you and your kind help. Many points which I never For a long time we have offered as evidence the actual 


sound educational stand- » 
thought of before are included in your course. I have ards within the home- lessons for teachers to examine. We want to send them 
changed my old methods completely to make room for your study field only to serious teachers (who are Erupr readers). Let us 
more up-to-date principles. In consequence, my class has more 2 prove something to you; that we have a wonderful service for 


than doubled in size. : : 5 
d you. You are interested, of course, in the results obtained from 


any investment, therefore you want to investigate carefully before you buy. 
MR. FRED A. CURTION of Quapaw, Okla., writes: Give us a chance to show some of the samples to you and to tell you what 


“You will be interested to know that I received 28 semester hours’ credit on | We have done for others situated like you. 
my work with you and that counted toward a degree. I received a life Music The coupon below lists the various courses we offer. Check the course 
Certificate from the Oklahoma State Department. I am director of music and Of greatest interest to you and give us the information about yourself on the 
have voice and piano pupils, chorus and glee clubs, two classes of college music, coupon—with a letter stating your special requirements, if you wish. 


sight singing, etc., and one High School class. This Is Your Opportunity — Mail the Coupon TODAY! 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION GONSERVATORY, Dept. B-91 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


MR. FISHER THOMPSON of Butte, Montana, who has had our Normal Piano, 
Harmony and Advanced Composition Courses, writes: 


“The State of Montana put a new law through requiring all music teachers to 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regarding 
pass an examination, if they wish to have their students receive credits for music in ' 


course I have marked with an X below. 


\ 
\ 
1 
\ 
1 , , 
the High Schools. Out of fifteen piano teachers here that took the examination there \ O Piano, Normal UO Cornet O Violin 
were only three that passed—myself and two others. They were teachers I coached ! heb ieiite OU Trumpet C Guitar oe 
for the examination. I am now coaching three more for the February exam.” GiPranceGounes he OOrgan (Reed) O Ear Training end. | 
Students ~ OVoice OMe ee 
: O Public School O History of Music O Adv. Composition 
' Music O Harmony O Choral Conducting © 
| Namorsisance « as A ; 
rs fe Cee e eae eeresreereceucnenesece sevveas Ber cccccecrece « 
\ 
University Extension Conservatory 1 Street INOS Malte ne uais ais cihovigelbit tare eae can oe Ce i ir i) 
' Ae aay tales. gutre ase vie'efainnal'o aiviade Meter ateinie een meee + oe tate. serene Ac Seo ‘ 
| ow long have you taught Piano?................. .....How many pupils have 
LANGLEY AVENUE and 41st STREET you now : gsievitiasDe you hold a Teacher’s Certificate?..............-Have 
you studie QUE ONV ME Mecesie staat erate Would i : of 
DEPT. B-91 CHICAGO, ILL. ))Bachelgeror Music? «+... cateatonete we ae ie ; 
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~ HARMONICA 


WIZARD + 


MARGH 


“JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


CATALOGS 
AND 
HELPFUL 
BOOKLETS 


Listing and Describing Music 
Publications of All Kinds and 
in Every Classification Sent 


FREE Upon Request. Outstanding John Church Co. Examination. 
Publications. 
I ] e e e e 
nstrumental Music — Piano, Violin, Organ and Band 
PIANO SOLOS PIANO—FOUR HANDS PIANO—SIX HANDS 
Cat. No. Gr. tere MUELLER, EDWARD A. BUGBEE, L., A. SCHUBERT, FE. 
BACH, J. 30009 eiPickamimny\ 2. hien sae ee ne 40 24995 - The. Flytrap. on. ce 40 25042 Ballet Music from | 
25150 Prelude han “Fenglish OVERHOLT, CHAS. E SOUSA, JOHN PHILIP “SRosamunde” 4....24.3 
Suite” in A Minor...4 $0.70 25119 are eroemneeas 235 25072 The Royal Welch Fusi- ; Bouse Jorn PHILIP 
BAINES, WILLIAM Wears Jette iewiar <tetetene sts 3 75 30113 tars and Stripes For- 
25132 The Jolly Phantom.....3 35 25140 Ss inctto Carrs PaG: om 2 ‘ even Marcher tae 3 
25131 Mr. Ming, CBinese - alipiero). \ fastens 40 
Dance oe. eo eae 50 SCHULER, GEORGE S. PIPE ORGAN VIOLIN AND PIANO 
BEETHOVEN, L. VAN 25134 Twilight on the Hills..3% 50 ARMSTRONG, W. D. ee eee 
25151 First Movement from SOUSA, JOHN PHILIP 251065. Catirice tinny asters telson ai 3 50 FLAGLER, I. V. 
«Sonata, Op. 53°’. -90 25120 Hi senon ica Wiz ands 251052 ‘Choral Postludes....- -'. 3 50 25097. Chapel Bell (Arr. O. J 
ESTO Nero ei Coreen e 50 eh res) ae ocr ceese acess « 
25101 ey Doles STRAUSS, JOHANN Poa AE pie eS. rat Nefos ate) eee TRE ERICe. 
eee AG GHAS S. 50 25159 The, Bat-—Waltz i y ea o FLarris). teyeei terete eed .40 25152 March of the Noble....3 
r “Die edermaus’”’... .2 WA 5 
25175 God’s Gift (Hungarian VALDEMAR, PAUL ; NEVIN, ETHELBERT 0s es ao eee 
c < 5 < 30103 Canzone Amorosa— 25069 DANCES etege sips (saunas * * 
RolkeSong) icsieee 40 25 25124 Merry Shipmates Pe nevarteil I 25 . ‘ zs RR 
KERR, ROBT. NOLAN WILLIAMS, FRED’K. ie Venetian Love Song : Vone SON e > 
25136 Excelsior, Processional 25125 Vals elcecscar ee 50 (Arr. G, Smith)..... 3% .50 30027, Meditation) a: = 
eee 25 me WRIGHT. N. LO sb STOUGHTON R. S NEVIN ETHELBERT 
1h Ey a CO SEARO ee 2 sty UI Aer - 
KETTERER. ELLA 25062" Dhe Cellos tence Aanaene 25 25110 In Deepening Shadows.3 50 SORE eek eee, 
25109 Jack and Jill... ....... 2 30 25099 Five Second Grade Rec- e Sire a ae ae 
25107 A Spanish Dance.. 2 -40 RCALUOIIS Misael is) ors Sees 50 BAND 3 Tea tear 
25108 A Springtime Dance. -40 25061. In nait Canoe. se via seston 3 25 Oo 25066 Menuetto (Violin or 
KRENTZLIN, RICHARD ZILCHER, PAUL SOUSA, JOHN PHILIP Cello Solo): c5....5 +2. BS) 
24909 Sun Rays, Valse Bril- 25020 Carnival Play, Taran- 25122 Harmonica Wizard 3 WILLIAMS, T. D. 
ID = Sse eee eee 4 .50 OIEV tioemenicino oman ace 3 .40 AMG CH. Sencar cite ntaess 73 25083 Concert Waltz in D....5 
s 
Vocal Music — Solos, Duets, Anthems and Choruses 
SACRED SOLOS SECULAR SONGS AND BALLADS PART SONGS 
BUCK, DUDLEY BANKS, HARRY C., JR. "*.  MANA-ZUCCA Mixed Voices 
30099 My Redeemer and My A 25147 Golden Dusk (b-D)..... 50 30052 Nichavo! (Nothing ; . GRECHANINOF, A. 
oven Rk 75 BERGERE, LUCILE Matters) (G—a) .... .60 35071 Autumn eae 
| 25135) PiniouseuCica) os ace sates. 50 PROSS, CHAS. G. A 
30088 Recessional (a—E flat) . -60 DAVIS, GROVER T. 25145 re Meadowlark (G— 35073 The Green Cathedral... 
EFFINGER, STANLEY S. 30089 Love’s Garden (d-g).... 50 dla) ime aeeheree oe atete rs leters .60 LIEURANCE, THURLOW 
30120 I Shall Not Pass oe DE KOVEN, R. 25143 My Heart Is Like a 20994 Among the Reeds (Wild 
This Way (c—F) .60 30102 Comrades in Arms (g-D) .60 Singing Bird (F— ‘ Goose, Crying!) ..... 
30121 I Shall Not Pass Again DVORAK, ANTON a flat opt. b flat)..... 50 20992 In the Planting Time of 
This Way (a—D).. 60 25133 Callin’ Me (Arr. W. M. 25144 My Heart Is Like a Corn | ajent e = sels aes 
HAWLEY C. B. Felton) (d flat-F).... -50 peas Bird (d—F 20993 In the Ripening Time 
30100 pene Holy Spirit (E— : en ae a g.) os eS .50 Of Gorn — ccna... eet 
SAE os -50 3012 rees )) Gite claisia igtenstate 5 1g A oR f St ae 
Rees ANNA Pp, HAWLEY, C. 1545 2 E ene Sa mpeg ae 60 Treble Voices 
25073 Easter Morn (b—E)... 50 30048 Noon and Night (a-C). 50 30093 The Wind (c—F)...... 50 CHAMINADE, C 
SPROSS, CHAS. G. x Led a CHARLES WARE, HARRIET 35076 Summer (Three Part) 
30030 Come Ye, to the Moun: 25173 Mose ( one Sane 30083 Hindu Slumber Song es (Arr, H, R. Shelley). 
tains of the Lord (E - % 50) (c—a flat) ......--.. ee DRESSLER, LOUIS R. 
flat—a flat) .. -60 ee ie 53 WILLEBY, CHARLES 20987 The Cuckoo — Clock 
30031 Come Ye, to the “Moun. 9 KELSO, eee 60 30115 Coming Home (FE flat— (Three. (Part) wan < 23. 
tains of the Lord 25116 Carnival (Eg)... .... : 50 HAWLEY, C. B 
<F) 60 NEVIN, cAeDON B. g opt. b so ae eee . Be pets se ber aia a 
25141 Sometime (E fats). '50 25118 Memories (a-D opt. F). 30 OTE Sa Ror eotn 0 oe es Dainied “CThree: Park 
0 g . 25117 Memories (d-g opt. a).. 50 OPE. Se Meets cpeyviss<!statezs 50 aisies (Three Part) 
25142 § —E 50 : 
2 Sometime (c—E) ... : 30082 Mon Desir (My Desire) 30117 eerie? Home (b flat— (Arr. C._G, Spross) . 
Gerba fiat Byaseiee nes 60 Dopesoe us saseee 50 MacFADYEN, ALEX. 
SVE DID ITD Gp 0d > AM fie Ss Par aha ek ce ca 35065 Cradle Song (Three 
—— | P19 eS Ee aU OR aoe 
GOUNOD, C. ANTHEMS NEVIN, ETHELBERT 
30119 O! Divine Redeemer | ¢ REED. PERRY 35072 Mon Desir (My Desire) 
eras A) 5s a0 Miskd' Voices 20982 Still, Still with Thee 12 STEWART H. j. 
OLBORN, ARTHUR G. pe ~ OpRAT hy ae z Jere 
20080 The Lord's Prayer..... 08 own et Pans, OLEY 20995 Kitty Neil | (Three 
SCHOOL CHORUSES COSTA. MICHAEL 35070 he ches: Thou Art Fe Pact Me ae ee 
=a Sr a RS ’ Stam dine okiaieye «aia cle hs aie 
a NEVIN, ETHELBERT 35067 Zion, Awake! (Arr. K. OR pe i ee 
35054 Mighty Lak’ a Rose POWEES) N ateeeeaae 20 relies Voices 35 Hy oes jose ace 
‘ie cea (Arr. 4 DE KOVEN, R. DE KOVEN, R. See is pi SS esy 
Marty, Lal’) 2. Rose : 35015 Recessiona} woe. 7. oss. 12 aU Ts Reseesons) (Three WELLS, JOHN BARNES 
: iso AB) CAP 35016 Recessional (S. A. B. TUE Meer eine 15 35064 The Owl and a Little 
Bliss)” 1s (Art. PB. Bliss). ..... 12 PITCHER, RICHARD J. Rock (Three | Part) 
We ae : HARRIS, CUTHBERT 20990 An vening ymn Arr. V. Harris)..... 
25066 eee ons: KANE res 06 20991 ae Came Down at a Cl wor Part}is cess 12, eagle 
SPEAKS, OLEY hristMaS ...+.-2-es- 2 en’s oices 
35068 On the Road to Manda- PALESTRINA, G. Men's Voices BACHE Gan 
lay (Arr. P. Bliss) 20999 Come, Holy Ghost (Arr. Z MARKS, J. 35056 Stay Thou With Me 
(Boys’ Voices) ..... 15 fh Kee Roberta)ir a. «6 -06 35060 The Lord Ieascad Reigns 10 (Arr. C. G. Spross).. 
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Start the New Year with a Fine 


Lot of New Music 


Here is a Good List from which to make Selections for 
Additions to the Repertoire and Teaching Curriculum 


With a Publisher’s Pardonable 
Pride we present these Brand | 
| NewPublications by the Fore- appear te 
| most Contemporary Com- per 
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our Catalog by Reprintings of 
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WHEN | GO TO THE CITy TO STUDY 
By Howard Merritt, Jr. 


The problem of selecting a teacher in the great city is one which confronts | 
a carts of students. As a matter of fact, it is a really very serious matter, not 
merely for the present but for the future, as a careless choice may affect the entire 
career of the pupil. 


Brooklyn 


HERBERT S. SAMMOND 


Teacher of Singing 
725 ARGYLE ROAD, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
50 East 7th St., New York (Middle Church House) 


R. H. WOODMAN 


Teacher of Organ and Composition 
131 HICKS STREET, BROOKLYN, N, Y. 


The first thing to secure is a list of the representative teachers. In talking with 
the editor of a great musical paper, the writer finds that letters requesting such 
lists are constantly received. When the prospective pupil receives such a list, 
he should communicate not only with these teachers, but also with uninterested 
persons, and thus ascertain through every possible means something about their 
training and success with pupils, Most teachers will gladly furnish this infor- 
mation upon request. 


Chicago 


ANNA TOMLINSON BOYD — 


Piano—Keyboard Harmony—Normal 
Training—Class Methods and Private 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The reputation of the teacher is an asset to the pupil; but as the teacher's 
reputation grows, the demand for his time increases and his terms for tuition | 
naturally rise, as they properly should. 


| 338 WEST 89TH STREET, NEW YORK 


THE ETUDE 


SIC Centers 


New York 


EDWIN HUGHES 
Concert Pianist 


Teacher of many well-known pianists 


Mr. & Mrs. HENRY H. HUSS 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
STEINWAY HALL 
113 W. 57th Street, New York 


ALBERT JONAS 
Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso 


Teacher of many famous pianists 
19 WEST 85TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Endicott 2084 


LSFORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 
Voice—Piano 


14 WEST 68TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 8993 


Tel. Harrison 0134 


~ ROY DAVID BROWN 


American Pianist and Teacher : 
Assistant and Successor to Emil Liebling 
905 LYON & HEALY BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Los Angeles 


~_L.S. SAMOILOFF 


Everything for Singers 
Write for Catalog 
614 SO. VAN NESS, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Tel. Wa 8294 
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GUSTAVE L. BECKER 


Pianist, Composet and Teacher 
610 STEINWAY HALL 
113 West 57th St., New York 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 


Teacher of Singing 
137 WEST 86TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Schuyler 3580 


~ HERBERT BRAHAM 


Teacher of Singing 
113 W. 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Circle 7992 


“WILLIAM C. CARL, Dir. 


Guilmant Organ School 
51 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


WALTER CHARMBURY 


Pianist and Teacher 
Y | 611 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 


A. ¥. CORNELL 


Teacher of Singin 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


~ ALBERT von DOENHOFF _ 


Pianist—Composer—Teacher 
RES.-STUDIO, 251 W. 102D ST., NEW YORK 
Tel. Academy 0057 
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THE MUSIC LESSON 
By N. Lancret 


Secure catalogues from the Musical Departments of some of the best colleges 
throughout the country. Study these carefully, and it will be found that these 
colleges usually publish the musical pedigree of their faculties. The fact that a 
teacher has studied in some famous conservatory or with some noted master easily 
becomes a “drawing card.” Students and parents alike know that there is added 
value in tuition which comes from a reliable source. The more famous the master 
or school from which the teacher comes, the more of a magnet will he or she 
become in the attracting of patronage, and the more confidence will the pupil 
of this teacher inspire when she is ready to try her professional wings. 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS 


Singing Coach—Interpretation—Repertoire ! 
L 


62 eater GIN on HAL | 
a est 57th Street, New York ae pupil who has spent years with en worth-while teacher, it is a dis- 
\ concerting experience to go out in search of engagements or employment in a 
/ ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT college and then to be obliged to explain who the teacher was or what he had 
} Pomel aturel Voice Development done. Therefore the pupil should remember that, in securing a teacher's services, | 
is , a ORK she is buying something more than instruction, if that teacher has a fine reputation. 
P| Lie | 
\ WALTER GOLDE i But se are is not everything. Results count. Find out what pupils of note | 
Teather of Singin e teacher has taught. True, in the present intense competition very few teachers | 
| 413 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK can live long on anything but real worth. 
/ es eee — eine f 
y Do not try to go to the big city too cheap. The i f 
go t . preservation of your health 
“Ay ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL and your good spirits is very important. With insufficient funds, the struggle some- 


Graduate Courses in Piano Class Instruction 


SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS times becomes too great. Better wait until you have acquired sufficient resources 


ESTELLE LIEBLING 


> School of Singing 
145 WEST 55TH STREET, NEW YORK 


JOHN MOKREJS 


Piano, Harmony 
222 EAST 71ST STREET, NEW YORK 


JOSEPH REGNEAS 


Teacher of Singin 
135 WEST 80TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 4386 


CARL M. ROEDER 


Teacher of Piano 
607-608 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


Member of the American Academy 


of Teachers of Singin 
144 EAST 62D STREET, NEW YORK 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


Teacher of Singin 
4 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


A. G. WEIGESTER 
The Weigester Studios of Vocal Music 


Superior Instruction at Moderate Rates 
STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 


Philadelphia 


LEWIS JAMES HOWELL 


Baritone 
Prepares you for Opera, Concert, Radio 
1531 PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Apartments for Students 


W. WARREN SHAW 


Teacher of Voice 
1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA,, PA. 


Pittsburgh 


~ CHARLES N. BOYD 


Pittsburgh Musical Institute 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


St. Louis 


DR. ERNEST R. KROEGER, Dir. 


Kroeger School of Music 
MUSICAL ART BUILDING 
St. Louis, Mo. 


This page inaugurates a service which will be 
offered monthly by THE ETUDE, for the purpose 
of supplying ETUDE readers with lists of leading 


160 W. 73rd Street, New York so that you will not be worried in mind or be obliged to take up some supportin teacher who will ublise: sean eos ike Gl 
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YOUR ULTIMATE MUSICAL CHOICE 


HE ETUDE presents this month the beginning of the most 
T ees musical symposium we have ever been privi- 
leged to present to our readers. 

The thought came to us that everyone must have some com- 
position for which he would have a very supreme regard under 
such conditions. Obviously the choice of such a work would 
reflect the life outlook of the individual as few other things 
could. It would reveal his esthetic and emotional nature. It 
would throw into bold relief his experience in musical art, his 
final human attitude towards life itself. 

The result of our quest was far more gratifying than ex- 
pected. THE Erupg in recent years has avoided symposia 
directed towards public men and women already cruelly over 
run by the Juggernaut of modern journalism. This subject, 
however, seemed so unusual that a departure could not. be 
avoided. In the spontaneous reply we have received some very 
remarkable documents, which will be presented in our January 
and February issues. 

One characteristic which will immediately impress the 
reader is the fact that most of the answers suggest a very wide 
divergence of opinion. Very few have selected the same com- 
positions. In the February issue the results will be classified 

Meanwhile, we wish that all interested ErupE readers 
would send their own. votes. Simply use a postal and write: 


“MY ULTIMATE CHOICE IS i 
THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR 


HE question of the hour in the minds of many musicians 

has been. that of the effect of mechanical music upon the 
livelihood of the professional musician. After ‘protracted pon- 
dering and innumerable conferences with those interested upon 
both sides, we long ago decided that mechanically made music 
and humanly made music are biological twins, that they depend 
upon each other and that the radio and the talking machine will 
prove in the long run to have been of priceless value to the 
professional musician who is still active and alert enough to 
make capital of them. 

The famous case of Emilio de Gogorza, which has often 
been quoted to us, is one notable instance. In the early days 
of the talking machine this great baritone was asked to make 
some records. He assented, but assured the Company that he 
could not permit the use of his name. Therefore, he selected a 
nom de plume (or nom de needle, if you prefer). We think it 
was “Francisco.” Soon the artist found that the advertisement 
of the records was so powerful that there were more demands 
for Senor Francisco as a public artist than there were for de 
Gogorza. He then immediately arranged to: have the records 
go out under his own name. 

With the rise of recorded music in America the tuition 
revenues of professional musicians increased far more than at 
any similar period in the history of the art. 

We submitted the extended editorial article, “MUSIC'S 
TRIUMPHANT ADVANCE,” appearing later in this issue, 
to leading representatives of the profession, of the musical 
unions and of the great industry of making machines for the 
dissemination of music. All were most emphatic in approving 
the attitude we have taken. The following letter from Mr. 
E. E. Shoemaker, President of the RCA Victor Company, the 
largest producers in the industry, is indicative of the general 
feeling in the matter among those of such prominence. 

“I want to congratulate you warmly upon the sane and bal- 
anced attitude you have adopted for your discussion of the effect 
of mechanical music upon the progress of the art and the well- 
being of those who make their living by it. 

“Of course, as you indicate so clearly, there are arguments 
on both sides, and the present situation of so many professional 


a 


players is a very uncomfortable one. However, I thoroughly 
agree that the inevitable process which follows the introduction 
of a new machine will occur in this case. The hand-worker 
will be temporarily embarrassed, but those of his ranks who 
have real ability and merit will certainly, in the very near 
future, enjoy a more certain appreciation than ever before. 

“You utter a very great and sound truth when you say, 
‘The machine always puts a higher premium upon art produced 
by the hand.” To me that is the answer to the whole question 
and musicians of merit will soon discover it for themselves 
without the necessity for bombarding the public with ill-tem- 
pered propaganda against mechanical music. 

“Thank you for the privilege of reading your editorial. I 
cannot alter it by so much as a period.” 


SOMETHING EVERY PARENT IN THE WORLD 
SHOULD READ 

ORLD-WIDE is the fame of Dr. Charles H. Mayo of 

Rochester, Minnesota. There, together with his equally 
famous brother, Dr. William J. Mayo, he has built an insti- 
tution that is one of the marvels of medical history. Foreign 
governments and scientific societies by the score have decorated 
Dr. Charles H. Mayo for his astonishing accomplishments. His 
penetrating insight, wisdom and judgment have saved the lives 
of thousands of men and women. Last year alone the staff of 
four hundred physicians under the direction of the Mayos 
treated eighty-one thousand patients at Rochester. 

Your editor has just come from a dinner where he had the 
privilege and honor of sitting beside Dr. Charles H. Mayo for 
the best part of the evening. Interested in directing the atten- 
tion of the public to the great men of the past and the present 
who have been strong advocates of music study he asked’ Dr. 
Mayo a few questions. It was revealed that for years the Mayo 
brothers have gone far, far out of their way to promote music 
study in their community because they have unlimited faith in 
its advantages. Dr. Charles H. Mayo does not understand 
music in the ordinary sense, but he has installed in his home 


a large organ with a player attachment at which he often sits. 


daily for hours at a time after his strenuous work. 

Dr. Mayo said, “I get something from playing my organ 
which is of a recreative and reconstructive value and which I can 
find no other way. It helps to rest and rebuild me every day. I 
would have given. anything if I had had a musical training. 
They have organs that are automatic. That is, you can start 
them going and then go off and listen to them; but I like to sit 
at the instrument and vary the stops and dynamics so that I 
feel I am, in part at least, controlling the music. We have 
brought many musicians to Rochester to provide instrumental 
music for the community, but we tell them that we are not so 
much interested in the music they make as in stimulating and 
training our own young people to be able to play and under- 
stand music. The parent who fails to give the child a musical 
education is denying him one of the greatest advantages in life.” 


DOES MUSIC TELL? 


EPORTS come to us continually from colleges and uni- 

versities, indicating that students who have had the ad- 
vantage of music study often excel in all of their other studies 
in a marked manner. One recent tabulation of a college of two 
thousand students reveals that the number of students who will 
receive honors in the: college as a whole is 10% while those 
who had musical training in the musical educational depart- 
ment showed 339% of this total in honor students. Tabulations 
made during the past thirty years have indicated clearly that 
music training in schools and colleges has often produced very 
unusual results in the general scholastic advancement of those 
who have availed themselves of it. 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS TO ETUDE FRIENDS 


Hail to the New Year! May it bring to all of you new happiness and new prosperity. Forget de- 
pression, and look toward the sunrise. It may be interesting for our friends to know that during the 
last six months The Etude showed a fine advance in cash subscriptions, over the same period of the pre- 
ceding year. We have tried to make this January issue the best ever presented. 
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e Ultimate Dtusical Choice "4g 


Part I 


HON. RUTH BRYAN OWEN 


SAMUEL UNTERMYER 


Probably the most impressive and 
absorbing DPusical Symposium 


ever presented 


HE Etupre Music MaGaztne asked a 

very definite question of a large 
group of outstanding men and women in 
all callings. The response was immediate 
and most sincere. It reflects the under- 


etanding, sympathies, tastes and emotional 
"reactions of these well-known 
women 


men and 
better than anything we can 
imagine. Many replied with intensely in- 
teresting letters which will be presented in 
is and succeeding issues. The question is, 
Tf you were assured by your physician 
hat you had only twenty-four more hours 
to live and you were given the opportunity 
fo hear just one piece of asic, what 
would you select? 
Among those who have answered are: 
Hon. Florence E. Allen, Judge, Supreme 
Court of Ohio. 
- Roger W. Babson, renowned statistician. 
wAmy M. Beach (Mrs. H. H. A.), com- 
- poser. 
Hon. James M. Beck, Representative 
__ from Pennsylvania. 
elix Borowski, composer, 


: = THOMAS A. EDISON \ o ; 
CYRUS H. K. CURTIS WALTER DAMROSCH 
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PIERRE S. DU PONT 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


all 


in 


H. L. MENCKEN 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, composer. 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, clergyman. 

Arthur Capper, United States Senator. 

Irvin S. Cobb, author. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, publisher. 

Dr. Walter Damrosch, conductor. 

Pierre Samuel duPont, industrialist. 

Will Durant, author. 

Thomas A, Edison, inventor. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor. 

Rudolph Ganz, conductor, pianist. 

William Green, President, American 
Federation of Labor. 

William Guard, publicity manager, Met- 
ropolitan Opera Co. 

Dr. Howard Hanson, composer. 

Josef Hofmann, pianist. j 

E. W. Howe, editor and author. 

Rupert Hughes, author. 

Prof. Vladimir Karapetoff, engineer. 

Ralph Kinder, organist. 

Eva Le Gallienne, actress-manager. 

Thurlow Lieurance, composer. 

Hon. Nicholas Longworth, 
House of Representatives, 


Speaker, 


Mana-Zucca, composer and pianist. 

John McCormack, concert and operatic 
tenor. 

H L. Mencken, 
Mercury. 

Ralph Modjeski, engineer. 

Ruth Haller Ottaway (Mrs. Elmer 
James) President, National Federation 
of Music Clubs. 

Hon. Ruth Bryan Owen, Member of Con- 
gress from Florida. 

William Lyon Phelps, author and _ lec- 
turer. 

Otis Skinner, actor. 
Hon. Alfred E. Smith, 
State of New York. 
Lieut. Comm. John Philip Sousa, U. S. 
N. R. F. and famous bandmaster. 

Oley Speaks, composer. 

Willard Spencer, composer. 

Humphrey J. Stewart, composer and or- 
ganist. 

Lily Strickland, composer. 

Rev. William A. Sunday, evangelist. 

Lorado Taft, sculptor, 


editor, The American 


Ex-Governor, 


IRVIN COBB 


Representative men and women 


callings their 


VIEews 


State 


Howard Thurston, magician. 

Gene Tunney, art of self-defense. 

Samuel Untermyer, lawyer. 

Rudy Vallee, “movie” and radio star. 

Hon. Henry van Dyke, author, clergy- 
man, former U. S. Minister to the 
Netherlands. 

William Allen White, editor. 

Owen Wister, author. 

N. C. Wyeth, artist. 


THomMAS A. EDISON 
World Famous Inventor 


“I have received your letter of Septem- 
ber 6, in which you propound the follow- 
ing question: 

“Tf you were assured by your physician 
that you had only twenty-four more hours 
to live and you were given the opportunity 
to hear just one piece of music, what would 
you select? 
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“This is my answer. ‘The Ninth Sym- 
phony’ of Beethoven and fill in with the 
old heart songs.” 


RuTH BrRyAN OWEN 
Member of Congress 


HON. 


(Daughter of William Jennings Bryan) 

“You have sent a very interesting prob- 
lem, but I believe I can answer without 
hesitation that if I had only twenty-four 
hours to live and was given the oppor- 
tunity to hear just one piece of music, that 
my selection would be the ‘Andante Can- 
tabile’ ef Tchaikovsky, and I believe I 
would like to hear it played by a string 
quartette, 

To me this particular selection has 
always suggested a serene and courageous 
philosophy.” 


SAMUEL UNTERMYER 
Eminent Attorney at Law 


“Replying to the inquiry contained in 
your letter: My choice would be Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Ninth Symphony.’ ” 


DR. WALTER DAMROSCH 
Noted Conductor 


“I do not think that I have ever had a 
question propounded to me so disconcert- 
ing, so difficult to answer, as yours. I 
suppose that my first thought might be 
that my physician didn’t know what he 
was talking about, and, if the ‘will to live’ 
is really powerful, I might be able to ex- 
tend that twenty-four hours just a little bit. 
But I am not even prepared to say that, 
if twenty-four hours were really all I had 
at my disposal, I might not find so many 
important things and human relationships 
crowding in on me and demanding some 
kind of settlement or decision, that even 
that one last piece of music might not be 
given an opportunity to be heard. 

“But let us assume that the road has 
really been cleared and that our mind, heart 
and ears are really prepared for the mys- 
terious beyond, Would not one of the last 
string quartets of Beethoven ‘be perhaps the 
most sympathetic, the most in harmony for 
such a solemn moment? They seem to 
partake of that eager desire to pierce 
through the veil.and to commune with the 
Supreme Being face to face.” 


Dr. S. PARKES CADMAN 
Clergyman 


“T should prefer Handel’s ‘Largo’ under 
the conditions you name.” 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis 


Publisher 
“Replying to the question in your 
letter of October 3rd, I would - select 
Kotzschmar’s ‘Hymn of the Night, with 


the words 
Softly now the light of day, 
Fades upon my sight away, 
and have it sung by the Portland (Maine) 
Singing Club, of forty voices.” 


H. L. MENCKEN 
Editor 

“Your question is somewhat difficult. My 
first choice is the first movement of the 
‘Eroica’ symphony, played by any good 
orchestra. However, I begin to suspect 
that if I thought it over for any length of 
time I’d veer toward the whole of Schu- 
bert’s quintette with the two ’cellos. Or 
maybe to the slow movement of his octette, 
or to the slow movement of his ‘Tragic’ 
symphony. Taking one day with another, 
I'd probably want Schubert more than any 
of the others. But it would be a dreadful 
business to have to make that choice in 
actuality. I'd certainly die full of regret 
that I had not chosen something else.” 


FLORENCE E. ALLEN 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio 

(Before entering law Judge Allen was 

trained as a musician) 

“T have only just received your letter of 
September 5th, owing to the fact that I 
have just returned from the West. The 
question is very interesting, and my answer 
is that, if I had only twenty-four hours 
to live and could hear just one piece of 
music, I should select the Symphonic 
Etudes by Robert Schumann. I choose 
this not only because it seems to me a 
very wonderful piece of music, but also 
because it is so triumphant in expression.” 


Mrs. H. H. A. BEACH 


Composer 

“Your question about the last bit of 
music I would wish to hear opens up much 
interesting thought. At first it seemed 
impossible to make choice of only one com- 
poser and work, but I am confident that, 
if I were ‘driven to the wall,’ as you sug- 
gest, I would need Bach above all others. 
And of his work I should think first of the 
Chorale from the St. Matthew Passion 
Music, O Sacred Head Now Wounded. 
Only, if you should ask which of his mar- 
yvelous harmonizations of that old tune I 
should select, that would indeed be an im- 
possibility to decide! 

“Your symposium upon the subject 
promises to be of deep and varied interest.” 


IRVIN COBB 
Novelist and Humorist 
“TI would select ‘Deep River.’ ” 


Eva LE GALLIENNE 
Actress-Manager 

“T would rather hear Tchaikovsky’s ‘Ro- 
meo and Juliet Symphonic Poem. During 
my long rehearsals of that play last Spring 
—ten weeks to be exact—I felt that the 
beauty of Tchaikovsky’s music lessened all 
the weariness of time.” 


FELIX BOROWSKI 
Composer 

“I was interested in your question 
about the kind of music to which one would 
want to listen if there were only twenty- 
four hours left of life in which to hear it. 
This matter was discussed in a symposium 
in one of the London papers a few years 
ago and was started, I believe, by Ernest 
Newman, whose question was: “What 
music would you like to hear when you 
are dying?” Yours is more practical, for 
twenty-four hours gives plenty of time, 
whereas the process of dying generally in- 
volves loss of. hearing and other senses 
while the business of dissolution is going 
on. 

“T think that if you are not going to 
limit the amount of time or music, I 
would give my vote to Wagner’s ‘Die 
Meistersinger,’ or, at least, to parts of it. 
Otherwise, I would lend my ears grate- 
fully to the first two movements of Schu- 
bert’s ‘C major Quintet for Strings’—in 
which I think there is a greater amount 
of sheer beauty than in any other music 
of its length.” 


RALPH MODJESKI 
Eminent Engineer 

(Mr. Modjeski is a highly accomplished 

musician. ) 

“In answer to your question, I would 
say that my preference would be for the 
‘F Minor Concerto’ by Chopin, played by 
some great artist like Rachmaninoy. Since 
it might be difficult to get an orchestra on 
short notice, then I would select the First 
Movement of ‘B Minor Sonata’ by Chopin.” 


OLEY SPEAKS 
Composer 


“The question you ask is hard to 
answer for there is so much beauty in 


music; again, under the circumstances a 
the question, so much comes to mind that 
it is difficult to select any one composition. 
I have concluded, however, that under the 
conditions you suggest I would choose the 
Largo Movement from Dyorak’s ‘New 
World Symphony,’ music of supreme loveli- 
ness that suggests peace and quiet” 


PrerrE S. dUPONT 

Industrialist 
“T am at a loss to answer your question 
in regard to the last piece of music that 
one might desire to hear. So much depends 
on the circumstances but, at a time when 
choice is unnecessary, my opinion inclines 
toward something bright and stirring, with 

the exit under flying colors.” 


RUTH HALLER OTTAWAY 
President of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. 


“Your question interests me for reason 
that I have often remarked concerning 
the music that I should like to have played 
at my funeral. I presume that there will 
be no Symphony Orchestra lingering near 
waiting for the opportunity to memorialize 
my passing, but if there were, I should like 
the ‘Symphonie Pathetique’ by Tchaikoy- 
sky to be played. 

“T should like triumphant and inspiring 
music to record my passing and to help 
those who are left, and who might miss 
me, to carry on. I much prefer triumphant 
strains of beautiful symphonic music to 
express strength and courage and thanks- 
giving for the blessings of a happy life. 

“Tf I had but twenty-four hours to live, 
I might not be physically able to rejoice, 
but my spirit would rejoice in the mar- 
velous gifts of life and in the divine in- 
spiration with which existence here and 
doubtless hereafter is filled. I would not 
be worrying about the hereafter, but would 
like to have expressed in music the suprem- 
acy of the spiritual over things mundane, 
and the struggles of life. 

“I know that soft and beautiful music 
might more appropriately transport one 
into the world beyond, but I should like 
the inspiration of music which sets forth 
plainly, Oh death, where is thy sting? and, 

Dark as a pit from pole to pole, 

I thank whatever gods there be 

For my unconquerable soul.” 


THURLOW LIEURANCE 
Composer 
“T would want to hear something as posi- 
tive as possible, Songs My Mother Taught 
Me, Dvotak, beautifully rendered instru- 
mentally, violin or cello solo.” 


RUDOLPH GANZ 
Pianist-Conductor 
Director, Chicago Musical College 

“There is so much I would like to hear 
during that period that I cannot begin to 
give you a list of all my so-called favorite 
composers and master works. I should 
say, however, that I would like to lie 
silently for eleven hours and forty-six 
minutes and then hear the Prelude and 
Love Death from ‘Tristan’ performed by 
my pet orchestra (please do not ask for de- 
tails); then lie again quietly for eleven 
hours and forty minutes; then get up and 
conduct the Immolation Scene from the 
‘Gotterdimmerung’ with my idealized or- 
chestra at my finger tips and my pet dra- 
matic soprano to my left (again no ques- 
tions asked). I then would be happy to 
terminate my earthly wanderings.” 


WILLIAM GUARD 
Many Years Publicity Manager for the 
Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York City 
“After hearing much of the greatest 
music of the world over and over again 
I would choose ‘Die Meistersinger,’ ” 


THE ETUDE 


RUPERT HUGHES 
Novelist, Dramatist, Musician 
“Of course, if I had but twenty-four 
hours to live I should prefer to hear long 
recitals made up exclusively of the superb 
things I have written myself. It has been 


said and too often quoted that ‘heard songs { 


are sweet, but those unheard are sweeter.’ 
Imagine, then, how supremely sweet my 
unwritten or unfinished songs must be! 
Most .of those that have been completed 
are equally luscious, since I can’t sing © 
them and nobody else will. q 

“Tf, however, it is a rule of the game 
that one must choose some other person’s 
music, I should be hard put to it for any 
one number, since I haye no exclusive fa-— 
vorites, and what gives me ecstasy in one 
mood bores me in another. 

“At the present moment I should least 
dislike to hear Wagner’s ‘Liebestod.’ But 
according to the theory of probabilities the 
matter will doubtless be so arranged for 
me that my farewell symphony will be 
composed of a wild Honk-Honk, somebody 
yelling ‘Hay!’ and a scream of vainly ap- 
plied brakes as an automobile precipitates 
my soul into the pit of St. be fe sur- 
prised stomach.” 


ARTHUR CAPPER 
Senator from Kansas 
“IT make no pretense of a knowledge of 
music’; and, though it may sound trite, I 
merely can tell you what I like, without 
giving reason or briefing an analysis. The 
piece of music I would select would be that 
old Negro spiritual, ‘Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot.’ ” 


HUMPHREY J. STEWART 
Composer and Organist 

‘In reply to your letter, my answer to 
the question would be: ‘Prelude and Fugue 
in E Flat’ (St. Anne’s), Bach, organ, of 
course. 

“IT have always considered this one of 
the very finest of Bach’s organ works. The 
Prelude is, to my mind, a song of joy and 
triumph, and it would signify to me, in 
connection with your question, the opening 
of a new and better life, which after all 
is the proper view of death. The Fugue, 
on the chorale St. Anne’s, is always asso- 
ciated in my mind with that grand hymn, 
O God our help in ages past, really a para- 
phrase of the 90th Psalm, which you may 
remember is used in the Episcopal Office 
for the burial of the dead. The hymn ex- 
presses the sublime confidence which every 
Christian should have in the future state, 
upon which we enter at the time of death. 
Perhaps my choice may seem a little un- 
usual, and for this reason I have explained 
my views.” 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
Famous Editor of The Emporia Gazette 
“Before me is your question relative to 

what would be the one piece of music I 
should choose if I knew I were to die in 
twenty-four hours. I have already spent 
five minutes of my twenty-four hours de- 
bating between the Andante Movement 
from Beethoven's 
that grand old triumphant snort at death — 
known as ‘Siegfried’s Funeral March,’ 
Probably I would consume much of the 
time allotted to me balancing these two 
pieces in my mind. Five minutes has not 
settled it; maybe twenty-four hours would 
leave it undetermined: 
“In the meantime, while I was debating 
the subject I should like Brahm’s ‘First 
Symphony’ played to rather settle my mind, 
not as a first choice but as aos appetizer. 


i 
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LITTLE VISITS TO EUROPEAN 


nagen. 


leading concert halls of the Danish 


URN BACK the clock thirty years 

and take yourself for a Sunday stroll 

in Central Park, New York, or along 
the Lake Front in Chicago or in Fairmount 
Park in Philadelphia, or in any other simi- 
lar pleasure resort, and you will find 
yourself surrounded by swarms of bicycles 
going in all directions. It was a bicycle 
world and any one who said that the bicycle 
would be superseded by the auto would have 
been put down as a madman. Go to Copen- 
hagen to-day and the thing that may as- 
tonish you most will not be the quaint 
buildings, but the incessant processions of 
bicycles. There are said to be two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand bicycles in Copen- 
hagen. 


This tells in an indirect way the topogra- 
phy of the country. Water is plenty (there 
are five hundred and twenty-five islands 
in Denmark) ; land is restricted; there are 
few hills; and the people having moderate 
means find the bicycle economically ade- 
quate. In fact, in most European coun- 
tries the number of privately owned pleas- 
ure automobiles is very small. Living con- 
ditions abroad still make the automobile a 
very great luxury and account for the vast 
number of bicycles. The Danes have a 
reputation for their sobriety. They have 


THE CONCERT HALL IN THE TIVOLI GARDEN 


Numerous groups of orchestral and choral performers 
contribute to an active musical season each year in Copen- 
Above is the Odd Fellows’ Palace, one of the 
Capital. 


astic tourists. 


NIELS GADE 


Pylusica Life i in Festive (Copenhagen 


Twelfth In A Series Of Musical Travelogues 


By James Francis Cooke 


to possess sobriety or otherwise they could 
not keep on their bicycles. Intoxication is 
rarely seen in Denmark, despite the results 
of the combination of beer and schnapps 
which forms a kind of liquid dynamite. 


A Contented People 

N DENMARK the active, industrious 

citizen is well provided with moderate 
means; there seems to be very little of 
what we know as poyerty, and there is a 
corresponding sense of contentment. In 
Copenhagen, which is the largest Scan- 
dinavian city, there has. been, until re- 
cently, only one very fine hotel, and this 
hotel is not so “high and mighty” that its 
rates prohibit patronage by the towns- 
people. A splendid new hotel is now in 
process of construction. 

The Kingdom of Denmark has 17,144 
square miles but its possessions include 
830,000 square miles. Its home population is 
about 3,300,000 while the population of its 
possessions in Ice- 
land, Greenland, and 
other countries, is 
about 15,000. The 
home country is not 
so thickly popu- 
lated. New Jersey 


A CHURCH BUILT IN MODERN STYLE 
RESEMBLING AN ORGAN 


with about half the territory has larger 
population. 

The early history of Denmark fades into 
legends so romantic and so epic that they 
stimulate the imagination of all people 
whose ancestors came from Northern Eu- 
rope. The cradle of the Celts, the Angles 
and the Saxons, and then the Danes from 
Zealand, this little land has an extraor- 
dinary significance in the progress of mod- 
ern civilization. In history it has long 
been one of the pivots of international 
strife. At one time Norway was under 
Danish rule. 

The popular love for music in Denmark 
is nowhere better evidenced than in the 
remarkable Summer Garden in the center 
of Copenhagen, known as Tivoli. Nowhere 
in the world is another Tivoli. It has the 


usual congregation of amusement attrac- 
tions, characteristic of summer parks, but 
without those of a cheap, ultra-sensational 
order. 


The buildings, housing the theaters 
and restaurant and 
so forth, are all of a 
permanent character. 
Music is continu- 
ous! The number of 
band and orchestral 
groups is nothing 
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MUSICAL SHRINES 


Copenhagen is distinguished for its numerous fine art 
museums (particularly in the field of sculpture). 
the State Museum of Art visited by thousands of enthusi- 


This is 


short of amazing. One is literally never 
out of the sound of music and music of all 
kinds and descriptions, |ranging from a 
very fine symphony orchestra (which per- 
forms in a beautiful hall) down to groups 
of two or three players. 


Decorous and Vast 


HE immense crowds are a surprise 

to the American tourist. Their de- 
corum almost approaches solemnity. The 
festival spirit that one finds rampant in 
Italy, France, Spain, Austria and Hun- 
gary, and in some parts of Germany, is 
notably absent in a setting more fanciful 
and more brilliant than one may find else- 
where in Europe. The crowd is orderly, 
attentive, contented and evidently very 
happy, but splendidly self-controlled. They 
witness the performances and see the sights 
much as a group of tourists passing 
through an art gallery. Nowhere have we 


seen a more festive spot than Tivoli, 
nowhere greater throngs, and nowhere 


more contented people who know how to 
enjoy themselves without exploding. “Ah,” 
some one stupidly says, “The melancholy 
Dane!” “The melancholy Dane” is a 
phantom as was proved by a visit to one 
of the vaudeville theaters (Scala) where 


THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE AT COPENHAGEN 


JANUARY 19381 


we heard more laughter than in any Euro- 
pean playhouse. 

The musical and popular attractions at 
Tivoli are, of their kind, of such high 
order and in such consummate taste that 
we wished that some American summer 
park managers might see this splendidly 
kept institution for public entertainment. 
The remarkable manner in which the 
scores of fine restaurants were operated 
deserves great praise! The huge restau- 
rant known as Wivels is easily one of the 
very finest in the world in management, 
service, quality of food, and in the excel- 
lent music provided. 
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Brilliant Pageantry 
T NIGHT Tivoli is turned into a fairy- 


land of lights, and somehow they es- 
cape the stereotyped glare of the fixed lights 
of the American amusement park. This was 
partly due to the use of colored reflected 
lights, of candles in glass shades and huge 
Chinese lanterns hung in the innumerable 
trees. On the lake one might see a Ro- 
man Imperial Barge, manned by sailors in 
costume, with a Cesar and his bride seated 
on a throne surrounded by slave maidens. 
Enveloped in clouds of incense and _ bril- 
liantly set forth, with colored lights, the 
illusion was one of the most impressive 
we have ever seen. 

When we were at Tivoli we visited Prof. 
W. Schnedler-Petersen who is regarded 
as the greatest Conductor of Denmark. 
His orchestra was brilliant and responsive, 
and the huge crowd which packed every bit 
of available space was most appreciative. 

A part of the routine of those who visit 
the park seems to be-to pass from one 
band or orchestra to the next, a kind of 
progressive concert which lasts for the 
greater part of the day and night. There 
are frequent intermissions for food always 
delightfully and artistically prepared. The 
Danes, like the French, the Piedmontese 
and the Viennese, are among the finest 
cooks in the world. 


The Marches of- Sousa 


NE interesting factor in the music to 

be heard at Tivoli is the frequency 
with which one hears the marches of John 
Philip Sousa. One afternoon while there 
the writer heard five different Sousa 
Marches. The compositions of the March 
King have saturated the entire musical 
fabric of all Europe. They are literally 
heard everywhere. Many of the older 
marches such as “The Gladiator” and “The 
Thunderer” are still as popular in Europe 
as many of the latest tunes. The great 
number of military bands doubtless ac- 
counts in part for this. 

A specimen program of the Symphony 
Orchestra in Tivoli shows marked dif- 
ferences as compared with the average pro- 
gram of similar concerts in America. 


_, KONCERTSALEN 
Dirigent: Fr. Schnedler-Petersen 
1. Kong Christian X Honnormarsch 
j : Joachim Andersen 
2 \ til “Elverhoj”....Kuhlau 
3. Dina Polka... Georg Lumbye 
4. Aftenmusik og Serenade af “Der 
var engang” Lange-Miuller 
5s Amerikansk Tappenstreg.Balduin Dahl 
Genero Leet i. at, ceo ene Joh. Bartholdy 
7. Drommebilleder, Fantasi.H. C. Lumbye 
8, Ouverture til “Tannhduser” 
Rich. Wagner 
9. Blomsterarien af Op. “Carmen”. Bizet 
MARIUS JACOBSEN 
. Hanedansen af Op. “Mascarade” 
i Carl Nielsen 
. Zigeunersangen af Op. “Carmen.” Bizet 
_INGEBORG STEFFENSEN 
. Timernes Dans af Op. “Gioconda” 
Ponchielli 
. Kong Frederik VII Honnormarsh 
s H. C. Lumbye 
. a) Canzonetta. - b) Donna e mobile 
af Op. “Rigoletto” Verdi 


. Ouverture 


. Koncert-Polka for 2 Violiner 
H. C. Lumbye 
SOLISTER: 
Koncertmestrene Carlo Andersen 
og Kaj Polycarp-Andersen. 


16. Fiorellas Arie af Oprt. “Roverne” 
Offenbach 
INGEBORG STEFFENSEN. 

17. En Festaften paa Tivoli for ca. 

TO AarESIGeirc nas ses ve H, C. Lumbye 

a. I Koncertsalen (Ouverture til “Zam- 
pa” og Arie of “Martha”). 

b. Beriderne paa Plenen (Galop). 

c. I The-Pavillon Nr. 2. (Sangerinde- 
Pavillon). 

d, Hornmusik paa Plenen. 

e. Paa Pantomimeteatret 
mekanisk Statue). 

f. Slukefter (Sangerinde-Polka). 

g. Karusselbanen (Polka). 

h. Sangerinde-Pavillonen paa Oen 
(Marsch, sunget af hele Selskabet). 

i. Paa Dansepladsen (Galop). : 

18. Champagne Galop...... H. C. Lumbye 

The H. C. Lumbye whose name so 
frequently appears is known as “the 
Northern Strauss.” He was born in Co- 
penhagen May 2, 1810 and died in August, 
1874. Georg Lumbye, his son, was born 
in 1843. They are the best known writers 
of popular music in Denmark. 

Perhaps there was less American jazz 
at Tivoli than is heard over all the rest 
of Europe. Possibly this is because there 
are fewer American tourists. Somehow 
the European entrepreneurs think that be- 
cause there is a Yankee customer in the 
offing he cannot exist without jazz. Jazz 
becomes the musical bane of many Ameri- 
cans in various parts of Europe. At any 
time some greasy fiddler with a feline violin 
is liable to pop up with an insinuating smile 
and say, “Ah play uh liddle jess? Eh?” 


Ditties Dignified 
MERICAN tunes, however, often un- 
dergo a regeneration in European 

hands. At the famous Copenhagen Music 
Hall, “Scala,” we heard a delightful so- 
prano of high intelligence singing Al 
Jolson’s Sonny Boy with such simplicity 
and sincerity that we wished that the 
famous minstrel son of a Jewish cantor, 
famed for his gyrations and expostulations, 
could have heard her. For this little Scan- 
dinavian singer gave the song with a ten- 
derness that brought tears to the eyes of 
even those who could not understand her 
language. : 

Going to “Scala” is a refreshing experi- 
ence for Americans long nourished upon 
theaters with vestibules that would have 
staggered a Roman Emperor with their 
magnificence. The entrance has far more 
resemblance to a barn door than anything 
we can imagine. Once inside, however, we 
find a cozy auditorium partly lighted by 
little electric brackets on the backs of the 
seats. These lights were covered with 
pretty conical pink silk shades, giving the 
whole the effect of a garden of pink 
flowers. 

You will find on the back of the seat in 
front of you a small stationary tray which 
serves as a table for transient meals likely 
to be consumed any time during the per- 
formance. The ushers, who are also butlers, 
come to the end of the row of seats, and 
the customer, by signs, correspondence or 
thought transference, communicates his 
desires. During the overture I relayed 
to others in my aisle a beefsteak, two chops, 
a salad, some drink that smelled as fragrant 
as lavender salts, and two glasses of beer. 

If you choose to smile just now, smile at 
yourself, for rarely in your lifetime have 
you ever had so grand a time as did those 
friendly Danes at this theater. They have 
mastered the art of enjoyment to a de- 
gree wholly unknown in the greater part of 
America. As music halls go, the perform- 
ance was very high class. Is there any- 
thing more irritating, however, than listen- 
ing to two evidently quite wonderful 
comedians conduct a dialogue which con- 
vulses the house, but one of which you 
can understand not a word. zi 


(Harlekin 


Painting on the Skies 
FTER THE theater the Danes go back 


to Tivoli to complete the evening. 
Perhaps there are fireworks—and such 
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PyCusical Jargon of the 
Radio (larified 


A Popular Interpretation of Technical Terms Heard Daily 
Over the Radio 


By Epwarp EttsworTH HIpsHER 


PART VII 


Classical Music: Music in which form 
and content blend equally in a creation of 
superb beauty. 

In classical music all the qualities of 
symmetry, proportion, harmony and unity, 
with their subsidiary properties, will enter, 
into the perfect composition in a manner to 
create a work of exquisite loveliness. It 
will interpret serene beauty, with all its 
wealth of ideas and forms; but it will shun 
the realms of evil, of moral suffering, of 
revolt and remorse and agony of the soul, 
all of which belong to the romantic ele- 
ment in art. It will have that harmony 
between the spirit and the form that is the 
essence of the greatest in Greek sculpture; 
and it is this that makes such music as 
much of the best by Mozart to fall inef- 
fectually upon many a high-strung modern 
ear. The classic ideal is one of the good, 
the beautiful and the true beautifully ex- 
pressed. 

Modern usage has countenanced too often 
the employing of the word classical to 
identify anything that is not in the popular 
vein. This is a practice to be avoided, 
as we thus are robbed of a distinctive 
title for a type of music in contradistinc- 
tion to that in the romantic spirit, which in 
its own way may be of a quite equal value. 
Classical music is not a synonym for good 
music. Music which has been conceived 
in the classic mold is not of an invariable 
standard. Certainly there are the good 
and the bad among romantic compositions, 
and especially those of the so-called mod- 
erns. Yes, and there are the good and 
the bad in popular music. Popular does 
not necessarily spell poor; else where shall 
we classify such compositions as Schu- 
mann’s Traumerei, Schubert’s Serenade 
the Nevin’s The Rosary, which, though 
having outsold all other songs, is pro- 
nounced by no less an authority than Mme, 
Schumann-Heink to be one of the great- 
est songs of our age? 

x Ok Ok ok 


Coda (ko-dah): Literally, a “tail”; col- 
loquially, an “ending.” In musical terminol- 
ogy the word is used to designate a flour- 
ish or ornamental ending added to a com- 
position after the natural or formal devel- 
opment of the themes has been completed. 
It is quite similar to the postscript of a let- 
ter and, like it, may be sometimes the 
choicest morsel of the whole. So it may 
vary from a few fanciful chords to a clev- 
erly developed passage on a melodic mo- 
tive. In the modern sonata or symphony. 
a coda may and often does take on quite 
significant proportions. = 

x Ok OK Ok 


Codetta (ko-det'-tah): 

(1) A small coda, 

(2) A fugue often concludes with a 
rather elaborate and impressive coda. From 
this a short passage that may be introduced 
between the subject and answer of one of 
these compositions is, without nice regard to: 
diction, sometimes mentioned as a codetta. 


* * kK * 
Concertante (cawn-cher-tahn'-tay): In 


_the eighteenth century this term was used 


to designate a composition for orchestra, in 
which parts for solo instruments were in- 
troduced. It was also employed as a title 
for compositions for a small group of solo 
instruments, 


‘turn. In this way the entire composi 


More modern usage has restricted the — 


word to an adjective office. Thus promi- 
nent parts for solo instruments may be 
designated as “concertante parts.” A work 


i 


giving especial opportunities for the dis- j 
play of the abilities of the performers is— 
sometimes said to be “in the concertante — 


style.” Spohr left a number of works of 
such a type. 
+ > ee 


Concerto (cawn-cher'-toh): From the . 


Italian, and meaning a “concert.” 


In the eighteenth century the word was 


used to designate a composition resembling 


more nearly the symphony than the one — 


with which more modern custom has iden- 
tified it. 
called “oboe concertos” of which the first is 
for Strings, two flutes, two oboes, and two 
bassoons, and in which the treatment of the 
instruments is more orchestral than solo. 
Bach left a number of similar compositions, 
including his harpsichord concertos. With 
both of these masters the forms of these con- 


‘certos were rather free, Bach favoring a 


work in three movements consisting of an 
allegro, a slow movement and a concluding 
one in quiet time, whilst Handel was in- 
clined to a greater number of movements - 
and to a style somewhat nearer what we 
now recognize as a suite (sweet). It is 
interesting to note that Handel was perhaps 
the first to make provision for extempo- 


rization by the performer, thus anticipating © 


the cadenza, which later was to become a so” 
important feature of the concerto and in the 
improvization of which both Mozart and 
Mendelssohn were to work such marvels. 

The classic form of the concerto was set- 
tled finally by Mozart who created no less 
than fifty of these compositions for various 


. solo instruments with accompaniment, the 


latter usually for orchestra. Founded upon 
the sonata, the Mozart concerto omits the 
minuet (scherzo of the later period) and 
consists of the three movements com- 
monly in the relations already mentioned 
in referring to Bach. In general the con- 
certo is more elaborately developed than a 
sonata, with especial opportunities to dis- 
play both the technical and the interpre- 


tative powers of the soloist. Till Beethoven 


the orchestra had served merely as an ac- 
companiment of the solo instrument; but 
that master developed the orchestral parts, 
in conjunction with those of the soloist, into 
a union of symphonic proportions. He also, 
in his concertos in G and E-flat, introduced 
the innovation of joining the second and 
third movements, an idea which Mendels- 
sohn carried still further by the connecting 
of all the movements in each of his two 
piano concertos so that there is no break 
between them but each movement is deftly 
bridged over to the next. How Le : 
might have saluted Felix for this skill 
shackling of the obstreperous applauder! 
Most of the modern concertos have bee 
more or less influenced by those of Lis 
In these this great master of the piano no 
only linked the movements but he weld 
them together by means of themes whick 
run through the whole work but are s 
changed in rhythm and oO as to suit t 
emotional elements of movement 


becomes a glorified single form in whicl 
the first allegro might be considered S) 


(Continued on page 71 


Thus Handel wrote several so- 
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Educating the New DyCusical Public — 


Plans for a Nation: Wide Campaign in which all Teachers, Educators and Music Friends are Urged to Take Part 


An Inexpensive Means Or Capitratizinc A GREAT OpporTUNITY 


American Teachers are now confronting what is probably the greatest 
opportunity in the history of the art. 

This opportunity can be grasped and realized only by means of the over- 
whelming force of personal advertising. 

You and you alone are responsible for its success. 

The cost is insignificant compared with the possible future results. 

Never in the history of music has the public had such wide-spread oppor- 
tunities to hear music as that presented by the radio at this moment. 

There are now between thirteen and fourteen million radios in America. 

Every night music, much of it very fine music, pours into our homes in 
streams. 

The public taste in music has gone up one thousand per cent in five years. 

The natural desire to know more about music is inevitable. 

Yet this new musical public must be educated to understand that the only 
way in which the higher joys of music can be grasped is by the study of an 
instrument. 

It must be educated to know that by the study of an instrument the 
mind of the student is benefited as is not possible in any other way. 

It must be educated to understand that the study of music enhances life 
enormously in this musical age. 

Right now it depends upon the initiative, the enterprise and the faith of 
the teachers, educators and friends of music to do this; and it can be done at a 
trifling individual cost. 

The plan is simply this. We present below a series of six texts. Each 
text is to be sent out on or about the beginning of each month for the next six 
months. All that the individual who participates is expected to do is to agree 


First PosTaL: JANUARY 


This Golden Age of Music 
demands musical understanding. This can be adequate~ 


ly secured only through the study of an instrument 


under a competent teacher. 


The joy of hearing music 
will thus be splendidly increased. Not to understand 
music will be classed with illiteracy, in the world of 


tomorrowe 


MUSIC LESSONS ALWAYS PAY 


Tuirp Postar: Marcu 


Many of the greatest men of all times have been trained 
in music in their youth. They invariably have come for- 
ward with statements emphasizing the idea that music 

has been a great factor in training their bey to ate 
tein their rich achievements. The study of an instrue 


ment may prove the most profitable investment you can 


make for your child. 


MUSIC LESSONS ALWAYS PAY 


to purchase each month twenty-five or more postals, copy the text for the 
month on the back of each postal and mail that postal to those in the community 
who should have this education. Sign the postal, as that will give it individual 
weight. 

Of course the teacher need not be told that this is the best kind of direct 
advertising. But we also are certain that there are thousands of music friends 
who have the interests of their art so at heart that they will gladly make this 
trifling contribution of time and expense to do this. More than this, we can 
imagine them inducing others to do likewise. The force of this personal adver- 
tising will be tremendous. It could do more to mold public thought than any- 
thing we can imagine—and public thought needs to be molded. 

If you haven’t a typewriter, induce some interested friend to do this for 
you. Or, write it out in long hand. A hand-written note is often even more 
effective than a typewritten one. 

Now let us all join in accomplishing a great purpose by these means. 

If only half of the subscribers of THE ETUDE participate, several million 
postals will be sent. Think what that would mean! 

THE EtupeE will leave nothing undone to spread this campaign through 
other channels. 


The Public must be bombarded over and over again with material of this 
kind, and it is unquestionably your duty, as well as your privilege, to enter this 
campaign with the greatest enthusiasm of your life. 


If you are a music teacher and are anxious to build business, here is an 
opportunity to expand it at very slight expense. Organize your musical friends 
to do likewise and you may be surprised with the results. 


Seconp PostTat: FEBRUARY 


LEISURE TIME: = 
Is it being wasted or invested in your home? The 


study of a musical instrument makes for advancement 


of body, mind and soul. Invest your leisure hours 


in music study and your life will grow richer every 
daye Thousands of leaders in all callings have found 
music a priceless boon in their hours of leisure. 


MUSIC LESSONS ALWAYS PAY 


Fourtu Postar: APRIL 


Is your home being decentralized by the vast number of 
forces which are driving people, young and old, away 
from the fireside? The study of musical instruments 
under competent teachers will do more than anything 
else to preserve American Homes. Keep the children 
busy and interested at home and many of our national 


problems will be solved. 


MUSIC LESSONS ADWAYS PAY 


Ave You Helping? 


The Etude would be glad to know how many of its friends 
have grasped this opportunity. _ 
If you are codperating just send us a line: 


“Iam taking part in The Etude’s campaign for educating 
the new public to the advantages of instrumental study.” 
Send the postal to us signed or unsigned. 
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HEN OLE BULL was buried in 

\ 1880 two of his most distinguished 

countrymen Edvard Grieg and 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson, spoke at the grave. 
Bjornson spoke first, and the opening 
words of his address were, “Ole Bull was 
loved and honored, but it is more to be 
loved than to be honored.” 

No more fitting tribute could be paid to 
the memory of Leopold Auer to-day than 
was expressed in those words of the fa- 
mous Norwegian dramatist fifty years ago, 
for Auer was loved and honored as have 
been few men in the entire history of 
music. Grieg closed his impassioned trib- 
ute to Ole Bull with these words: “Thou 
has planted seed which shall spring up in 
the future, and for which coming genera- 
tions shall bless thee with the gratitude of 
thousands upon thousands.” 

This, too, can truly be said of Leopold 
Auer. He was a veritable high priest of 
art, and he planted seed which shall bear 
fruit as long as the violin is loved and 


played. His voice is still with us, not 
only in that remarkable array of cele- 
brated pupils, Mischa Elman, Jascha 
Heifetz, Efrem Zimbalist, Toscha Seidel, 
Kathleen Parlow, Eddy Brown, Max 
Rosen, Benno Rabinof, Paul Stassevitch, 
Cecilia Hansen, Sylvia Lent, Thelma 


Given, Victor Ktizdo, Francis MacMillen, 
Michael Piastro, Joseph Achron, Roderick 
White, to mention only a few of the best 
known, but also in his admirable arrange- 
ments and transcriptions for the violin and 
in his books, “Violin Playing as I Teach 
It” and “Violin Master Works and Their 
Interpretation.” 

Tt is natural that the whole musical 
world should honor Leopold Auer because 
of his great achievements, but, as Bjorn- 
son said, it is more to be loved than to be 
honored. His pupils and friends - loved 
Auer because of his great, noble and lov- 
able qualities as a man. For he was not 
only a great artist. He was a great man. 
It was my privilege to enjoy his friend- 
ship for thirty-five years, and during that 
long period I had innumerable opportuni- 
ties to see manifestations of his greatness 
of character shown in many ways—in his 
simplicity, his straightforwardness and 
truthfulness, his loyalty to his pupils and 
friends, his breadth of vision in all things, 
his interest in all that made for culture, 
his love and appreciation of the beautiful, 
and, above all, in his veneration for his 
art, which was to him a religion. | 


As a Virtuoso 

N THE passing of Leopold Auer there 

has gone from our midst one of the 
most outstanding figures in the . musical 
world, the most successful violin instructor 
of our generation, and. one of the greatest 
pedagogues of all time. His name will be 
handed down to posterity chiefly because 
of his great attainments as a teacher. The 
younger generation knows practically 
nothing of him as a virtuoso, particularly 
in America, but I have vivid recollections 
of him as a soloist thirty-five years ago. 

During the seasons of 1895-1896 I heard 
Auer play five times in public in Berlin and 
several times in private. He came to the 
German capital in January, 1895, and first 
gave an all-Tchaikovsky program with the 
serlin Philharmonic Orchestra, conducting 
the “Pathetic Symphony” and the fantasia 
of the “Francesca da Rimini,” besides 
playing the violin concerto. He did this in 
honor of his friend, the composer, who had 
died only a few months before. The great 


By ArtHuUR M. ABELL 


yogue that the symphony later had with 
conductors, and the concerto, with violin- 
ists, all over the world, dated from that 
memorable Berlin concert of thirty-five 
years ago. Auer was then in his prime, 


being in his fiftieth year, and he was a 
performer of rare skill and an interesting, 
I heard him play 


individual interpreter. 


Berson and Roderick White. The great 
man’s breadth of horizon was evidenced in 
the way he taught pupils of widely differ- 
ing temperaments and capabilities. He had 
no set method, but treated each one indi- 
vidually. In fact, one of his greatest attri- 
butes was his keen insight into the possi- 
bilities for growth in each pupil, and his 


LEOPOLD AUER AND ARTHUR M. ABELL 
Photograph taken by Mishkin in March, 1918, shortly after Aucr’s arrival in 
New York, and now published for the first time. 


five concertos, the Beethoven, the Mendels- 
sohn, the Tchaikovsky, the Goldmark and 
the Spohr “Eighth,” with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. One of the reasons why 
he was so successful as a teacher was be- 
cause he could show his pupils how to do 
it; he could illustrate his meaning with the 
violin and bow. 

When Auer made his New York debut 
in a recital at Carnegie Hall in 1918, aged 
73, he still had considerable technical skill, 
although he was no longer the virtuoso he 
had been in 1895. But he played right up 
to the end, and always had his instrument 
at hand when teaching. 


With Auer in His Studio 

T WAS my privilege to be Auer’s guest 

at his summer home at Loeschwitz on 
the Elbe during the seasons of 1911, 1912 
and 1913. I sat in his studio many an 
hour, fascinated at seeing him teach bud- 
ding young talents, and geniuses, too, 
among them Jascha Heifetz, Toscha Seidel, 
Eddy Brown, Kathleen Parlow, Francis 
MacMillen, Isolde Menges, Marguerite 


skill in developing each along the lines of 
his natural aptitude. Of course, he had 
certain inflexible rules, as perfect intona- 
tion, clarity in passage work, beauty of 
tone production and marked rhythms. 

3ut the great pedagogue allowed his pu- 
pils a great deal of latitude in fingering, 
in bowing and in interpretation. He was 
especially lenient toward a student in per- 
mitting him to proclaim a theme in his own 
way and in granting him great freedom, 
provided he played it in good musical taste. 
He quickly called him to account, however, 
if he sinned against esthetic rules. But he 
never insisted on a pupil’s playing any piece 
as he played it himself. In this respect he 
differed widely from his teacher, Joseph 
Joachim, who, great violin genius though 
he was, always put his own stamp on his 
pupils. He had a powerful personality and 
his pupils were dominated by him. They 
attempted to play as he played, although 
none of them ever equalled him. 

As a virtuoso, Auer himself never quite 
measured up to the lofty standards set by 
Joachim and those other two great con- 


THE ETUDE 


Leopold Auer’s Great Legacy to Art 


temporaries of his, Wilhelmj and Sarasate. 
Those three violin geniuses dominated all 
Europe for three decades. I heard them 
all many times when they were still in 
their prime, and I could see the differences 
between their playing and Auer’s. Their 


a 


superiority was, however, largely a ques-— 


tion of physical fitness. Each of them 
had a wonderful hand for the violin, and 
marvelous muscular development in the 
right arm. No violinist since has ever 
equalled Joachim’s vigorous forearm stroke, 
Wilhelmj’s majestic tone, or Sarasate’s 
airy delicacy and lightness. In point of 
musicianship and artistic feeling, however, 
Auer was fully their. equal, and as a teacher 
he was far superior to either Joachim or 
Wilhelmj. Sarasate never taught. 


Auer and Kreisler Discuss an Interest- 
ing Phase of Instrumental Ability 


UER WAS well aware of the im- 
portant roles a good left hand and 


right arm play in the development of a 
violinist. 
him. He was also fully conscious of his 
own natural physical limitations. I once 
heard him discuss this question with Fritz 
Kreisler. I was entertaining the two artists 


I often discussed the point with 


at dinner at my home in Berlin at the time. © 


That was in 1912. The following highly 
interesting and instructive conversation oc- 
curred between them: 

“Do you believe in predestination for 
the violin?” asked Auer. 


“No, I think it is a question of intelli- 


gent application,” answered Kreisler 

“But it certainly is a great advantage to 
have a good violin hand—to have strong 
and supple fingers and an elastic bow arm,” 
said Auer. 

“IT will admit that it is an advantage, but 
I believe that a student of superior men- 
tality can acquire technic on the violin in 
spite of physical handicaps,” remarked 
Kreisler. 

“Then you believe that technic is largely 
mental?” asked Auer. 

“Yes, violin technic, in its higher phases, 
is chiefly mental, in my opinion. A student 
with a superior mind and great powers of 
concentration can become technically pro- 
ficient, even if he hasn’t a so-called good 
natural hand,” asserted Kreisler. 

“But that is contrary to my experience 
during more than forty years of teaching,” 
protested Auer. “At the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory I have had many pupils who 
were not at all brilliant mentally, but who 
acquired technic and bowing with ease. 
On the other hand, I have had. pupils of 


unusual mental power and a great love for 


the violin, who could not get technic no 
matter how hard and intelligently they 
worked. Their fingers simply would not 
go. How do you account for that?” 


“Of course, you have had much greater 


opportunities for observing all kinds of 
pupils than I have,’ commented Kreisler. 
“T have done practically no teaching, and 
my opinions are based chiefly on my own 
development. But I know that the right 
kind of mental application is of the utmost 
importance. When I practice with my 
whole mind on it, with absolute concentra- 
tion, I get so much greater results that I 


conclude that mind is the main considera- 


tion.” Y 
“T will admit that,” replied Auer. “Con- 
centration and intelligent practice are all- 
important, but I have seen it demonstrat 
in hundreds of cases in my own teaching 


(Continued on page 65) ; 
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Reflections on the Art of Piano Playing 


By the Eminent French Geacher of the Piano 


Tempo 
HEN MOZART writes, “The most 
necessary, the most difficult thing 

in music is the tempo;” 

When he adds that he plays-always in 
ime ; 

When Beethoven “has always 
exactly in time,” as Ries narrates; 

When Schumann says in his advice to 
young pianists, “Play in time, always in 
time. The playing of certain virtuosos is 
the walking of a drunken man; be care- 

{ not to imitate it”; 

When Hummel writes: “The pianist 
should play in time. The musicians who 
ccompany a concerto should not suffer 
irom irregularities of tempo. On the con- 
trary they should be able to follow without 
fearing a stop, without being obliged to 
play with anxiety. The virtuoso is often 
the chief cause when he is badly accom- 
panied, even by an excellent orchestra and 
by. a skillful conductor ;” 

When Chopin writes: “The left hand 
ought to be like an orchestral conductor 


played 


and never give the impression of inse- 
purity” ; 
When Saint-Saéns demands “the most 


rhythm”; 

One wonders how so many pianists can 
continue to play with a_ disconcerting 
fantasy and thus become the nightmare of 
the orchestral conductors and musicians. 


rigorous 


Interpretation 
EETHOVEN obliged the artists who 
played his quartets to work with 
meticulous care. They had to do what he 
had long thought out and written. What 
would he say to-day if he were to hear 
certain performances and the liberties which 
the interpreters of his works, the virtuosos 
and the conductors, take? Yet people 
laugh at tradition. Every person holds to 
his own ideas; every one invents a new 
nuance, a different tempo: and finally the 
idea of the composer no longer amounts to 
anything, unless it be a field for experiment. 
The thing to do is to impress the public, 
and the unthinking crowd makes haste to 
follow. It is easy to imitate a grimace. 
Take, for example, the “Thirty-two Va- 
riations in C Minor” of Beethoven. These 
variations should be played without any 
change of tempo. Beethoven varies the 
theme throughout. The variations follow 
in quarter notes, in eighth notes, in triplets, 
in sixteenth, in thirty-second notes, and 
each variation has its own character. There 
is nothing to add. Why do the virtuosos 
and the revisers change the tempo of every 
variation? When Beethoven desires a 
change of tempo, he says so intentionally, 
for example, in the “Variations on a theme 
of Diabelli.”’ But what does Beethoven 
matter when virtuosos wish to show their 
independence, personality or originality ? 
Style consists of only one thing, namely, 
interpreting every work in conformity with 
the thought which has created it. Play 
musically what is written and you will give 
the proper expression. 


Tone 


OO SELDOM is the attention of 

pupils directed toward a proper ap- 
Preciation of tone. Many pianists to-day 
is it the influence of jazz?—show no 
interest in tone. It seems to me that tone 
is the most beautiful quality of a virtuoso 
or of an orchestra. 


M. Istpor Puuiviep 


PART II 


The first quality of the pianist is to have 
a beautiful tone, one that is varied and 
expressive. 

Most of the great masters who have 
written for the piano have been also great 
orchestrators. Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Saint-Saéns, 
Brahms, Debussy and others have naturally 
given to their works an orchestral char- 
acter. It is impossible to interpret them 
correctly without trying to approximate the 
color of tone of the instruments which 
make up an orchestra. 

Do you not hear, for example, the clari- 
net at the opening of the Sonata in A of 
Weber, the kettle drums and the double 
bass at the beginning of the Pastoral Son- 
ata (Op. 28) of Beethoven? It is obvi- 
ously impossible to give to the piano the 
exact sonority of these instruments, but 
the mere fact of thinking of them and of 
approximating them is certainly something. 
It is important to hear a good orchestra 
frequently, to listen with intelligence, and, 
if possible, to follow the score. That 
trains the ear and serves as precious aid 
to the perfecting of tone. 

Tone depends on the hand, on the flex- 
ibility, freedom and suppleness of the 
wrist, on the fingers, whether fleshy or 
thin, on the skin, and on the sensitiveness 
of the ear. A round and singing tone is 


obtained by stroking the key with the 
The greater the 


fleshy part of the finger. 


finger surface with which one plays the 
better is the tone. The finger falls with 
more or less weight on the key; accord- 
ingly one can obtain a series of the most 
subtle nuances, from pp to ff. In pp the 
hand should be as light as possible and 
held a little high. 

Tone should be practiced every day with 
the greatest care. A simple scale played 
broadly f and p is sufficient, if one listens 
to oneself attentively. 

Some pianists are born with a beautiful 
tone; others play in a hard or dry manner. 
3ut the latter can improve their tone by 
slow and thoughtful practice. Tone is 
individual. Those who have heard Rubin- 
stein or Busoni can never forget the tone 
of these two great masters of the piano. 
Personally, I should have recognized 
Busoni’s tone among a hundred. The best, 
the most sparkling, virtuosity without 
beauty of tone is a body without a soul. 
Let us cultivate sensitiveness of touch. 


For Artists 


HAT IS the most indispensable 

attribute of an artist? Surely, 
sincerity. If he is not sincere, everything 
that he gives to the public is only charla- 
tanism. 

Personality in interpretation is the most 
interesting quality in a virtuoso. This 
does not involve distorting the meaning, 
the tempo, the nuances of the composer. 


M, ISIDOR PHILIPP 


No liberties must be taken with music save 
for a musical end. One must simply ex- 
press what one feels; and the best teacher 
is he who knows how to preserve in his 
pupils this personality. 

There are hundreds of pianists in the 
world who know nothing of harmony, of 
musical form, of the history of their art 
nor the lives of the great masters, but who 
nevertheless .play the piano well. Yet how 
can they develop into true artists? No, 
they are merely pianists. It is indeed true 
that even when we know a great deal we 
know but very little. 

When one hears great artists such as 
Paderewski or Godowsky there is no need 
of being a trained musician to note the 
fine difference which exists in their inter- 
pretation of a Beethoven Sonata, a Chopin 
Mazurka, or a Mendelssohn. Romance. 
Each of them has his personality, his tem- 
perament, and adds the spirit to the letter. 
All that the composer is unable to express 
by conventional signs, everything that re- 
mains hidden between the lines, these great 
artists know how to draw out without ex- 
aggeration and without doing violence to 
the composition. That was the case with 
Rubinstein and Busoni. Purists have at- 
tacked Rubinstein and Busoni, but Rubin- 
stein and Busoni, both of them, had genius. 

These critics are justified in their criti- 
cism of the ordinary pace who distort 
the nuances, the tempo, the style and the 
text, thus persuading themselves that they 
are original and that they are attracting 
attention. 


The Praise so Freely Given 
OW IS IT that young pianists fail 
to understand that the praise, which 
is bestowed on them and which comes often 
from snobs and ignorant persons, is ex- 
aggerated when they think of the great 
masters they have heard? 

The art of the piano is divided into three 
distinct parts: first, the simple mechanics, 
the acquiring of which is absolutely neces- 
sary, then the technique of the instrument, 
that is to say, rhythm, accent, phrasing, 
tone, and, finally, style, emotion, genuine 
feeling. The brilliant, the most 
highly developed, virtuosity by no means 
makes a true pianist without style, with- 
out emotion. The artist who is not cap- 
able of communicating this feeling to his 
audience can never obtain real success. 
Mechanism, tricks, false nuances which 
may produce an effect cannot hide the fact 
that one is a mere virtuoso. 


most 


The Making of a Program 
RRANGING a program is a delicate 
and difficult matter. The time seems 

to have passed when an artist could at- 
tract attention by playing the twenty-four 
Preludes of Debussy. We see these Pre- 
ludes a hundred times on programs, but 
how many classic works there are that 
people never play! How many modern 
works as well! Do you often hear the 
Sonatas or the Toccatas of Bach, the So- 
natas of Haydn or of Mozart, the Etudes 
and the Preludes of. Mendelssohn, the 
Sonata Op. 11, the Davidsbiindlertéinge or 
the Kreisleriana of Schumann, the Sonatas 
of Weber, those of Schubert, the Années 
de pelerinage of Liszt? Do you frequently 
hear the works of Saint-Saéns, the Varia- 
tions of Dukas, the “Suite in B Minor” of 


(Continued on page 64) 
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LAWRENCE TIBBETT 


Recruited from the opera to the M. 
G. M., as he appears in one of his new 
starring roles. Tibbett has meant a great 
deal to the advancement of music in the 


industry 
“ce 
| future vision 
of a nation of music lovers trained 
by the leaders of our film industry. The 
level of musical appreciation is rising all 
over the country,’ declares Harold B. 
Franklin in his book, “Sound Motion Pic- 
tures.” 

In this opinion he is substantiated by 
Ramon Novarro, screen star, himself a 
splendid musician. Novarro has watched 
the development of music in pictures for 
years—ever the old silents were in 
vogue. And now, as he sees the music in 
them becoming more melodic instead of 
depending mainly on dance rhythms, he 
forsees the coming of opera with its finest 


\M ‘conscious less of 


formance than of the 


present per- 


since 


interpreters to the screen, and the time 
when music will be an integral part of 


the picture, not incidental to it. 

On the other hand, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, composer, who not very long ago 
was employed by the Fox studios, has this 
to say in the “Music World” of September, 
1930: “The musical taste of most of the 
studios is very low, and it has not im- 
proved one whit since music for sound pic- 
tures came in. I feel that we had better 
music with the old silents than we do right 
now,” — 


Back stage photograph of the R. K. O. picture “Inside 
the Lines,” featuring Ralph Forbes and Betty Comp- 
This shows the battery of machinery required. 


Son, 


’ 


Music for the old “silents,’ however, 
consisted of whatever musical accompani- 
ment the individual theaters provided for 
their movies, At first, the choice of music 
was left largely to the. organist, pianist, 
or orchestra leader. “This resulted,’ says 
Arthur Kay, “in their buying a book of 
miscellaneous compositions and playing it 
through during the progress of the picture.” 
To stop this, the studios began to publish 
“cue” sheets which largely settled the mat- 
ter of what music to use. In playing these 
correctly, however, it was necessary for 
the musician to have a complete knowledge 
of keyboard harmony in regard to modu- 
lations and so forth. 


Where Sound is Wrought from 
Silence 

N ACTUALLY making the pictures in 

the old days, music was always played 
as a sort of emotional background for the 
actors. Maurice Costello is responsible 
for the introduction of that element. Con- 
sequently, there was always an uproar of 
some kind around the “set” during the 
making of a silent picture. Now, with 
the talkies, each studio is as quiet as a 
churchyard, for the microphones are so 
sensitive that they record tiny sounds that 
are not meant for them. Airplanes flying 
overhead, the sound of a distant hammer, 
the swish of nearby silk skirts, the clatter 
of high heels—all would register on the 
microphone if preventative methods had 
not been discovered. In the “silents,” all 
commands to the actors were spoken; now 
they are in the form of visual signals. 

And yet sound recording for pictures is 
not so recent as one might suppose, Its 
success is a result of experiments begun 
years ago. The first talking pictures had 
electric sound effects manually operated 
at each performance. 
not mechanically 
picture. 

Then feature pictures plus sound brought 
the problems of recording, re-recording 
when necessary, timing, cutting the music 
to fit the picture, and so forth. 


” 


That is, they were 
synchronized with the 


In synchronizing and scoring, a pro- 
jector and screen replace the camera and 
stage. In order that the sound track may 
be printed in perfect synchronism with the 
picture which is exposed at the same time, 
a marker light is placed on the recording 
machine and on the camera. These lamps 
make it possible for instantaneous ex- 
posures to be made on the sound and pic- 
ture negatives. Thus the two negatives 
are simultaneously exposed though they 
are separate from each other. Afterward 
they are printed together, the sound track 
running along the left side of the film. 

Film recording is, however, divided 
roughly into two general 
sections; first, variable den- 
sity recording, of which the 
Western Electric and Fox 
Movietone companies are the 
major exponents; second, 
variable area recording, the 
chief exponent of which is 
the RCA Phototone system. 


How Music is Filmed 
RIEFLY, this is what 
happens when music is 

brought to the screen. Each 
studio, of course, has dif- 
ferent methods, and each 
technical director different 
ideas; but this is a more or 
less composite picture of all 
of them. 

The musical director 
watches the picture through, 
figures out the score, then 
goes over it with a pianist 
in order to time it. Then 
the musicians are hired. (The 
Union wage for this sort of 
work is $10 an hour for not 
less than 3 hours of work, 
$50 for 6 hours and $10 an 
hour for any amount of time 
over that.) The picture is 
run off, reel by reel, as the 
orchestra plays. 

When there is only one 
microphone, the violins are 
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placed nearest it in a half circle. The 
harp is close also, but the brasses are 
placed well to the back. If there is a solo 
instrument, it is placed very close to the 
microphone. When there are several mi- 
crophones, however, two are placed over 
the string section and one over each of 
the different wind sections. 

As far as the musicians are concerned, 
the work is unusually nerve-wracking. 
They must at all times be perfect, due to 
the sensitiveness of the microphone. 

The next morning the musical director 
enters the projection room with much 
trepidation to hear the final result. For, 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF A SOUND RECORDING MACHINE — 
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with all their’ experiments, they never 
quite know how the “mike” will behave. 
Most studios make two recordings of the 
sound accompaniment: one in the form of 
a sound track on the side of the film; and 
another on a large record which is equal 
to about one reel of film. Thus the di- 
rector can play the record as if it were 
that of a victrola and hear, but not see, the 
results of his work. This is done to insure 
accuracy in the recording. If necessary, it 
is re-recorded until a perfect record is se- 
cured. 


The “Mixer” 


HE RESULTS of any recording de- 
pends not only on the original broad- 
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cast, but also on whatever distortions have 
been introduced into the sound system. 
The broadcast is regulated largely, too, by 
the “mixer” in the other room. The term 
“mixer” refers to the technician (who must, 
incidentally, be a fine musician) who regu- 
lates the way the orchestra comes over. 


Most of the “fixing” is done by him, not 
by the players themselves. 
When mechanical sounds are interpo- 


lated into the music, such as those of bells, 
streetcars, and so forth, usually they are 
each recorded on a separate sound track 
and given to someone who will remove 
those sounds that do not belong, make 
some sounds loud, others soft, and so forth. 
When this person has finished his work, 
the sound tracks are then 
combined and printed as 
one. 

But this is not all. Af- 
ter the music has been re- 
corded, a copy of the fin- 
ished record is sent to the 
Music Rights Department. 
This is composed of people 
whose business it is to 
know what music can be 


used and what cannot. 
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Viay litroduction, verse and che 
= (Action) SOLDIERS PUTTING UP PROCLAMATION. 


Even if only ten measures 
of a composition are used, 


3 (Tile) WE WON'T SIVE UP OUR ARMS .-...-.- 


it is necessary to wire the 
publishers and get a clear 
title on it. Some music, 


4 (Tie) HEISHEREPIA........ 


though, is “public domain.” 
That is, after a certain 


number of years, it is no 


longer necessary to pay 
for the use of it. Folk 


6 Cie) WHT DU YOU WANT «een censeenertees 


songs usually come under 
this heading. 


Another problem arose 
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in the studios. Publishing 
houses and copyright own- 


ers began to ask such fab- 


me 
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for organists and directors. 


ulous prices for the use of 
their music that the studios 


were forced to use as 
much original music as 
possible. They found it 


A part of the Patio of the Hall of Music of Fox 


Plaques above the doorways bear 


in bas-relief, of famous musicians. 


cheaper to employ a group of composers 
than to pay the enormous fees required if 
they were to use published music. Then 
each studio hurried ahead in a mad dash 
to secure the best writers, some even going 
so far as to buy up some of the song 
publishing houses, under the impression 
that they would create song hits through 
the pictures and afterward coin. money 
selling them. 


Music with Discrimination 


| ee again they were disappointed. 
For no sooner had all this occurred than 
the public began to tire of the music that was 
seemingly thrown into every picture with- 
out rhyme or reason. Now music is used 
mainly in the beginning of feature pictures, 
and for the end. Often there are in- 
cidental songs. For those things, almost 
all the material used is original. Each 
talkie also has a silent version to go to 
picture houses that are not equipped with 
sound apparatus and also to foreign coun- 
tries. It is' obviously impossible and un- 
profitable to make talkies in every language, 
inasmuch as there are approximately sey- 
enty-two different languages in use through- 
out the world. 

Sometimes a big musical picture is 
launched—that is, one in operetta or mu- 
sical-comedy style. Music also appears 
in educational pictures and newsreels, short 
subjects, when big artists are presented i 
small gems (Harold B. Franklin calls them 
“tiny branches of the films that have grown 
to be very big indeed), and the sound car- 
toon. 

It is impossible to write an article of this 
kind and not include Mickey Mouse. Mick- 
ey’s creator, Walt Disney, also produces the 
Silly Symphonies. In both of these car- 
toons nine-tenths of the story centers 
around the music. In fact, from a stand- 
point of interpreting the music with actual 
movement, these cartoons are some of the 
most perfect things made. The recording 
is done exactly as it is in other studios, 
but the process leading up to it is quite 
different. 
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star. 


In the first place, the cartoons are the 
result of the united efforts of cartoonist 
and musician. Bert Lewis, the studio pian- 
ist, begins to work out the musical score 
at the same time as the plot is being for- 
mulated. Sometimes Mr. Disney gets his 
ideas from the music ; sometimes Mr. Lewis 
gets ideas from Disney’s description of the 
action involved. 


Rhythm and Accuracy 


ERFECT synchronization is secured 

by mathematical means. Every frame 
of film has to account both for a certain 
action, and also for music to accompany 
that action. Thus, Micky’s rhythm is the 
only perfect one, since it is mechanical. 
Even the boys in the studio who draw the 
cartoons (there are six or seven thousand 
drawings needed for one film) are chosen 
mainly for their sense of rhythm and ac- 
curacy. It is indeed a complicated matter, 
but Micky’s tremendous world-wide success 
proves that it is worthwhile. 

In some film studios the music depart- 
ment consists only of the director. Then 
other musicians are hired when they are 
needed. In other studios there are usually 
a music library, copyright department, the 
actual performers, and a complete set of 
mechanical effects, such as wind machines, 
bells, animal and bird imitators. 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Musical Events of the Radio, of Interest to Teachers, 


Students and 


AMDEN, New Jersey, has been nomi- 
C nated as the “Radio Center of the 
World,” as five of the most famous radio 
sets are now being built there in the RCA 
Victor plant. Camden is but a short ferry 
ride from Philadelphia where many of the 
artisans of this immense enterprise live. 
In Philadelphia are the huge factories of 
the Atwater Kent and Philco Companies. 
Altogether, in this section more radio 
wares are made than in any other similar 
area of the world. 

Now Chicago is claiming to be the Mid- 
West radio center of our country. Its new 
Mid-West “Radio City’ contains more 
than sixty-six thousand square feet of floor 


space. Its Studio A is the largest broad- 
casting unit in the world. 
Here are Musical Broadcastings for 


January that should attract the attention of 
those who are seeking the finer things in 
the art. 

Music Appreciation Hour— 

WEAF and WJZ and associated stations 
Friday mornings (except January 2nd), 
from 11 to 12 o’clock, Eastern Standard 
Time. 

General Electric Orchestra— 
WEAF and associated stations 
Saturday evenings from 9 to 10 o'clock, 
Eastern Standard Time. 

Both of the above broadcasts are under 
the direction of Walter Damrosch. 
Chicago Opera Company— 

WJZ and associated stations 
Saturday evenings from 10 to 11 o'clock, 


Music Lovers 


Eastern Standard Time. 
Stromberg-Carlson Program—(Rochester 
Civic Orchestra) 
WJZ and associated stations 
Monday evenings from 10 to 10.30 o’clock, 
Eastern Standard Time. 
Atwater Kent Concerts— 
WEAF and associated stations 
Sunday evenings from 9.15 to 10.15 o'clock, 
Eastern Standard Time. 

The Columbia Broadcasting Company, 
Inc., at which Miss Alice Kieth is broad- 
casting director of what is known as “The 
American School of the Air,” announces 
the following educational musical events 
for January. These are intended to co- 
ordinate with the music appreciation work 
of the Public Schools and should be of 
especial interest to Supervisors. 

For the Primary Grades there will be 
programs of story telling and music on 
January 13th and 27th, at half past two, 
Eastern Standard Time. 

For the Intermediate’ Grades there will 
be programs devoted to “Men's and Wo- 
men’s Voices” and “The Nutcracker Suite,” 
on January 6th and 20th, at half past two. 

For the Upper Grades, High Schools 
and Adults there will be these programs, 
also at half past two: 

January 8, French Folk and Art Songs 

January 15, Two French Composers— 

Saint-Saéns and Debussy 
The French Symphony 
Russian Folk and Church 
Music 


January 22, 
January 29, 


MASTER DISCS 


By PETER HUGH REED 


T HAS been a strange but undeniable 

fact that one of the loveliest lyrical 

works ever conceived, the “Symphony 
in G Minor” of Mozart, was not available 
in our domestic catalogues until recently, 
when Brunswick issued their album set No. 
22, in a fitting interpretation or recording. 
The omission was scarcely comprehensible 
when one considers the haunting beauty, the 
exquisite lyrical sequences of this sym- 
phony, and its deservedly universal pop- 
ularity. 

Richard Strauss conducting the Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra in the new Brunswick 
set gives us a carefully planned and well 
executed reading of the “G Minor.” “He 
wisely avoids sensationalism, thus proving 
he has fine qualities of symphonic thought,” 
as one English critic once noted. Strauss, 
in his intrepretation, informs us that, even 
though an eminent composer of a more 
modern era, he nevertheless has a keen ap- 
preciation of the classical school. 

Koussevitsky and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra have played Tchaikovsky’s “Sym- 
phony in B Minor” (the ‘Pathetic”) for 
a Victor recording, albuin set No. 85. A 
first audition of this set commends it highly 
for its recording opulence. It proves to be 
one of the foremost reproductions of a 
symphony orchestra offered by Victor, and 
it establishes the Bostonians for the first 
time in a fitting manner on the discs. 

Koussevitsky’s reading of this work stres- 
ses detail. It is poignantly dramatic and 
superbly poetic, but it fails to transcend 
Fried’s excellent reading, which to us és 
one of the most remarkable symphonic re- 
cordings in existence. Fried keeps his 
reading free from undue sentiment, where- 
as Koussevitsky stresses sentiment; for 
that reason the former should survive ap- 
preciation the longer. Both readings how- 
ever are notable ones, and both will 
undoubtedly find popularity. 


Flexible Patterning 


HRICH KLEIBER, the newest leader 

of the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra, came from Europe where 
he has established an eminent reputation 
as both a symphonic and an operatic con- 
ductor. It has been pointed out that Klei- 
ber brings to his readings an unfaltering 
sense of design, a firm yet flexible tonal 
quality, and a sympathetic understanding 
of content and purpose. In Smetana’s tone- 
poem Moldau from the suite “My Father- 
land,” Kleiber gives us just such a reading. 
This work describing the course of the 
famous Bohemian river, Moldau, from its 
source to its broadly sweeping flow toward 
the sea, is one of Smetana’s most appeal- 
ing orchestral works. An earlier recorded 
version of this work by Moerike lacked the 
broadly sweaping and impressive move- 
ment of Kleiber’s finale. Brunswick discs 
90086-87. 

Two more versions of the Dance of the 
Seven Veils from Richard Strauss» “Sal- 
ome” have been released. One is played 
by the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
under the direction of Bruno Walter, 
Columbia dise 67814D, and the other is 
played by the Berlin State Orchestra under 
the direction of the composer, Brunswick 
disc 90088. Of the three versions—the 
first was played by the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony and was issued by Victor—the one 
by the composer is the best, not only as 


% 


regards alertness and clarity of interpreta- 
tion but also as regards actual recording. 


César Franck Symphony 
i 1887-88 César Franck composed a 
symphony for chorus and orchestra en- 
titled “Psyche.” Later four parts of the 
work for orchestra alone were made into 
a suite. The final part of this suite 
“Psyche and Eros” depicting the “final 
bliss of the lovers” has been recorded for 
Columbia by Désiré Defauw and the Or- 
chestra of the Brussels Royal Conserva- 
tory. (Disc No. 67812D.) Here is music 
filled with tenderness, ecstatic mysticism 
and ethereal passion. It is well played and 
recorded. 

Defauw and the same orchestra unite to— 
give us an interesting disc on which they 
play Prokofiev’s ingenious March from 
“The Love of Three Oranges” and Gla- — 
zounov’s lovely “Interludium in Modo An- 
tica’’ which is made newly interesting in its 
orchestral dress (Columbia dise 67812D). 

It is interesting to note that in the pre- 
sentation of Moussorgsky’s opera, “The 
Fair at Sorochinsk,” which the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company are producing for the — 
first time in this country this winter, the 
composer’s tone-poem, “A Night on a Bare 
Mountain,” will be used as a ballet. The 
program of this work, which concerns it-— 
self with the orgy on a Witches’ Sabbath, 
has been given here previously. . Albert 
Wolff conducting the Orchestra of the 
Lamoureaux Concerts gives us a vital and 
almost unanswerable reading of this picce 
d’ occasion on Brunswick dise 90089. 

It might be pointed out that the better 
one becomes acquainted with Godowsky’s 
records, the more one grows to respect 
his pianistic abilities even though one may 
disagree with his interpretations. For 
Godowsky can always be relied upon to — 
“expound with authority and clarity,” and 
with a rhythmic precision which is ad- 
mirable. In Beethoven’s “Les Adieux” 
Sonata, Opus 81a, to be found on Columbia 
discs 67810-811D, he gives us a well con- 
trasted reading of its three varied moods 
respectively entitled, The Farewell, The 
Absence, and The Return. 

In Schumann’s “Carnaval,” Columbia set — 
No. 145, Godowsky again commands our 
respect, although he scarcely realizes the 
subtlety which Schumann’s music demands, 
nor does he succeed in unifying the whole 
in a completely satisfying manner. His 
tonal qualities however are broad and 
forceful, and effective in the recording. 


Gregorian Music 


N BRINGING out the two albums of 

Gregorian Chants sung by the Monks 
of the Saint Pierre de Solesmes Abbey in 
France, Victor have stencilled in wax an 
historical event. The Abbey of Solesmes, a 
famous Benedictine monastery, was founded 
in 1010. It is one of the oldest and most fa- _ 
mous edifices of its kind. It is told that Pope 
Pius Xth entrusted to these monks the work — 
of restoring the Gregorian Chant, which 
during the course of centuries had lost its 
purity of form. The Gregorian Chant or 
Song Prayer of the Catholic Church js 
said probably to have come into being “in 
the [Vth or Vth Century, when the Chris- — 
tians, after a long period of persecution, 
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he Gechnic of Scale Playing 


By Francis L. Yorxe 


OT LONG ago I read in a musical 
N magazine, not THe. Erupe, the 

statement that it is not now neces- 
sary to practice scales on the piano, as “no 
one any longer writes scales in composi- 
tions.” This is just one more example of 
the many thoughtless statements, so mis- 
leading to music students, that often find 
their way into articles by writers on musi- 
cal subjects. 

In the first place, the statement is not 
true, for many modern composers do write 
scale passages in their compositions. Be- 
sides many passages that are not strictly 
scales are built on scales as a foundation. 
But, even supposing it were to be true, 
how is one to get the necessary technic for 
playing the scales found in the great mass 
f piano music written before the present 
music that occupies four-fifths of our 
: and of our recital programs? The 
compositions of all the great composers, 
down to and including Liszt, MacDowell 
and even Arensky, abound in scale passages. 

The practice of scales gives us the con- 
trol of the whole keyboard with either 
hand. It gives ease to the lateral move- 
mient of the arm, so necessary for fluent 
playing. It makes us familiar with the 
path that the fingers must follow through 
the maze of black and white that is our 
key-board and the position that they should 
take which is best suited to each key. It 
makes us familiar with the best fingering 
for most passages in each key; and if, be- 
fore playing a composition, we spend a few 
minutes in practicing the scale of the key 
in which it is written, we find ourselves 
much more at home in the actual playing 
of the piece. 

Granting, then, that the practice of the 
scales is necessary, what is the best method 
of practicing and of teaching the scales? 


] 


study 


Position of the Hand 


NE OF the most important points in 
scale playing is the position of the 
hand. Formerly, the greatest difficulty lay 
in putting the thumb under the hand in 
such a way as to avoid any unevenness or 
jerkiness and to secure close legato, so that 
the scale is played as if by a hand of one 
hundred fingers all equally strong, all strik- 
ing in exactly the same way from exactly 
the same distance. Ae we shall see later, 
much of this difficulty is quite unnecessary ; 
but, before coming to that, let us consider 
_the methods formerly taught, some of 
which are still in use. 

Plaidy, the well-known technician of the 
last century, insisted that the thumb should 
be passed under somewhat slowly, keeping 

pace with the fingers as they play and thus 
reaching its key just in time. This method 
is open to the objection that the general 
principles of technic require that each fin- 
ger should be over its key before the tone 
is made—that is, it must never strike in a 
sidewise direction. The Plaidy method 
does not bring the thumb into place soon 
enough. A still more important objection 
is that this method requires several sepa- 
rate motions when one is sufficient, thus 
contravening the well-established principle 
of pedagogics that the simplest, most direct 
method, the one requiring the least expendi- 
_ ture of mental energy, is the best. 
It was an advance over this method 
when we were taught that the thumb must 
Pass under to its position over the new 
key as soon as possible after it releases the 
first key. This is by far the most scienti- 
fic way, supposing that the thumb must 
_ be passed under at all for the purpose of 
making the tones legato, But I think we 


have at last arrived at the true, scientific 
way of playing scales and that is by avoid- 
ing practically all passing under of the 
thumb. The method is this. First let us 
forget the old technical studies in which 
the pupil was made to lift the fingers as 
high as possible and strike the keys from 
on high. Instead let us play with as little 
motion as possible, using what is called 
surface playing, in which the fingers are in 
contact with the keys all of the time. 

The old method of bending the thumb 
well under the hand and trying to strike 
with it when it is in the worst possible 
position for striking has caused untold 
hours of wasted practice. If the hand is 
turned towards the thumb and held high 
enough so that the thumb strikes nearly 
on the end instead of on its side, if the long 
fingers are well over the black keys, espe- 
cially in those scales! which require the use 
of many black keys, if the hand is rather 
arched in form, and the arm is moved 
smoothly and evenly along over the key- 
board so that each finger is exactly over 
its key soon enough to play at the proper 
time, then the fingers will drop on the keys 
without effort and with no_ perceptible 
motion of the thumb in either direction. 
Thus the motion of the thumb under the 
hand is reduced to practically nothing. 


Staccato Practice 

N A FORMER article I have spoken 

of the necessity for staccato practice 
as a basis for all technical work. This 
is especially necessary in scale playing in 
order to have brilliant, clean-cut tone pro- 
duction. It is very interesting to know 
that Chopin, whose scales were the wonder 
and admiration of his contempories, taught 
his pupils to play them staccato. This 
method that I have outlined for scale play- 
ing, namely, staccato surface playing with 
high arched hand, the thumb playing on the 
end, not under the hand, will be found to 
be ideal from a technical standpoint amd to 
produce brilliant, even scales with much 
less practice and effort. Each finger, and 
the thumb, will come to its key in the most 
easy and convenient way. Each one will be 
over its key in ample time to touch it firm- 


ly and surely. The arm will glide along, 
carrying the hand to the proper place at 
exactly the right time. There will be no 
temptation to twist the arm or the wrist 
in using the thumb either in approaching 
it or in leaving it. The thumb itself, in- 
stead of trying to take its key in the most 
inconvenient and awkward way, trying to 
strike when doubled under the hand, will 
be directly over its key and will be in a 
position to play in the freest and most con- 
venient way. 

To acquire an easy lateral motion of the 
arm I would suggest having the pupil slide 
his hand up and down the keyboard, the 
tip of each finger just touching the keys. 

The first scale to practice and to teach 
is the chromatic scale. This is by far 
the easiest scale to play, gives more prac- 
tice to the thumb action and with young 
children is 


much more interesting than 
the diatonic scale. Even the youngest 


children enjoy playing it. When it can be 
played easily with each hand in each di- 
rection, the hands should play it in con- 
trary motion, the left hand beginning on 
middle C, the right hand on E, a third 
above. In this way the fingering is exactly 
the same for the two hands—a very great 
advantage at first with beginners. When 
this is well conquered the scale may be 
played in parallel motion. 


Blocking the Scales 

HE NEXT scale to practice and to 

teach should be some scale containing 
all the black keys, Chopin in his teaching 
always began with the scale of G flat. I 
find the scale of B somewhat easier, in 
spite of the fact that the left hand by ex- 
ception has to start with the fourth finger. 
Now, all scales should be thought of as 
being composed of two sections or blocks, 
requiring two positions of the hand. In 
the case of the scale of B one position is 
that of the thumb of the right hand on B, 
the first and second fingers being on C# 
and D#. The other position is that of the 
thumb on E, with the first, second and 
third fingers on F#, G#, Ad. In the left 
hand the order of the fingers is, of course, 
reversed. In other words, with each hand 
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the thumb and fingers should lie either 
over a white key and two black ones, or 
over a white key and three black ones. 
The right hand should at first play up the 
scale and the left hand down the scale. 

It is very helpful in each key to take the 
whole block of keys, either the three or 
the four, that lie under the hand in each 
section, and play them all together. Never 
mind the discord. In this way the feeling 
for the group is more quickly established 
than by playing the keys one after the 
other. 

The glissando scale should be given at 
a quite early stage, not so much because 
in actual playing it has great practical 
value, but because a well played glissando 
scale is a model scale for the student to 
imitate when playing with the regular scale 
fingering. To acquire the ability to play 
the glissando scale well the pupil should 
be taught to slide the thumb with the nail 
on the keys down from the extreme right 
hand of the key board (for the right 
hand) without depressing the keys. Then, 
when it slips along easily and evenly, let 
just enough pressure be given so that the 
keys dip slightly as the thumb passes along, 
like a field. of grain under a gentle breeze. 
Practice this until the slight depression 
can be made with perfect evenness. Then 
gradually, very gradually, increase the 
pressure until all the tones speak, The 
thumb joint must remain perfectly loose. 
The same kind of practice should be given 
to the middle finger in ascending right 
hand scales, and the reverse to the left 
hand. Perfectly even glissando scales will 
be the result, in a surprisingly short time. 


Strongly Accented Scales 


T IS BEST to practice the scales with 

the right hand not playing above the 
soprano C and the left not below the bass 
C (second space), thus keeping the arms 
well across the body. This tends to put 
the hand in the proper position. Scales 
should always be practiced with a strong 
accent, and the uneven accents, three, five, 
nine, are the best. A friend of mine told 
me that the late Rafael Joseffy used to 
practice his scales with so strong an ac- 
cent that you could hang your hat on the 
accented note, it stood out so far. 

Scales should be practiced nearly always 
staccato, with the hands a third, a sixth, a 
tenth, or an octave apart, with a strong 
diminuendo or crescendo, fortissimo, pia- 
nisstmo, with a swell in the center. A fine 
rhythmical practice is to play three octaves 
in one hand while playing two or four in 
the other. One of the best and quickest 
ways to acquire velocity is to repeat each 
note in scale playing, each finger twice on 
each key, very staccato, ensuring an ex- 
tremely rapid motion of the finger. 

The Liszt (Mason) two finger scale is 
also very valuable. In this the scale is 
played thus: CD, DE, EF, FG, and so 
forth with the fingers 1-2, 1-2, 1-2, through- 
out the whole scale, then fingering with 
2-3, 2-3, 2-3, throughout the scale, then with 
3-4, 3-4, 3-4 and, finally, with 4-5, 4-5, 4-5. 
This produces the rapid repetition of a 
key which Liszt said was so beneficial. 

After the scale of B is well in hand the 
other scales that contain several black keys 
should be practiced, leaving the scales of 
C and B flat for the last. In teaching the 
pupil how to form scales nothing should be 
said about steps and half steps. After 
learning the chromatic scale, show him 
how in the diatonic scale in the first group 
(as C, D, E) we skip a key twice and then 
take the next one, In the second group 
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(as F, G, A, B,) we skip three times and 
then take the next. In the key of C all 
the skipped keys are, of course, black. Then 
have him form scales on any key, black or 
white, by skip, skip, next, then, skip, skip, 
skip, next. Even a young child will learn 
in a few minutes how to make any scale. 
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Starting on the Black Keys 

N PLAYING the scales that begin on 

a black key, always think of the finger- 
ing and of the position of the hand as be- 
ginning with the thumb on the first white 
key. Thus in playing the scale of E flat, 
start with the thumb on F and play F, G, 
A flat, B flat, then, C,-D, E flat. This 
brings to the student’s- attention the two 
positions that the hand must take in play- 


HERE IS just enough of poetry in 

that little word, Marinba, to pique 

curiosity ; and this curiosity finds its 
reward when one discovers that the bundle 
of wooden bars and gourds, which consti- 
tute its early state, has been long the chief 
musical instrument of Guatemala, that in- 
teresting and romantic little Central Amer- 
ican state still inhabited mostly by Indians. 
It is the native and national instrument of 
Guatemala, where it was in use centuries 
before the coming of the Spaniards. 

From Guatemala this instrument has 
migrated to South America and to South- 
ern Mexico, Also it is interesting to know 
that a simple form of it is indigenous to 
Africa. In its various evolutions it may be 
found with almost any number of grad- 
uated wooden or bamboo bars, from five 
to twenty-five; and these may be arranged 
over a simple framework or over gourds 
which then act as resonance chambers. 


Described by a Native 
HE FOLLOWING description of this 
interesting instrument, is furnished 
through the courtesy and codperation of 
Senor Don F. Sanchez Latour, a native of 
Guatemala and formerly Minister at Wash- 
ington from that country. 

A pre-requisite of the construction of 
a good marimba is the very careful selec- 
tion of the wood which is to be used. 
There is but one species of tree, known as 
the “female Hormigo,” which furnishes the 
material out of which the keys of the in- 
strument can be made. This grows in 
western and southern Guatemala; and, ac- 
cording to the marimbistas, it must be cut 
down at a certain phase of the moon. 

This kind of hard wood has been used 
for making the marimba since times im- 
memorial. The Indians call it the ‘“musi- 
cal wood’; and it is said that, when the 
tree has been felled and they proceed to 
hew it into convenient blocks, the ax strik- 


ing this scale, bringing the hand in the 
proper position over each block or section 
of the scale. The key note, E flat, on which 
the scale starts, should at first be looked 
upon as being an extra note (so far as the 
position of the hand is concerned) and can 
be added with the first (or second) finger 
after the rest of the scale is well in mind. 
Paderewski suggests that the outside of 
the hand should be somewhat low when 
playing toward the little finger, and some- 
what high when playing towards the thumb. 
He also suggests that if the pedal is used 
in scale playing, as it sometimes is,, it 
should be used at the beginning and at the 
end of the scale but not in the middle. 
The beauty of a scale depends on its 
evenness, clearness and velocity. To se- 


cure these results the finger must move 
as little as possible, going up and down 
with the key but not leaving it. The tone 
must be as ‘staccato as possible; the more 


rapid the scale the more staccato it should- 


be. Practicing in this way and keeping 
in mind the suggestions given above, the 
student is certain to acquire an excellent 
scale technic. It has been said that a well 
played scale should be like a string of beau- 
tiful pearls, evenly matched, each one per- 
fect; but it has also been said, “How often 
do we hear scales played that remind us 
rather of a string of over-cooked peas.” To 
pianists who wish to play scales beauti- 
fully I would repeat the saying of a wise 
piano teacher of the old school. When his 
pupils, having completed their work with 


@he Pylarimba 


By Curissiz J. ANDERSON 


ing the wood gives out a musical sound. 


The Sounding Bars 

NCE THE BLOCKS have been taken 

to the place where the instrument is 
to be constructed, the artisans cut them 
into smaller pieces—but never with a saw. 
They must be pared off with a hatchet in 
order to avoid losing the grain of the wood. 
Knotty wood is useless because it gives 
out a dead sound. The smaller pieces of 
wood are submitted to a slow and contin- 
uous drying process which takes from six 
to seven months, stoves or ranges being 
employed for this purpose. Too much heat 
or exposure to the sun cracks or warps 
the wood, and the long period of drying is 
necessary in order to prevent thé slightest 
shrinking? afterwards. 

After the various materials have been 
properly prepared, the framework of the 
marimba is built. This consists of a kind 
of long topless table in the shape of a trap- 
ezoid. The frame can be made of ma- 
hogany, cypress, oak or any similar variety 
of hard wood and is usually elaborately 
decorated and carved. Around the four 
sides of the top of the frame go the “flaps” 
which consist of a board about six inches 
wide, and, on the inside of these flaps, some 
strips of oak are carefully joined. These 
strips contain the pegs through which are 
threaded the cords that support the keys 
and keep them in place. 

It is in making the keys that the special 
wood is required. These keys, that corre- 
spond to those on the piano, are cut in accord- 
ance with a scale of prescribed dimensions 
and then polished and tuned to a certain 
pitch very much like the one used for the 
piano. There are seventy-eight major (nat- 
ural) notes and thirty-three minor (sharps), 
the latter being on a second keyboard. 


The Tuning Process 
HE TUNING is one of the most diffi- 
cult phases in the construction of the 


marimba because it requires a very acute 
ear accustomed to the precise and exact 
tone of each note. Tuning is done by 
gradually reducing the thickness of each 
key, by means of a small adz. The slight- 
est mistake will cause the loss of the key 
as, because of its special size, it cannot be 
used any other place. 

Then comes the sounding boxes, vulgarly 
called “tecomates” because in the primi- 
tive marimbas gourds were used for this 
purpose. The boxes are made of very fine 
cedar, thoroughly dried. They have the 
shape of a hollow quadrangular pyramid 
with the top cut off, which ends in a sharp 
point at the lower end. These boxes are 
also made according to a special scale of 
measurements. The larger ones, which 
furnish the lower bass notes, are about 
thirty inches in length; and the smaller 
ones, corresponding to the high treble notes, 
are from an inch and a quarter up. 


Tone Secrets 


ND NOW comes one of the real se- 

crets of the mellow sound of the 
marimba. At the lower end of the sound 
boxes a small, perfectly round hole is burnt 
by means of a red hot iron, and about it 
is placed a small cone with the top cut 
off; and this is made of hard black wax 
called “talnete.” Over the opening in the 
cone is stretched a thin membrane which is 
obtained by drying the intestine of a pig 
slowly in the shade until it peels, forming 
a very thin white skin. 

The sound waves that come from the up- 
per part of the sounding box when the key is 
struck, descends, causing the membrane 
to vibrate, which accounts for that soft, 
melodious tone that is characteristic of 
the marimba. ’ 

When the constructing of the sounding 
boxes! is completed, each of them is also 
tuned in unison with the corresponding 
note by cutting off the upper end until the 
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him were about to leave him, he would dis-_ 


miss them with the words, “Now go, and 
play tens of thousands of scales.” 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MR. YORK’S ARTICLE. 
1. Give three reasons for the efficacy 
of scale practice. 


2. What should be the position of the 


thumb in scale playing? 


3. Why does staccato practice assist in 


scale playing? 

4. How should the glissando at first be 
practiced? 

5. What is an aid to fingering when 
starting scales on the black keys? 


required resonance is obtained. Each box 
is thus made for a determined and exclu- 
sive note and is then secured under its 
respective key or note. 

Even the playing sticks, themselves, with 
which the notes are: sounded, need special 
care in their making. They are about eight- 
een inches long and made of a tough and 
flexible wood called “guisisil” and at the 
end have round heads made of strips of 
raw rubber. These heads are smaller and 
harder for the treble and softer and larger 
for the bass notes. By two months of care- 
ful construction by two highly skilled work- 
men a marimba may be finished. 


The Artist Manufacturer 


STRANGE THING about the ma- 

rimba is that many of them are con- 
structed by the players themselves. You 
would never think of Paderewski construct- 
ing his own piano or of Paganini or Sara- 
sate making a violin to play on, yet in 
the “Excelsior Marimba” you have one 
that has been constructed by the musicians 
now about to play on it. 

There are families, especially around 
Quezaltenango, second largest city of Guate- 
mala, in which the constructing and play- 
ing on a marimba has become hereditary. 

A certain similarity between the ma- 
rimba and xylophone sometimes leads to a 
confusion of the two instruments. Never- 
theless there is a distinct difference in their 
construction and tone quality. In the 
xylophone the sounding wooden bars rest 
on bells, usually of straw. Its tone is more 
or less metallic, while that of the marimba 
is softer and more pleasant to the ear. 
Somewhat similar in appearance is the 
Glockenspiel, of which, however, the sound- 
ing parts are plates of steel giving rather 
the tone-quality of small bells. The vibra- 
phone, a late invention, is little different 
from the xylophone in its construction and 
tone quality. 
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THE MARIMBA WITH NATIVE GUATEMALAN PLAYERS 


THE MARIMBA OF GUATEMALA AND AFRICA if ‘ 
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‘OR MANY MONTHS the American 
Federation of Musicians (compris- 
ing 140,000 Professional musicians in 


| 


6 President, Mr. Joseph N. Weber, have, 
ough very extensive advertising, enrolled 
he Music Defense League, between one 
1 two million people all “protesting 
Ainst further invasion of the art by ma- 
mes.” 
[The main reason for all this activity is 
It the introduction of the talking picture 
unquestionably thrown out of work 
“immense number of orchestral and or- 
n players formerly engaged at very high 
aries in the cinema theaters. 
The incursion of any machine at any 
always has proved a temporary set- 
§ to the human effort displaced by the 
chine. 


The war between machinery and 

yor has been, is, and will be, an unending 
e€. When the printing press displaced 
Bist there were those who predicted 
at literature and even writing would 
pire. Neither did. True we do not have 
> wealth of hand-decorated missals which 
en at the time of their production could be 
tchased only at great cost and, outside 
the church, were seen by but a few rich 
ople. But what do we have in its place? 
llions of books of priceless value to man. 
ow has it affected labor? Thousands of 
en are employed at a wage that would 
uke the monastic scribes breathless with 
credulity. 
How has it affected art? Countless 
mes can now possess replicas of great 
t works which under earlier conditions 
eit occupants might never have seen, and 
which these acquire a taste to view the 
iginals, a condition which in turn has en- 
nced the money value of the works of 
Vinci, Raphael, Cellini, Rembrandt, Van 
yck, Murillo, Velasquez and all other 
ally great artists. 


[he War on the Machine in India 


XANDHI at this moment is fighting the 
machine with Swarj, but he will lose 
one way, because the machine always 
ins. But, at the same time in another 
ay he will win, because the machine al- 
ys puts a higher premium upon art pro- 
iced by the hand, for the simple reason 
at no machine will ever be made with a 
ind, a heart or a soul. The machine has 
; place, and it is a very vital place in the 
heme of mankind; but, no matter how 
arvelously contrived, it can never displace 
an himself. All rational, unprejudiced 
ople must recognize and appreciate the 
stinct fields of man and the machine. 
Tn the present very serious situation, the 
splacement of musicians in cinema theaters 
is very properly been taken up by the 
nion, and it was obviously the obligation 
the Union to stand valiantly by its mem- 
rs, doing everything possible to help them 
gain profitable employment. This it has 
ne through its drastic advertising in warn- 
e the public against the invasion of musical 
bots in art. It reports two million con- 
rts. Can it, however, persuade the vast 
oving picture public that the musical talk- 
g pictures are not enjoyable when the 
iblic is thronging the theaters nightly? 
he public has a way of deciding such 
atters for itself. Might it not have been 
tter to have focused this great and expen- 
e campaign upon the thought that, how- 
er wonderful the sound pictures may be, 
e actual performance of beautiful music 
fine musicians transcends it so vastly 
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' United States and Canada) and its ac-’° 


AN EDITORIAL 


Justice to the Dusician and to “Wechanical Pyusic” 


that the removal of the musicians from the 
theaters is a great puble loss, as it indeed 
has proved itself to be. 

The talking machine and the talking 
pictures are, in their highest development, 


mirrors of art. They 
create nothing, they mere- 
ly reflect. The finer their 
development, the more truth- 
ful their reflection. Some- 
times this is marvelously at- 
tained. It even happens that 
some voices, for instance, really 
sound better when reproduced than 
in the original. No one knows why. 
Others seem to lose in reproduction. 
When the reproducing machinery is 
not perfect or not perfectly operated, 
the results may be very bad indeed. ¥ 
The same is true of the radio which is 
a channel of sound. 

We cannot decry one machine, without 
decrying another. |The moving picture 
itself is a machine. Wet it is a machine that 
under proper conditions has added prodi- 
giously to the happiness of the world, 
through distributing cheap but absorbing 
entertainment. Incidentally, for a decade 
it led to the employment of thousands and 
thousands of musicians. Now these men 
have lost their work and the problem is 
to see that they are re-employed as rapidly 
as possible. Tur Ertunpe is always glad to 
do anything practical to help in such a 
cause. 


“Meeting Change 
Pee CHANGE is the law of 
life. The talking machine, the radio, 
the talking pictures, have come and are 
giving joy to millions. They represent a 
means of recording and transmitting musi- 


cal interpretations, which in our opinion has 
been of inestimable value in the educationat 
and artistic development of public taste. lf 
the public had not liked these machines, 
their manufacture would have been a his- 
tory of bankruptcy instead of trat of the 
accumulation of huge fortunes. 

These amazing inventions, like the little 
girl with the curl, may be either “very good” 
or ‘very horrid.’ The cheap machine in 
the hands of a bungling novice soon becomes 
a public nuisance. But that is true of all 
musical instruments. We are only too 
familiar now and then with spectral “radio 
voices” sounding like ghosts of a thousand 
Yorricks howling through phantom mega- 
phones. We are already tired to death of 
crooning tenors, squawky sopranos, impu- 
dent advertising propaganda and the re- 
currence over and over again of the same 
time-worn tunes. The fabric of novelty 
in music has been worn threadbare. 

The bugbear of modern town and country 
life is the cheap radio in the hands of cheap 
people. A fine receiving set is a precision 
instrument of the most exquisite scientific 
manufacture. In order to capture the 
myriads of tonal gradations and harmonics 
which mark the quality and interpretation of 
a worthy piece of music, the instrument 
itself and its adjustment must be exceed- 
ingly accurate. Cheap radio sets, made of 
cheap materials, by bungling mechanics, like 
ninety-eight-cent alarm clocks, and mani- 
pulated by cheap people who instinctively 
select the worst music that manages to leak 


A specimen of the caricatures issued by 
the American Federation of Musicians in 
its campaign to fight mechanical sutsic. 

(Reproduced by permission) 


out on the air, are responsible for the un- 
bearable clamor of noises heard on some of 
our highways—noises that sound like a 
chorus of furies from Hades accompanied 
by the roar of a rolling mill. This, of 
course, does music a great deal of harm; 
and the average man is already made up 
in his mind that if he has a radio at all he 
must have a fine one made by a responsible 
company, the very best he can possibly af- 
ford. Such radios, bringing fine programs 
into the home, must prove an enormous 
stimulus and an undying incentive to mu- 
sic study, precisely as the printing press, 
by making learning accessible, has been 
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he Griumphant Advance Of Plusic 


the great avenue to general education. Be- 
fore the printing press, education was the 
rare privilege of the few. Now it is lit- 
erally universal: yet the printing press is 
a “machine.” Like the radio it may be used 
to debase instead of exalt, as some of our 
cheap newspapers demonstrate. But the 
printing press at its best is one of the great 
cornerstones of civilization. 


What Machines Have Done for 
Music 

oR HOSE WHO possess fine receiving 

sets gladly endure the inexpiable nui- 
sance of cheap apparatus and impossible tal- 
ent, because of the many wonderfully beau- 
tiful musical programs coming in daily, pro- 
grams that make the radio a necessity in 
every home. Because certain inferior 
broadcastings bear no more relation to real 
music made in person than a stuffed pup 
does to a live pup is surely no reason why 
we should eschew a wonderful transmission 
of a great symphony by a world famous 
orchestra. The discriminating radio public 
knows full well that by turning the dial one 
millimeter it may move from a remarkable 
symphonic program to one that sounds like 
a riot in hell’s kitchen. 

No matter how. great the claims of the 
most enthusiastic manufacturers, no radio 
transmission of orchestral and concert per- 
formances can equal actual attendance at 
the concert; yet what we do get is so utterly 
marvelous and is heard by so'many millions 
of people who could not otherwise hear it at 
all, that to be without a good radio in these 
days is a domestic misfortune. By the me- 
chanical distribution of music the public 
has in five years come to know one thou- 
sand times as much about music as in the 
previous millennium. Millions have there- 
by heard really fine music for the first time 
iu their lives. They are having their first 
opportunity to discriminate between the good 
and the bad; and they are deciding almost 
unanimously in favor of the good. Other- 
wise the great manufacturers who advertise 
over the radio would not be so anxious to 
sponsor fine music. 

Now the fact of the matter is that the 
dear radio public is becoming so well edu- 
cated that it demands the best. It requires 
no seer to envisage the result, namely, a 
greatly increased interest in music study. 
We also assume that it will whet the public 
appetite to hear really worth-while musicians 
“Gn the flesh.” In fact, we are convinced that 
the artist has no better advertising me- 
diums than the radioand thetalking pictures. 
If the cinema public knew, for instance, 
that John Barrymore was expected to shake 
hands with Mary Pickford at a certain 
time, on the steps of the City Hall, all of 
the municipal police would be required to 
keep the crowd in order. Unquestionably 
musical artists, favorably known through 
cinema and radio, will multiply the demands 
for their services “in person.” 


A Transition Era 

E ARE PASSING through a pe- 

riod of gigantic mutation in all fields. 
Music itself was never so enormously ad- 
vertised as: at present. That this must 
result in increased demands for music per- 
formance, music study and music materials 
is obvious. The public, much as it devours 
mechanical music and benefits from the best, 
will not lessen its ultimate demand for mu- 
sic from living artists. There is a thrill in 
hearing and seeing an actual performance 
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that never can be conveyed mechanically. 
Moying pictures of ball games, for instance, 
send crowds to the fields rather than draw 
them away. 

On the other hand the machines when 
highly developed and properly operated un- 
der right conditions can do that which could 
not possibly be accomplished otherwise. 
The reproduction of a complete symphony, 
played by a great orchestra under a world- 
famous conductor, and all this accomplished 
from records in the home, has never re- 
duced attendance at the concerts of our 
American symphony orchestras, nor has it 
jeopardized the livelihood of the performers. 
It has actually made the position of the or- 
chestral performer far more stable. 


A Cloud in the Sky 
HERE IS, HOWEVER, the present 


tragedy of the performers removed 
from moving picture theaters, to which the 
American Federation of Musicians has de- 
voted its time and capital. All of their 
fellow-musicians desire to help in the most 
practical manner. The mushroom growth 
oi the cinema in America brought with it 
at first small orchestras and then great or- 
chestras fostered by that trinity of R’s— 
Hugo Riesenfeld, R. L. Rothafel (Roxy); 
Erno Rapée—and others. Orchestras be- 
came the vogue, and the golden age of the 
orchestral performer arrived gloriously. 
Then came the so-called super-jazz (“jazz 
with a college education”) and the sal- 
aries of musicians rocketed to unheard of 
prices. To these people the talking pic- 
ture came like a Florida hurricane. The 
moving picture managers saw what they 
thought was a substantial saving in dismiss- 
ing the orchestra. . In our opinion they 
acted with unwarranted haste, because the 
really worth while orchestra was a huge 
attraction in itself. One manager admitted 
that his reason for getting rid of the 
orchestra was that the contrast between 
the music of the orchestra and_ the 
music of the screen was so obviously 
in favor of the orchestra that he could 
not “put over” the sound pictures if he kept 
the orchestra. This fatuous reasoning may 
empty his theater some day, as the public 
had learned to like the really fine orches- 
tras and unquestionably miss them now. 


A (Critical Digest of Plusic and Plasters of Ptusic — 


Prophet of Gods to Come 
P. E. BACH is in no way the equally 
* born follower of his father in the 
order of his genius. But he was a repre- 
sentative of a new time, of new views in 
the art. Even alone through his handling 
of exposition and mode of expression in 
piano playing, he opefied new paths for in- 
strumental music and broadened its possibil- 
ities. In his compositions one finds the 
beginnings of later soul expression, Haydn’s 
“make life worth while” ideas and naivete, 
Mozart’s heart and spiritual touches, even 
Beethoven's humor and dramatic strokes 
—indeed only suggestions, but nevertheless 
in the budding. And so C. P. E Bach 
builds the bridge between J. S. Bach and 
Haydn; and then the music of North Ger- 
many goes to Vienna. 

Quite noteworthy is this foreign depar- 
ture only to return again in fifty years. 
Always more pregnant does the instrumen- 
tal music become as the echo and the reécho 


At Philadelphia’s largest moving picture 
theater, “The Mastbaum,” the “symphony 
orchestra,” which is an amazingly fine one 
under the direction of the brilliant young 
Russian, Fabien Sevitsky (nephew of Sergei 
Koussevitsky, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony), invariably makes the “hit of 
the evening,’ no matter what picture is 
being shown. 


A Star of Hope 
N ECONOMIC SITUATION favor- 


ing the unemployed musicians is sure 
to arise in large cities with costly central 
city theater properties where there is a 
large admission.fee (Say 75c to $1.00) as 
contrasted with the smaller fee (35c to 
50c) charged by theaters in outlying dis- 
tricts, which a few weeks later will play 
the same picture. The central city houses 
will not, in all probability, find the novelty 
of new pictures sufficient to draw audi- 
ences, with the necessarily higher rate of 
admission which the high central city taxes 
demand. 

It is unlikely that the general public, 
always seeking its “money’s worth,” will 
continue long to pay double the price and 
go four times the distance to attend per- 
formances that they may. enjoy with so 
much less expense and effort right around 
the corner. This doubtless accounts for 
the fact of many such theaters being 
“dark” a large part of the year, while out- 
lying theaters flourish. 

The movie interests have untold millions 
invested in center city properties, and their 
most plausible solution to what is already 
becoming a problem, is the addition of 
living talent of a high character. With 
adequate musical attractions these theaters 
may again open their doors. 


A Remedy 


gee 2 ARE probably far more musi- 
cians engaged now in cinemas than 
there were twenty or twenty-five years 
ago; but there is only a fraction of ‘musi- 
cal employment in cinemas to-day as com- 
pared with four or five years ago. The 
talking (colored) picture is still an enormous 
novelty. We hear that there is in the 
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offing the stereoscopic cinema that may be 
shown in three dimensions and in color. 
These novelties will unquestionably wane 
in public interest, just as the movie itself 

was beginning to wane when the talking 
pictures came along. Then we predict 
that orchestras will be widely resumed, 
as the theatrical managers can not be 
blind to their drawing power, the public 
really desiring them. It is for this reason 
that we strongly urge our readers to ap- 
plaud enthusiastically when really good 
music is heard in the theater and thereby 
to hasten the resumption of the employ- 
ment of deserving musicians. 

Unquestionably many of the vacated 
positions will be refilled, even before the 
novelty of the talking picture wanes. The 
power of novelty is immense. A year ago 
in Stockholm we heard the first talking 
picture of the revue type ever presented 
in Sweden. It was the typical Broadway 
show with its centipedes of chorus girls 
and local “wise cracks.” The audience of 
two thousand Swedes filed in as deco- 
rously as though going to church. They 
heard the performance without “cracking 
a smile’ or showing any excitement and 
then filed out. This show packed houses 
for a month with audiences which could 
not understand a word but were drawn by 
the magnet of the novelty of this astonish- 
ing invention. 

When the positions are restored to the 
musicians temporarily “at liberty.” we be- 
lieve that employment will be upon the 
basis of quality. The old-fashioned “busi- 
ness musician,” who with his hammering 
and sawing was sometimes even more me- 
chanical than a machine itself, is sunk 
fathoms deep. Only unusually good play- 
ers with a genuine skill in their art may look 
for preferment in the future. The aver- 
age man has an uncanny way of apprais- 
ing real worth. Let Fritz Kreisler play 
off stage under the nom de plume of Tom 
Jones, and Mr. and Mrs. Public will know 
in a few seconds that they are listening to 
something that is very wonderful and very 
precious. 


Music Not “Battling for its Life” 


NFORTUNATELY, in this excite- 
ment some newspaper flare-heads have 
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of the times, of historical events, of the 
trend of culture. It is hardly possible to 
gain a truer picture of the year 1825 than 
from the musical works of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Schubert, especially with 
reference to the departure to Vienna. 


Naturally everything must not be under- 
stood too literally but must be understood 
with reference to tone pictures and selec- 
tivity. In his worth while, comfortable 
life, his joyful, naive music, his well wish- 
ing to mankind, and his superiority to life's 
turmoil and cross currents, picture Haydn. 
Picture him bringing his patron saint, 
Count Esterhazy, a new string quartet 
or symphony every Sunday. What a 
“grand old man,” with his pockets full of 
bon bons (in the musical sense) for the 
children (the public), always ready to 
help the misbehaving with good advice. 
Picture the well liked, loyal subject and 
officer, the pastor, the good and stern teach- 
er, the easy-going burgher with powdered 


wig, in long broad frock coat, and shoes 
with buckles. I hear Haydn speak not in 
his German but in Vienna dialect. 


Haydn's Public 


Or HIS public, the women, who can 
scarcely move because of their toilets, 
bow their heads and smile at the naive 
melodies and applaud—with their fans. 
Men take a pinch of snuff from their snuff- 
boxes, and say,“Yes, there is no one better 
than our Haydn.” 

Haydn is to be much thanked for his 
work in instrumental music.. The sym- 
phony orchestra he brought nearly to Bee- 
thoven ripeness. He raised the string quar- 
tet to a noble place, gave to piano com- 
positions more technic, elegance and grace, 
and broadened the horizon for instrumen- 
tal forms. Yes, here is an important 
figure in the art, but always amiable, laugh- 
ing (sometimes sarcastic), satisfied, care- 
free in his works (as in the times), in his 


given the impression that all music is “b 
tling for its life.” This is not the case 
all. Particularly those engaged in ta 

pictures, and some few teachers so i 
quately trained that they can not keep s! 
with the terrific musical progress of . 
hour, have been affected. 


The profession and the industry of 1 
sic represent vast activities, and the moti 
picture field is only a part. Many tea 
are reporting decided gains, despite 
worst financial depression in history. 
college head in the middle west has | 
told us that he has twenty times as me 
applications for musical instruction as 
had a few years ago. Theaters with rea 
capable orchestras draw immense crowds 
auditors who are most vociferous in th 
applause of fine performances. The su 
mer music camps at Interlochen and oth 
points have been marvelously success! 
The Atwater Kent contest drew some 50, 
contestants. One hundred and twenty-fi 
thousand people attended an open air n 
sic festival given by the Chicago Trib 
last summer. The recent open air sumn 
concerts of the Philadelphia Orchestra dr 
audiences aggregating several hundred the 
sand. : 


Public school interest in music is mu 
plying every minute. Ten years hence th 
doubtless will be five musical amateurs 
every one at the present time; and th 
amateurs will not stop at the third grade 
the fourth or the fifth. The greater pub 
is only just now awaking to the import 
mind-training, social and therapeutic val 
cf music. At least one hundred million d 
lars is now invested in organizations ¢ 
foundations for the promotion of mu 
Unquestionably there will be in the not f 
distant future far more employment f 
trained musicians, far more purchases 
instruments, far more engagements for ; 
tists, far more opportunities for teache 
and composers, than at the present mome 
Instead of “hattling for its life’ musi 
marching triumphantly onward. An 
of real prosperity in the art is certait 
ahead, for all who can properly orienté 
themselves in the great new field. 


symphonies, his quartets, his sonatas, | 
smaller piano numbers, in short, in a 
his musical works. 

Just as Haydn was the ie NS 
maturity, so is Mozart typical of 
spirit of youth. Although the times. 
conditions were in about the sam 
tural state of advancement, neve 
everything in Mozart is young, a 
ate, cordial. Even the journeys i 
youth had an effect upon his 
thoughts and feelings. Apollo of 
I would like to call him. He - 
all branches of the art and put a 
stamp on it. One does not know for v 
to admire him most, his melody o 
technic, his crystalline clearness 
ness in invention, Boe wer 
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BAND AND ORCHESTRA DEPARTMENT 


Conducted Monthly by 


VICTOR J. 


GRABEL 


FAMOUS BAND TRAINER AND CONDUCTOR 


Rehearsal Routine for School Bands and Orchestras 


T IS THE earnest desire of every am- 
bitious band or orchestra director to 
develop an organization that can read 
at sight, as it is only through this 
ility that an organization can prepare a 
operam competently in a short time or 
h ever hope to master an extensive reper- 
re. Lacking a thorough knowledge of 
ythm, an organization will give a halt- 
> and ragged. performance of any com- 
sition which has not been studied piece- 
sal over an extended period. Also such 
organization is very likely to play in a 
Ited, mechanical, expressionless man- 


a colorless performance. 

The ability to read well at sight con- 
ts largely in the ability to analyze read- 
all manner of rhythmical combinations 
notes and rests and to evaluate properly 
y note or rest of a group. 

We have known many players who can 
rform difficult solo or ensemble numbers 
a quite brilliant manner, after having 
istered them by a slow and arduous 
urse of practice, yet are unable to play 
mbers of much more simple rhythmic 
ttern at sight. This is due, of course, 
the lack of proper instruction in the 
idy of rhythm. 

Hans Richter, the eminent German con- 
ictor, once cried out at a rehearsal in 
mndon, “In the beginning was rhythm. 
entlemen, we have not begun!” In- 
sive and clear-cut rhythm must be had 
secure a moving performance. Albert 
yates, the distinguished English conduc- 
r, often finds it necessary to admonish 
s players on this point by crying out, 
thythm. Rhythm before everything!” 


Since this is of such very great impor-. 


nce let us seek ways and means of teach- 
= the subject more easily and effectively. 
he simplest and most effective method we 
ve found of dealing with the subject is 
hat is aptly termed “the foot and pencil 
ethod.” 

In using this method you should have 
e pupil keep time with the foot, raising 
e ball of the foot and letting it fall 
gularly on each beat, meanwhile making 
‘stroke with the pencil (or finger) for 
ch note, the hand being held in a raised 
sition during each rest but held down 
roughout the duration of a note. 


1, &3 
2 4 


12&3 


12 


ting exercises on the board and having 
nembers of the class beat out the notes 
ison on their music stands or desks 
the instructor beats time. Any mis- 
can be readily detected and any in- 
e or negligent pupil will soon be 


‘for the next one. 


exposed. Since no one likes to be ex- 
posed, this method will soon develop a 
new alertness throughout the entire class. 

This system will also so thoroughly de- 
velop rhythmic feeling that it will no 
longer be found necessary to keep time by 
patting the feet while playing—a barbaric 
custom which should be prohibited in any 
musical organization. A rhythmic feeling 
in the head will be so well developed that 
players will no longer need to think with 
thei feet. 

No player can be a thorough musician 
unless he can read well at sight. Yet we 
find many professional players of years of 
experience who are quite deficient in this 
respect. Some of them who possess excel- 
lent technic and beautiful tone lose splen- 
did positions through their lack of reading 
ability. Since many of the professional 
musicians who are to make up our concert 
bands, symphony orchestras, opera orches- 
tras and so forth a few years hence are 
now being given their rudimentary prepa- 
ration in our high school bands and orches- 
tras it is well that we see to it that they 
are well prepared for the important work 
they are to assume. 

Since we have made a study of scales in 
unison, let us try some rhythmical work 
in unison also. Begin the study by placing 
exercises of a simple nature on the black- 
board and having the class beat out the 
notes as you indicate the time. 


.Ex.2 


(5 ea a 
GSS SS 5s SES=) 


The director should indicate the tempo 
here by beating three slow beats while 
the class indicates the note values by strik- 
ing with the pencil at the beginning of each 
one and holding the pencil down until it 
is time to raise it preparatory to striking 
After this exercise is 
mastered by the entire class, proceed to the 
next one. | 


Soe SS | 

rela) JUD ETD 
TUTTI 
UFR ME 


In case you are working with beginners 
explain carefully the difference between the 
dotted quarter and the eighth note. Begin 
first with a dotted half and a quarter to 
enable the pupil to understand more readily ; 
the relative values. After that they can 
quickly learn to distinguish properly rela- 


tive values of the dotted eighth and six- 


Ex.14 
teenth as well as the dotted Sate and . 
eighth. Ei sa : 
In Ex. 4 the triplet is ‘ivtrodcadh and care ’ ne meretes 
must be exercised to see that the three 
eighths are given full and equal value. Ex, 15 
How often do we hear the following theme z [ = 
(from “Bohemian Girl”) : ao ss aa = Ft SS = 
~ at ete. 
Bx.5 - 
ay Ex.16 
ie 5 ess 2 
= t 
: = weeeteee ee 
misinterpreted in this manner : es: Cee ae 
Ex.6 
aay After considerable progress has been 


(ja ee eae 


I have heard a professional player play 


the following extract from Hosmer’s 
“Southern Rhapsody” : 
Ex.7 


os pea aessrzza@ereee =e 


in the following manner: 
Ex.8 


=F @. O 


The moral is, mind your triplets! 

After considerable proficiency has been 
attained and the pupils have learned the 
elfective system of solving most of their 
rhythmic problems, proceed to apply this 
method to unisonal ensemble practice. 


Following your preliminary — scalistic 
studies—as outlined in a previous dis- 
cussion in this department (October 
issue)—have your band or _ orchestra 
play a reiterated rhythmic figure on 


each tone of the scale. This work can 
be done with various degrees of intensity, 
with crescendos, diminuendos, and so forth, 
as has been done in the other scalistic 
work. Each rhythmic figure should _be 
carried up through one octave. 


fest I a 
io 4— eee 


made in this work the ensemble should be 
divided into two sections for the purpose 
of practice in contrasting rhythmic figures. 
While it is fairly easy to play a figure in 
unison it will not be so easy to play one 
figure while other instruments are playing 
a contrary one. This practice will serve 
to develop more independence and self- 
confidence: 


Ex.17 
, = > => > => => 
a Fa 
8 = 
etc. 
Ex.18 
= ==: 
fe etc 
Ex.19 


There are offered here but a few ex- 


amples to serve as a pattern. The imagi- 
native director can originate many useful 
examples which may be employed to ad- 
vantage in this study. Much more difficult 
rhythmic motifs should be employed as the 


,, Class advances’ in ability to analyze and 


play them. 

This sort of study and practice will de- 
velop confidence and assurance in the or- 
ganization and eliminate much of the stum- 
bling and uncertainty more readily and 
effectively than any other method. Such a 
gsi earcentasy method of study will develop 
more real rhythmic understanding in a few 


(Continued on page 57) 
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HAVE a dark and dismal memory of 

a certain day in my school life. It was 

the one on which I started part-singing. 
I was among the victims singled out to 
“sing seconds,” not because I had any par- 
ticular musical ability, but because my high 
notes were bad, and therefore it was pre- 
sumed that my low might be better. There 
were five of us unfortunates selected to 
try the alto part of-a song which, I now 
know, was by no means easy. We started. 
the fifteen first sopranos, 
leaving us, poor wretches, to growl and 
grunt away at a second part that was 
far too low for the voices of ten-year-olds, 
and so far removed from the upper voice 
that we felt like ship-wrecked _ sailors 
stranded on a rock in mid-ocean, watching 
their fellow-voyagers sail off in safety over 
the seas, 


Away went 


“Sink or Swim” 


by trying.” “You never 

know what you can do until you 
try.” Yes, there are plenty of moral 
axioms which rise up in defence of this 
method of learning. Boys are sometimes 
taught to swim on the same principle. 
Throw a boy into the water and he will 
swim—or he won’t!—But of course 


EARN 


else 


we never hear about those who drown! 


However it may answer when it is a 
life or death, the “sink or swim” 
method is rarely a stuiccess in singing. Some 
may contend that it is a thing of the past 
and is now obsolete. Just so.. But like 
many other obsolete things, it cheerfully 
turns up again, full of life, at the very 
moment we are saying it is non-existent! 


Round-Singing, or a Shouting Contest? 
N° BOY or girl is expected to master 

division before having learnt mul- 
tiplication. Let us proceed by as systematic 
stages in teaching part-singing. We too 
will begin with multiplication and, multi- 


plying our melody in a particular way, 
turn it into a round! 


A round, as everyone knows, is a single 
tune, sung at the same pitch by several 
groups of voices, which enter one after 
the other at regular intervals of time. 
Rounds stimulate self-reliance and con- 
fidence in keeping an independent part; 
they also make a welcome change from 
unison singing. But they have their 
dangers. 


I was once listening to a class singing 
around. Presently I noticed one boy very 
red in the face, shouting his part at the 
top of his voice and with his fingers tightly 
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“Every Child @an Keep A Part” 
Progressive Steps Go Part-Singing 


By E. M. 


ranuned. into his ears! Afterwards I 
asked him why he had stopped his ears. 
“So’s I shouldn’t hear what the others 
were singing,” he replied promptly. “It 
puts me out!” 

Whenever round-singing grows louder 
and louder until it degenerates into a shout- 
ing contest between the different parts, be 
sure that something of the same sort is 
happening, and that the singers are trying 
to hear no part but their own. 

The remedy is one the class does not at 
first appreciate. The round should be 
hhummed by all the voices, so that, while 
singing their own part, the children can 
yet hear the harmony made by all the 
voices. If one part consistently breaks 
down in the attempt to keep its tune,- that 
part. may at first sing the words softly 
while the rest hum, until confidence is 
gained. 


In a round, aitveuen: the parts make har- 
mony, it is merely incidental, a matter, as 
it were, settled between the composer and 
the Muse who is responsible for the laws 
of musical science; but in most part-songs 
the top part is the real tune, and the second 
its accompanying harmony, an intelligent 
servant who has an individuality of his 
own, but has not an equal standing with his 
master. 


We must therefore traverse another stage 
or two before we pass on to part-singing. 


Bagpipe Tunes 


NE OF the best and easiest introduc- 
tions is found in drone tunes or “bag- 
pipe tunes,” as I prefer to call them. 

To hold a single note while others sing 
the tune sounds a dull proceeding and one 
which does not at all commend itself to 
the average child. But picture to the class 
a bagpipe band winding through the hills, 
coming nearer and nearer till you can hear 
the tune it plays, and that persistent tone 
underneath, made by the drones; describe 
the construction of the instrument, and 
perhaps show a picture. Then suggest that 
the class turn itself into a bagpipe band 
and ask for volunteers for the “drones.” 
The situation is now entirely changed. You 
may even find yourself, as I once did, hay- 
ing to sustain the tune unaided against 
twenty-five lusty and triumphant drones! 

What was the musical effect? For the 
moment that did not matter. Enthusiasm 
and the sense of achievement were the im- 
portant things just then. The class had 
made a discovery. Every single member 
had sung an under part, a thing which 
only one or two had ever before accom- 
plished, It was a wonderful step forward! 


G. REED 


These particular children were quite con- 
tent to sing syllables or hum to both tune 
and drone of the bagpipe melody, but this 


would not satisfy every class. Boys es- 
pecially demand more realistic bagpipes. 
When this occurs, then tissue paper, with 
or without combs, may justifiably be used 
to approximate the tone of the bagpipes 
more closely. Strips of tissue, about two 
inches wide by five or six long, held to 
the lips while humming but not stretched 
too tightly, will give the same effect as the 
comb. Ordinary humming, however, gives 
a slurred and rather poor effect, whereas, 
if the syllable “too” is sung for every note, 
short or long, the tone has all the bite of 
the bagpipe reed, and is also excellent 
practice for getting the tone forward in 
singing. In this way an excellent “imita- 
tion” band can be produced, which will 
stimulate and delight any class of children 
by its impressive effect, and will, at the 
same time, serve a useful vocal purpose. 

Once the first step is taken, it is a simple 
matter to lead on gradually to.something 
more difficult. Here are a few possibili- 
ties: 

(1) Reduce the number of drones to 
half and let the two parts alternately sing 
drone and air. 

(2) Take still smaller groups—say four 
or five to a part—always letting each part 
take turns with the drone. 

(3) Double the drone, taking it in the 
octave, when the tune will lie chiefly in the 
middle, between them. 

(4) Take three drones, tonic, dominant, 
tonic. 


THE ETUD 


These and other variants of the idea ma 
be tried. Many tunes can be used in th 
way, but traditional ones are generally th 
best, as they are founded on only one 4 
two different chords. 


Scale Handicaps 


A veieee IS another device which give 
variety and which is popular i in a si 
ing class. { 

The children are divided into two equi 
sections. One section starts singing a giver 
scale two notes in advance of the other, an 
continues upward beyond the octave befor 
turning to descend. ; 

The second part, starting two notes J 
hind the first, sings in thirds with it, bi 
sings only up to the octave before 
turning, so that it remains the underneat 
voice from start to finish. 


Ex.3 45 Voice 


2d Voice 


Scales may be sung from the top as we 
as the bottom. As in the bagpipe tun 
the two sections should frequently chang 
parts, so that both have practice in takins 
the lower part. The best results are 
cured by making a contest of the s 
handicaps.. Change the pitch of the sc: 
constantly, and award points for the pai 
which keeps its notes most often, w 
singing the under part. 


Descant Singing 

IN OXY WE come to a type of part-sir 
ing which was in common use in th 

16th and 17th centuries, but was almost los 
until, at the present time, it has been re 
vived for choral use, particularly in schoo 
This is called descant singing. 

It may .be as well to explain that a de 
cant is an added part to a melody, whi 
lies mainly above the tune, but sometim 
dips below, so that now one part, now th 
other, is the upper. 

It is rather curious to realize that 
custom of placing the tune always in t 
highest part is hardly two centuries o 
and originated im the harmonic idea of m 


sic—music which had a tune with ae 
together of many melodies whose a 
melody might be in any part—top, mi 

in the tenor. 


companying harmonies—in distinction — 
the old conception of music as a weavi' 
monies were merely the incidental res: 
of their blending. In those days the m 
or bottom. It was immaterial. But 
Practice the tune was most frequently ) 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Hates to Practice 


What ean be done for the pupil 
who will not practice and who 
“hates music,’ but whose parents 
desire him to play? Is it of any 
use to spend money on him? 

E. M. 


is 


If the parents will codperate with the 
teacher, a different atmosphere may be 
reated. 

Be sure that the pupil has a very definite 
practice plan. Let him make out a sched- 
ule with the practice period fixed for each 
day in twenty-minute or half-hour periods ; 
and let the time to be spent on each item 
the lesson be decided on. Here is 
where his mother may help, by reminding 
him of his practice hour. 

Again, get his father to pay him for 
faithful practice, say at the rate of five 
cents a half hour. If his work thus amounts 
to something tangible it may spur him over 
the dull places until music itself and in- 
creased command over the keyboard begin 
to take on value to him. 

Meanwhile find out what he is especially 
interested in, and connect this interest with 
his music. Every boy likes rhythm and 
action; hence give him pieces such as Fes- 
tal March by Sartorio (second grade) and 
Morris Dance, Op. 195, by Atherton (third 
erade). Also appeal to his imagination, 
and in assigning him a study or piece let 
him invent a name for it or make up a little 
story to fit the case. Take Schumann’s 
Soldiers’ March, Op. 68, No. 2, for instance. 
Let him imagine a parade with band and 
glittering uniforms. 

In such ways music may gradually come 
to mean more than a boresome routine and 
may open up interesting vistas to his mind’s 
eye. A child seldom takes naturally to 
elementary practice, even if he has in re- 
serve considerable musical ability. It is 
therefore the teacher’s and parents’ respon- 
sibility to furnish plenty of stimulus to help 
him over these early and sometimes irksome 
steps. 


Hand Gouch and Wrist 


Tylovement 


Will you kindly explain the dif- 
ference between ‘wrist movement” 
and “hand movement”? 

I understand that hand touch oc- 
eurs when the hand is drawn 
above the wrist and is allowed to 
drop of its own weight. This is the 
way I have been taught to practice 

4 octaves and to play staccato. Yet 
after the first tone is played, it is 
‘ necessary to allow the hand to bound 
back again, in order to let it drop 
for the next tone. This, it seems 
to me, is an application of the wrist 
movement which is not considered 


of 


ood. I do not understand why the 
Se wo terms are not synonymous. 
eae 
__-Your trouble comes from the fact that 


your idea of the hand touch is not quite 
correct. Hold your hand lightly on the 
“keys, with the back of the hand level and 
: the wrist perfectly loose. Now throw the 
hand suddenly into the keys, so that all the 
fingers drive down their respective keys 
and the wrist jumps up for an inch or two. 
This is the hand touch, which, as you see, 
does not involve pulling the hand back 
from the wrist, which remains relaxed 
throughout. 
The same movement may of course be 


: pplied to the quick depression of keys by 
sle fingers. If the hand be completely 
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relaxed after each such stroke the result 
is a staccato; but to sustain a tone just 
enough pressure is retained to keep the 
key down. 

In the hand touch, the fingers need not 
rise from the keys except in playing rapid 
octaves and chords, when the hand may 
bound slightly up from the keys between 
the strokes. Such a bound is produced by 
a quick up-and-down movement of the fore- 
arm, which has no such activity of the 
wrist muscles as you describe. Such a 
“wrist movement,” indeed, is but little used 
by modern pianists, since it involves an un- 
pleasant and unnecessary hitting of the 
keys. 


Rhythm and Ear-Graining 


Can you give me some exercises in 
rhythm and ear-training for begin- 
ners in piano? Just a few would 
be sufficient. I want to supplement 
my teaching with these next year, 
and have an opportunity of begin- 
ning with a few children. Never 
having given any work of this 
sort before, I find it difficult, at first, 
to invent these exercises.—F. C. 

Begin by sounding tones some distance 
apart, say, two or three octaves, asking the 
pupil to tell which are high and which are 
low. Gradually decrease the distance be- 
tween them, until they fall within the com- 
pass of a single octave, finally of a third 
or second. Next, teach the pupil to name 
and write such intervals as the following, 


giving him the location of the lower note: 


Ex.4 
(Sagal 

You may then proceed to other intervals 
of the scale. 

Now take up various rhythms, begin- 
ning with the very simple ones and going 
on to those that are more complex. Teach 
the pupil to recognize, then to write, such 
rhythms as the following: 


Peel tea 
OPP Pre P PrP el 
PPP IPPPBLIES PPP IP PPP!| 


Having thus prepared for recognition of 
both pitch-outline and rhythms, you can 
take up fragments of melody, such as these: 


Ex.2 


Soon you may invent such fragments 
from pieces which the pupil is studying. 
Then the following: 


may be given since further progress will 
consist in tone combinations and _ finally 
chords. 


A @hree-Year Old Pupil 


A pupil who is only three years 
old has come to me. He is to take 
a lesson each day. His hands are 
very strong for so young a child, 
and he is quick of wit and motion. 
He carries tunes well, and can sing 
the exact pitch of music which he 
hears played or sung. What mate- 
rial would you use for* him ?—G. H. 

I am glad that you are to teach the little 
lad each day, since you cannot expect him 
to practice by himself to any extent at so 
early an age. You will have to use kinder- 
garten devices to a considerable extent; 
and for this purpose I suggest that you con- 
sult the Musical Kindergarten Method, 
by Daniel Batchellor and Charles W. Lan- 
don. 

Two short books which are good to be- 
gin with are: “Tunes for Tiny Tots” by 
John M. Williams and “The Child’s Visit 
to Noteland ” by N. Louise Wright. These 
may be followed by: “The Very First 
Pieces played on the Keyboard” by N. L. 
Wright. 

Or, if you prefer a more comprehensive 
book, which starts at the very beginning 
and proceeds through a delightful journey, 
filled with pictures, stories and other at- 
tractive features, I suggest that you pro- 
cure “Music Play for Every Day, The 
Gateway to Piano Playing.” 


Playing Chords and Melodies 


When teaching a pupil to play 
chords, should I have him rest his 
hands on the keys before sounding 
the chords, or should his hands drop 
down from above the keys and sound 
the chords without stopping in the 
descent ? 

Also, in playing a succession of 
melody notes with a quiet hand, 
should the pupil be taught to raise 
each finger before striking, or to 
hold up in advance the fingers that 
are to play or to keep all the fin- 
gers on the keys?—R. R. 

If, in playing chords, the keys are hit 
from some distance above, there is a dis- 
agreeable thzwack introduced into the tone 
which can be heard if you hit a table-top 
in the same manner. Such a noise can be 
classed with that produced by striking the 
keys with the fingernails, a sound which is 
also sometimes heard. 

As a general rule, therefore, it is better 
to sound chords with the fingers directly 
on the keys, except in the case of chords 
that are played in rapid succession, when 
the hands may bound up slightly from the 
keys. By the judicious employment of 
arm-weight, as much tone as may be de- 
sired can readily be extracted from the in- 
strument, without throwing the hands about 
in the slightest. 

Similarly, it is not necessary to raise the 
fingers above the keys in playing slow 
melodies. In more rapid passage-work the 
fingers need not be glued to the keys but 
must needs be raised only when this is 
necessary for clearness. In playing double 
thirds and sixths, for instance, better con- 
trol over the situation can generally be 
gained by throwing the fingers up a short 
distance at least. 

Formerly. fingers were raised high or 
even kept up continually in order to strike 
the keys more forcibly and so produce 
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louder tones. It has been discovered, how- 
ever, that all the added power that is de- 
sired may be gained by much less strenuous 
means, especially by forearm rotation and 
the use of arm-weight. These latter fac- 
tors involve relaxation of the muscles in- 
stead of the hard muscular work which 
one has to exert in order to pull each finger 
up to its greatest height. 


A Study Sequence 


Aside from using one of the 
graded series, like that of Mathews’, 
what study bookS would you give 
and in what order would you give 
them to a student of ordinary or 
average capabilities?—Mrs. F. R. EB. 

There are many standard and modern 
books of studies which may be arranged 
in progressive order and varied with dif- 
ferent pupils. An example of such a study 
sequence, through grade VI, is as fol- 
lows: 


Grade 
Tunes for Tiny Tots, Williams 
Gphelieniniar yin. .o teeter eet ii 
Two and Twenty Little Studies, 
FHeleneie= Cramm .a5.n9 eyes I 
welve Piano Etudes for Young 
STUCENEST D> 1DED ME: |: oe meee mee II-ILI 
Facile Fingers, Op. 60, Lemont.... III-IV 
Eclectic Piano Studies, Heinze... IV-V 
Studies in Musicianship, Bk. I, 
HellersPhilippy:asa.dteveschn eee IV-VI 


While the above somewhat overlap, so 
much the better for thoroughness ! 

For pure technical exercises to accom- 
pany the above studies, I may cite the fol- 
lowing books: 

Technic for Beginners on the Pianoforte, 
A. P. Risher. 

Preparatory 
Schmitt. 

60 Progressive Exercises, A. Pischna. 

Mastering the Scales and Arpeggios, 
James Francis Cooke. 


Exercises, Op. 16A, A. 


he Greatment of Tis Pikes 


In an article by Sidney Silber in 
THe Erupn of February, 1930, are 
these words: “Many years ago the 
type of teacher whose method con- 
sisted in keeping watch only over 
obvious mistakes was quite rampant. 
As soon as such a mistake occurred, 
the teacher literally pounced down 
on the pupil. This method never 
brought any beneficial results.’ 

I am afraid that I cannot see the 
point. Does this mean that pupils 
should not be compelled to perform 
accurately, or that the teacher 
should exercise some magie contor- 
tions of the face or inflexions of the 
voice to induce the pupil to be ex- 
tremely anxious to avoid these er- 


rors ?—W. M. L. 


The article in question is a plea for posi- 
tive, rather than. negative, methods, for 
telling the pupil what to do, rather than 
what not to do. Your quotation contains 
no suggestion that mistakes should be over- 
looked; but it is urged that such mistakes 
should not monopolize the lesson period. 
The teacher, in other words, should not 
pose merely as a detective, occupied in ar- 
resting the pupil for any musical crime, 
however petty, but should rather act as 
guide to assist the pupil along the right 
path. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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HE IMPROMPTU is a style of 

composition rather than a form, 

and it is the outcome of that period 
of music when improvisation was a highly 
cultivated art. Beginning with Schubert 
we have some imperishable works for the 
pianoforte called impromptus; and the 
fact that Schubert was the connecting link 
between the classical and romantic writers 
of piano music makes it interesting to 
note that he treated the piano from the 
standpoint of both performer and _ poet. 
His many impromptiis form an important 
epoch and are worthy of study by the 
amateur and the artist. Although we have 
few so-called impromptus from other com- 
posers of Schubert’s period, there have 
been writers which we might say are lesser 
lights of modern times who have given us 
very useful study pieces as, for example, 
Hugo Reinhold’s Impromptu in C sharp 
minor. 

Probably the highest achievement in the 
list of impromptus after Schubert and 
quite their equal are those of Chopin. Of 
this composer the most popular pieces in 
this form, are the Jmpromptus, Op. 29 and 
Op. 36, and the Fantaiste—Impromptu, Op. 
66. They all express that exquisite style 
which was unique with Chopin or, as Liszt 
said when listening to Chopin, incompa- 
rable. 


French-Polish Influence 
WA OLe as is Chopin’s music, so was 


his career. Born near Warsaw, Po- 
land in 1810, his father was a Frenchman, 
a language teacher, and his mother a Po- 
lish lady of quality. Does not Chopin’s mu- 
sic express some of the characteristics of 
these two nations—patriotism, refinement, 
love of the dance and romance? 

Chopin’s musical education was directed 
almost entirely by one teacher, a first-class 
Austrian musician, by name, Elsner, who 
happened to reside in Warsaw. Elsner 
was director at the Opera but gave lessons 
in piano playing and brought young Chopin 
so far that he was a finished artist when 
he was twenty old. In fact the 
teacher gave his pupil the permission to 
undertake a concert tour of the principal 
music centers of Europe. This Chopin did 
in 1829, visiting and playing in Berlin, 
Leipzig, Prague and Vienna. He was 
everywhere recognized as a pianist and 
composer of the highest order, and it was 
Robert Schumann who “Hats. off, 
gentlemen! A genius!” 

The Mecca of pianists at this time was 
Paris, and Chopin came to the French 
Capital to reside when he had finished his 
tour. At first, being unknown, he did not 
have the recognition that he had received 
in the other music centers; but it did not 
take long after he had played in some of 
the drawing rooms of the great and rich 
to become known. It was in this way that 
he had the opportunity to display and de- 
velop his talent for impromptu-playing. 


years 


said: 


A Composition of Many Aspects 
HE Impromptu in A flat, Op. 29, is 
one of the most useful pieces of 

Chopin, both for the studio and the con- 
cert platform. It was written for and 
dedicated to the Countess Lobau as a wed- 
ding gift by her teacher, the great Chopin; 
and no doubt a hint thereby was given that, 
although the young lady was about to enter 
the blessed state of wedlock and have a 
husband to care for, she should not neglect 
her piano technic. 


A QNaster Lesson 


On Ghe Impromptu In A Flat, Opus 29, Of Chopin 
By WALTER SPRY 


The arabesque-like figure of the Im- 
promptu, as given out by the right hand, 
requires an agile and delicate finger tech- 
nic, characteristic of Chopin’s music. But 
this piece is not always understood, for 
it is generally taken either too fast or 
too heavily, thereby losing the impromptu 
or extemporary character. The mark- 
ing, Allegro assai, quasi presto, does not 
mean simply presto, but more like presto. 


~ | 
Try it at a tempo j= 152 and then J= 


132 and see, even though you can play it 
at the faster tempo, if it is not more beauti- 
ful as an Impromptu at the more moder- 
ate tempo—and quite a bit easier. 


Like a Breath of Wind 
HE TOUCH should not be too legato 


“of the binding sort; it must “trip 
along” on the surface of the keys. This 
touch was much used by the pianists of 
the early part of the 19th century, includ- 
ing Liszt, Chopin, Thalberg and others. 
In order to play the music of this kind, 
one must employ a touch that is between 
legato and staccato. Observe that the arm 
is quiet and poised, and have the activity 
of the fingers prominent. In this way one 
will sense just how high the fingers should 
be raised to acquire the right tempo and 
still not stiffen the arm. ; 

Before taking up the left hand one 
should practice the right hand alone in this 
piece until the music is fairly well learned. 
I do not advise this plan always, but, if 
there are difficulties to be overcome, it is 
easier for the player to go right to the 
root of the trouble. 
difficulties and conquer them-one by one. 
For example, study in this piece the first 
four measures of the right hand, repeat- 
ing them six times slowly, and see how 
they differ as a phrase from the following 
groups of four measures, throughout the 
first part of the composition. In this way, 
the student may begin at once to memorize. 
I would ask you to notice that the mordent 
at the beginning of the piece be played 
before the beat, contrary to the custom 
of the classics, in which it is always played 
on the beat. 


Separate Left Hand Practice 


2 Nore LEFT hand should also be 
studied separately; and a_ sidewise 
movement of the wrist is required, es- 


pecially for small hands. Notice how im- 
portant it is to know thoroughly the left 
hand in the third and fourth measures of 
the third phrase, or the eleventh and 
twelfth measures of the piece. 

An important element necessary to give 
grace and charm to this part of the piece 
(the first part) is the rubato. How often 
do the sentimentalists distort the beautiful 
music of Chopin; and yet, if we do not use 
this characteristic feature of Chopin, the 
flavor of the romanticist is lacking. The 
question is asked: “How can one know how 
much accelerando and ritardando to use in 
the rubato. To this I answer, experience 
and good taste will be acquired by the pupil 
if he or she makes an exhaustive study of 
the works of Chopin. Of course the tech- 
nical facility of the pupil must always be 
taken into consideration, and the tempo 
should not be hastened beyond the pos- 
sibilities of the player. By tightening up 
the touch, however, it is remarkable how 
much easier this music will be. Reverting 
to the rubato, I explain this sometimes to 
my pupils by drawing an undulating line 


Separate the different _ 


on the blackboard to show what is meant 
by the rise and fall in the tempo of the 
phrase. 

In the second or middle part of the Im- 
promptu marked sostenuto, or sustained 
we have a contrasting mood, and it may 
be taken a trifle more slowly than the tempo 
of the first and last parts. The com- 
poser probably wished to depict his regret 
or ,sorrow on losing a favorite pupil, 
Countess Lobau. However this may be, 
the music is of a soulful character, and 
gives the performer the opportunity to 
show a singing tone on the pianoforte. It 
is necessary in this sostenuio to apply the 
binding legato touch, except, of course, in 
the embellishments of passage-like charac- 
ter. These should be played as already 
indicated with a light and non-legato touch. 
Artists vary in their interpretation of em- 
bellishments of this character, and still we 
can have definite ideas about such things. 
In the eleventh measure of the Sostenuto 
we have such an example, for there are 
several ways to divide these grace notes, 
many of which would be quite correct. 
One interpretation would be as follows: 


Ex.1 


as 

In the fourteenth measure, one may begin 
the embellishment on the last half of the 
third beat taking the highest note on the 
fourth beat as indicated in the music. In 
the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth meas- 
ures, it is well to broaden the phrase, being 
very deliberate, and play the trills as 
follows: 


A story is told of Anton Rubinstein 
regarding an incident which occurred 
when he visited this country in 1872. 

He played some two-piano music 


with William Mason, at that 
time a leading pianist and 
teacher in New York City. 
At the rehearsal Rubin-~ 
stein played a certain 
embellishment — con- 
trary to the or- 
thodox inter- 
pretation. 


WALTER SPRY 


THE ETUDE 


Mr Mason called Rubinstein’s attention 
to the interpretation as given in a text- 
book so that they might agree in their 
playing. | Rubinstein’s reply was, “The 
devil take your text book! I play it accord- 
ing to my own taste.” 

And so it is with other great artists. They 
sometimes vary from the text-books. Stu- 
dents of tender years should first, however, 
know their text books, allowing individual 
taste to assert itself later. 

At the end of the Sostenuto part of the 
Impromptu be careful to observe the 
ritenuto mark in the measure with the 
trills. It is just such slackening of the 
tempo that gives response, yes, even charm, 
to Chopin’s music. 

Just recently I received a letter from 
a pupil who recalled her first lesson with 
me. To quote exactly: “Concerning my 
first lesson with you, when you asked me 
what Chopin I had studied, my answer is 
not important. But your advice to me was 
to learn it all.’ You will say this is a 
rather large order, and I am aware it is; 


but I felt, with a pupil who was both ad-- 


vanced and talented, her knowledge of the 
greatest of all piano writers was so meager 
that I must create an impression and show 
her how lacking she was in her repertoire. 
It was Professor Leschetizky who 
broadened my vision to the wonderful ton- 
al colors of the Chopin music, and, after 
all, a player who has variety of tone is 
the one who interests his audience most. 


(Continued on page 65) 
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MASTER PIECES BY GREAT WRITERS 


SYLPHIDEN 


See Dr. Cooke’s travelogue “Music in Denmark” on another page of this issue. 


A representative number by Gade, displaying the Mendelssohn influence found occasionally in the works of this composer. Grade 34. 
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See a Master Lesson on this piece, by 
Walter Spry, on another page of this issue. 
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LEO OEHMLER, Op. 348, No. 3 


ING TOPS 


Key of D minor. The top tells its own story by spinning; also a study for preparation in the trill and runs. 


Grade 24. 
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on The Etude Music 
BY EDGAR ALDEN BARRELL 


| 5 
npromptu, Op. 29, by F. Chopin. 
We refer you to the master lesson which ap- 
irs elsewhere in this issue. The value of these 
Sons, prepared as they are by noted musicians, 
single appointment with whom would cost from 
1 to fifty dollars, cannot be overestimated. 


arch of the Archers, by Montague 
Ewing. 

This pompous march opens with a brief horn 
1, descriptive of the coming to attention of the 
mpany of archers, Inasmuch as horns of 
; type implied cannot play in a smoothly con- 
sted fashion, this passage should be performed 
trifle choppily. If your Swell organ does not 


itain a cornopean, substitute any strong reso- 
nt 8’ reed, such as the oboe. When we use 
s latter term we do not have reference to the 
p known as the ‘orchestral oboe.” 

The middle section of the march gives you a 


to show what you can do in the way of 
tion. Be sure to make the sixteenth notes 
i) sixteenths for the best effect in your audi- 
jum. Mr. Ewing is an English composer whose 
vefulness, ample technic and concise method 
presentation of material have pleased teachers 
d pupils the world over. Pronounce his name 
me. 


be Jolly Phantom, by William Baines. 


Do any of the spooks of your acquaintance 
ve a sense of humor? Those we have met 
*k it entirely—and thus it is a pleasure to be 
troduced by Mr. Baines to such a jolly phan- 
mn whose antics fill us with delight instead of 
‘ror. 
After the first two measures, played softly and 
th an air of mystery, there occurs a sudden 
‘te. To us this suggests a sudden gust of wind, 
be followed quickly by a second in the path 
which arrives the phantom in our midst. 
mtinuing to employ our imagination, we pic- 
re the unsubstantial guest commencing a 
nce—not a graceful dance, but a dance all the 
me. This becomes particularly animated as 
. reach measures thirteen and fourteen. Here 
ay the grace notes rapidly, and accent well the 
tes to which they lead. 
In the second section of the piece the alterna- 
n of staccato and legato should be observed. 
Mr. Baines lives in Roslindale, Massachusetts. 
> has composed extensively and with excep- 
mal success. 


"phiden, by Niels W. Gade. 


The title is German and means “The Sylphs.” . 


ide’s name is pronounced Gah-dé, 
Niels Wilhelm Gade was born in Copenhagen, 
snmark, in 1817 and died in that city in 1890. 
tér years of distinguished musical activity in 
; own country, he went to Leipzig, where he 
came intimately acquainted with Mendelssohn 
d Schumann. When the former was forced 
absent himself for a time from the city, Gade 
aducted the Gewandhaus concerts in his stead, 
d upon the death of Mendelssohn in 1847 he 
came his successor at the Gewandhaus. His 
mpositions, from about 1840 on, disclosed the 
aginative flights cf real genius and made him 
mous. Among them are symphonies, cantatas, 
amber music, and an opera. His music is 
t strongly nationalistic, however, as is the work 
later Scandanavian composers; and yet it 
s enough of this quality to cause Gade to be 
led the founder of the Scandinavian school. 
The present composition is as agile and grace- 
1 as its title. The arpeggios in the first and 
t sections will cause you considerable anxiety 
less you finger them precisely as indicated. 
measure three the quarter notes, each slurred 
an eighth, must be accented. Make the sec- 
m in B major stand out in sharp relief. Its 
eme, made up of a series of descending half 
sps, is quite in contrast to the widely spaced 
incipal theme of the piece. 


ance of the Little Girls, by Niels W. 
Gade. 


For a brief biography of this composer, see 
e remarks under Sylphiden. There are three 
tractive, flowing themes in his dance, and they 
> in the keys of E major, B major and A major. 
ie staccato work in the B major section is splen- 
1 practice in relaxation. 

A iGoush marked allegro; the tempo must not 
too rapid. Let us not leave the little girls 
mpletely breathless at the end! Play with the 
me lightness and good humor as for thost 


nees. 

It may be that you are inclined to shun com- 
sitions written in sharp keys, such as _ this. 
9 not coddle yourself to this extent. Sharp 
ys are no harder than flat keys. ’Tis only 
inking makes them so. 


efried’s Funeral March, by Richard 
gner. 


is a superb four-hand arrangement of 
of the finest bits of music ever conceived in 
e brain of the ‘‘master of Bayreuth.” If you 
low your Wagner you will recall that it is in 
é€ music-drama, ‘“‘Géotterdammerung” (‘The 
wilight of the Gods’’), that Siegfried dies. This 
the last part of the tetralogy known as “The 

of the Nibelungs.” 

the first scene of Act III as Siegfried is 

ding the account of his quest for the 
utiful Briimnhilde, Hagen suddenly plunges 
“spear into the back of Siegfried, killing him, 


- Berlin under Teen ece teachers. 


ix 


The funeral march which follows is in the nature 
of a farewell to this last descendant of the gods. 
The drama of its thenies will not fail to move 
you. 

The Secondo player—as is seldom the case— 
has a more difficult part than the Primo player. 


Valse Lyrique, Eduard Poldini. 


Here is a slow waltz with pleasant, ‘“‘singing”’ 
themes. Upon the recurrence of the first, M. 
Poldini has sub-added. a counterpoint, and the 
duet effect thus produced seems particularly 
happy. A little later the principal theme appears 
underneath the counterpoint for six -measures, 
commencing at the words sempre tranquillo: The 
excellent coda utilizes material of both themes. 
Play throughout in smooth style. A brief biogra- 
phy of this eminent Hungarian composer, who 
now lives in Switzerland, appeared in the recent 
“Hungarian Issue” of our magazine. 


Moslem, by H. Protiwinsky. 


Mr. Protiwinsky. one of the outstanding Vien- 
nese piano composers of the day, has accom- 
plished much in this very brief number. His 
characteristic themes transport us in the twink- 
ling of an eye to the Orient. The chief quality 
of Eastern music is probably monotony, which 
has been preserved in this instance by the type 
of accompaniment chosen for section one. Make 
the tempo as unvarying as the beats of the met- 
ronome. The right hand part, playing the mel 
ody, contains no difficulties. 

In the second section the use of double notes— 
more exactly fourths—adds still another clever 
touch. 


A Landscape, by Mana-Zucca. 


The present composition, cast in the tonality of 
A minor and containing many effective Neapoli- 
tan sixth chords, appeals to us as one of the 
finest technical pieces written by Mana-Zucca 
for some time. Notice how varied is the rhythm. 
Notice also the many excellent passing notes— 
accented and non-accented. Throughout play in 
restrained fashion. Strive for mellow tone, to 
express the soft colorings of this particular land- 
scape. We think it is an autumn landscape that 
Madame Mana-Zucca is describing. 

Use this number as a study in phrasing. 

The coda, comprising the last ten measures, 
is telling. There is no extraneous material in 
A Landscape any more than in Mendelssohn's 
lovely Songs without Words. 


My Heart is Like a Singing Bird, by 
Charles Gilbert Spross. 


This new inspiration from the pen of one of 
the finest of American song writers is admirable 
for recital or teaching. The sixteenth notes 
should be taken lightly—‘trippingly,’’ as Hamlet 
would say. 

A brief sketch of Mr. Spross’ career was given 
in these Notes recently. His home is in Pough- 
keepsie, New York. You will be interested to 
learn that he has just completed a new cantata 
for Eastertide, called “The Last Words of 
Christ.” 


Military March, by Ernst Biicher 


Such a_ straightforward and melodious march 
will be liked by every pianist. Its simplicity 
makes superfluous any educational comment. 
Play with swinging march rhythm, accenting 
each first beat with more than customary force. 

If you play for school marching here is 
exactly the material required. 


*Neath the Balcony, by Arthur Nevin. 


Arthur Nevin is the brother of Ethelbert 
Nevin and composer of many fine songs’ and 
piano pieces, as well as of the opera “Poia”’ 
which ranks high in the annals of American 
operatic composition. He was born in Edgeworth, 
Pennsylvania, in 1871, jand trained in Boston and 
For a detailed 
discussion of his life!and work see the book, 
“American Opera and| Its Composers,’’ by Ed- 
ward Ellsworth Hipsher. 

This piece is from the suite, “Love Dreams.” 
It is in triple time and is essentially melodic. 
vee, staccato accompaniment must be kept sub- 
ued. 


I Dunno!, by John Barnes Wells. 


Mr. Wells, who lives in New York City and 
who is acknowledged one of the leading com- 
posers of encore songs in this country, outdid 
himself in J Dunno! Study the poem: recreate 
in your interpretation its superb humor. In 
case you do not realize it, ‘dunno’ is a collo- 
quial contraction of the words ‘‘do not know.” 

The variations of tempo are all carefully shown 
by the composer. 


Mighty Lak’ a Rose, by Ethelbert Nevin. 


Violinists now have an opportunity to play this 
wonderful melody in an arrangement by Neil 
Thorpe. For remarks on Nevin and the present 
piece, see these columns in recent issues. Natu- 
rally the use of the mute adds an almost ethereal 
quality to Mighty Lak’ a Rose. Choose a very 
slow tempo and stick to it. In the final measure 
a thorough-going retard must be observed. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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NEW BOOKS 


FOR THE 


NEW YEAR 


After seven years of anticipation—we are happy 
to present 


Artistic REALIZATION AND INSTRUCTION 
BOOK Il 


of THE ART OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


by CARL FLESCH 


Internationally famous violinist, and Head of the Berlin Hochschule, 
formerly with the Curtis Institute 


This remarkable work, devoted to the higher aspects of violinistic art is the logical sequel, a sort of 
post-graduate continuation to the author’s ‘Technic in General and Applied Technique” (Book I, ‘The 
Art of Violin Playing,” $6.00). Itis the most complete and comprehensive analysis of the component 
elements of performing skill ever written. Although it is not a book of studies, there is not a paragraph 
that does not make the reader a better performer for having read it. 

Price $8.00 


(Send for descriptive circular) 


VOICE — Science or Ear? Read— 


THE SCIENCE OF WOICE 


by DOUGLAS STANLEY, A.C.G.1., M.S. 


Anyone interested in voice culture, whether teacher, professional singer, actor, public speaker or lay- 
man, will find this book of great value. The author has set forth principles of voiee production based 
upon the latest research in physics and physiology. A Preface by H. H. Sheldon, Ph. D., Professor 
of Physics at New York University, and a section on the Physics of Sound, by S.S. A. Watkins, A. ©. 
G.1.,A.M.1. E.£., prominent acoustical engineer and pioneer in the field of Talking Movies, is included a 


Price $3.00 


(Descriptive circular will be sent on request) 


N. RIMSKY-KORSAKOV, the immortal composer of Scheherazade, 
Coq d’Or, Sadko, etc. wrote a treatise on harmony, based on his own 
deep knowledge and experience, which for years, has been one of the 
standard textbooks of Europe. This work is now available in an 
English translation for the first time. 


PRACTICAL MANUAL OF HARMONY 


Translated from the Twelfth Russian Edition 
by JOSEPH ACHRON 


-In no harmony text is the subject of modulation expounded with such completeness and clarity as 


in this master work of one of History’s most famous composers. The reader is gradually guided, by 
means of explicit illustrations and exercises, through the uses of all consonant and dissonant chords, 
harmonization of melodies, melodic figuration, modulation and modulatory preludes, harmonic varia- 
tions and all the other important topics of harmony, into the realm of free composition itself. 

Price $2.50 


(Write for explanatory circular) 


A new and more complete picturization of the life of 


““WERDI’ 


by F. BONAVIA 


(An Oxford’ University Press Publication) 
Although not one of the largest biographies of Giuseppe Verdi, Bonavia’s work on the Italian master 


is one of the most informative. It is derived for the greater part from the “Copialettre di Giuseppe 
Verdi,” that famous collection of the composer’s correspondence which reveals so much of his char- 


acter. Price $3.00 
— — -— — — — USE THIS COUPON — — - — 

CARL FISCHER, Inc. 
Cooper Square, New York 
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In practicing it will at first be advisable 
for a while to dwell consonant 
longer than the rhythm demands, in fact 


on the 


make a real pause on 


you sing the consonant. 


tH 
> 
bess 


the same amount of strength— 
ental—on -the consonant as 

If the phrase is to be 

nsonant forte too: 


10, sing the consonant piano too: 


P PY 
; —— t 
= a 


—S ~—_— 


Do Re 


By 


the way and habit of actually singing (and 


and by, when you have acquired 


the consonant as if it were 


u may take off a smaller pro- 
portion from the note, sixteenth 


note : 
SSS 


— 


Dos RE 


— 


dwelling 
a vowe 


Say a 


For the present, however, we leave it at a 
quarter note and proceed to the second 


ph in our scale 
a 
Sos 
= ————— 
ry) > Sg a 
Re Mi 


Following Rule I we take away the time 
for the singing of the R from the quarter 
rest of the preceding measure and sing 


In the next phrase we have to do with 
a consonant that cannot be sung, that is, 
the musically mute F in Fa. 


Mi Fa 


But as long as there is sound, even if 
that sound be not musically definable, there 
will be no interruption. Treat that con- 
sonant F, therefore, as if it were a liquid 


the note on which_ 


THE SINGER'S ETUDE 


Edited for January by 


EMINENT SPECIALISTS 


How to Sing Articulately 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Singers Department “A Singer's Etude’ complete in itself 


By the Famous Conductor Teacher and Singer 


Srr GEorGE HENSCHEL 


PART II 


one and make it sound for the full time of 
an eighth note. 


A A 
= = > 
e a a cer “~~ 
| a a | a 
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I repeat you cannot actually sing the 
consonant F, as the fact of its being, in 
the foregoing example, placed beneath the 
note F, would seem to demand of you; 
but it simplifies matters to place in ali fol- 
lowing examples and exercises the’ mute 
consonants beneath the note on which they 
would have to be sung were they “liquid,” 
that is, singable. 

And here let me say something about 
those sharp, strong consonants like F—P— 
K—T—S. All these, in -contrast to the 
soit ones, like B—D—G, must be fol- 
lowed, as it were, by something like an 
aspiration. The preparation, with the lips, 
for the B is the same as that for the P, 
the preparation, with the tip of the tongue, 
for the D and G the same as that for the 
T and K. It is the propelling power of 
the aspiration which makes the B a P, the 
DatT, the Ga K. This, however, refers 
to the pronunciation of English, French 
and German only. In the Italian the vowel 
follows even a sharp consonant immedi- 
ately, that is, without any aspiration what- 
ever. To pronounce the p in the Italian 
“poco” as you would in the English 
“power” would be just as wrong as pro- 
nouncing the p in “power” like that in 
“poco.” 

Now we proceed with our scale 


e 


Here we have one liquid and two mute 
consonants : 


Sol 


syllables of which the first ends and the 
second commences with a liquid consonant. 

Keeping up the principle, this should, in 
a slow tempo, be sung 


but later on, when you have acquired the 
practice of singing the consonants in their 
right place, both 1’s may, particularly in 
quick time, be sung on the note to which 
you are going: 


In preparing the consonant D in Do 
keep the tip of your tongue firmly, closely 
pressed against the upper teeth for the full 
time of the eighth note, that-is, until it is 
time for the sounding of the vowel. 

Let us now sing the whole scale, phrase 
by phrase 


p 
= = oF Sa ec Ss ra 
SSS 


: 
", 


and so on up to the octave from the 
ginning and then back down the scale’ 
the note of beginning. 

After some practice you may sing t 
same exercise but taking away from 
note vou leave (or from -the rest) ti 
equal to a sixteenth instead of an eig 
note, thus: 


=== 


SS 2a eS SS ES ee ee 
PR aes ~ Ss Spe 7 “— 
Da 'o=4) Rate Relea Mas 
— — — 
and so on. And always, in practicing, ma 
a point of accentuating or emphasizing 
consonant. 
(Taken, by permission, from a treatts 
entitled “Articulation in Singing,” Copy 
right MCMXXVI, by the John Chur 
Company.) 


A Few Ghings a Young Radi: 
Vocalist Should Know 

By MILDRED CooPER WATERMAN — 
TuoucH still in its infancy, the ra 
offers almost unlimited opportunities to # 
one who possesses the proper qualificati 
To many a one it has swung wide open th 
door to success. 2 
Now, with the technic of the micropho 
so different from that of any other fo: 
of public entertainment ever before offe: 
it is needless to say that the youn 
singer who wishes to enter this prof 
will forsake the usual beaten path to 
concert platform or the operatic stage, 
take stock of his or her talents, and wi 
begin to prepare a “new bag of trick: 
And, of these, the very first is to take s 
and make certain that there are a genu 
and unconquerable desire and determ 
tion to win, no matter what the odds, 
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A fine young fellow came to one of our 
best conservatories this last summer. He 
had given up a promising business in a 
western town. He was bubbling over with 
pride in the teacher with whom he was to 
study. To hear him tell it, success was 
“just around the corner,’ and his future 
was secure. 

Now what were the facts in the case. 
In order to help meet the financial stress, 
he had taken employment with a local 
firm; which created conditions leaving him 
not ten minutes of the morning for vocal 
practice. What wasted ambition and en- 
ergy! He dreamed of the time when a few 
lessons from a famous teacher would place 
him in the forefront; whilst the ones who 
are really known in this field of art are 
spending from three to six hours in study 
and practice. Like in all other worth while 
endeavors, success in the radio world is 
won by a bit of inspiration and a deal of 
perspiration. 

The director of one of our largest radio 
stations tells how “The first thing for 
which an earnest student of broadcasting 
will strive is Tone Quality. The tone must 
be pure and colorful.’ Emma Thursby, 
one of the greatest singers and teachers 
of singing that America has produced, al- 
ways said that “One’s vocal scale should 
be like a string of selected pearls.” And, 
“To sing beautifully, one must think beauti- 
fully; for, after all, the voice is but a re- 
flection of the inner self.” Nor must it be 
forgotten that the habit of beautiful think- 
ing is not acquired by the mere desire to 
do so. 

The next step for consideration is indi- 
viduality, or the choice of a definite field 
in which to work. Will you cultivate opera, 
the art song, the ballad, or jazz? This is 
a day of specialization, and the first ques- 
tion of a radio manager is, “What type of 
songs do you sing?” He is not interested 
in whether a singer has graduated from a 
renowned conservatory or has studied with 
a famous teacher. A diploma is a good 
thing of its kind;.but usually it signifies 
that its holder has done the minimum of 
work required; while at the same time 
the singer’s study is never “finished.” 

Success will depend upon the individual 
art of the applicant and upon his or. her 
ability to present this attractively. Com- 
petition is strong; and each station is 


striving to present the most attractive tal- 
ent. So do represent something that is 
superlative in some particular type of art. 
Keep this in mind when selecting and 
building up a repertoire. Remember al- 
ways that success in these days is won by 
knowing something about everything, and 
everything about something, and then 
knowing this something just a little bit 
better than anybody else. 

In making application for an audition, 
bear in mind that the director is always 
looking for a new talent, and for this 
reason is glad to hear you. Also, if asked, 
he usually will tell the aspirant rather 
frankly how the voice has registered. If 
there is any promise of success, he will 
make a note for his card index. If a 
favorable impression has been made, he 
will communicate with you when needed. 

The goal of all ambitious radio artists 
is to be on the chain programs relayed 
from New York. Now singers on high 
class commercial programs receive from 
fifty to seven hundred and fifty dollars a 
week. All of which means that they have 
“arrived.” As a preparation for breaking 
into this line of engagements, it is advis- 
able that the singer shall have done a 
great deal of work in the home town, so 
as to have developed a technic of de- 
livery and an individuality of style which 
come only with much actual experience. 
Experienced artists a-plenty are seeking 
engagements; so that there is slight chance 
for the tyro. 

As a last few words, give careful 
thought to studio deportment. Have no de- 
lusions as to the superiority of your own 
voice over that of the one to whom you are 
listening. Only the one “listening in” 
knows the sort of “reception” furnished by 
your particular quality of voice. The 
“mike” is not gracious to all. The voice 
which sounds deficient to the open ear 
may be just the one best adapted for radio 
transmission, and vice versa. 

Finally, be gracious to fellow artists. 
The director puts a real value upon this 
qualification, as associations in the studio 
are very intimate. The one who can be 
both “big” and loyal is the one wanted, 
and this means not alone loyal to the 
“other fellow” but also loyal to yourself 
and to your art. 


©he Singer's ramp 


By H. EDMUND ELVERSON 


Ir Is not at all unusual for untrained, 
or badly trained, singers to complain of 
the throat aching after a short while of 


‘singing. 


Now this can come from but one cause 
—an overstraining of the voice producing 
muscles, which, as in talking, should oper- 
ate almost involuntarily. This strain may 
be brought about by the singer being 
physically tired, a condition in which no 
one should attempt to sing; or, as is 
usually the case, it is caused by the singer 
perhaps unconsciously, physical 
force in the production of tone. 

Persistent practice of a very simple 
exercise will correct all of this trouble. 

First take an easy, deep breath; and 
then, through an opening of the lips that 
will not more than admit the lead of a 


“The diction of singers requires far more attention than tt gets. 


pencil, allow this breath to “spin slowly 
out,’ not attempting to see how long it 
will take but watching diligently that it 
moves slowly. This, repeated a few times 
with the body thoroughly relaxed, will 
place all the breathing muscles in a rest- 
ful and well controlled condition. 

Now vocalize a short phrase of a song, 
with this same slowly spinning breath and 
the same relaxed muscles. Repeat this two 
or three times, and then sing the words 
with the same method. Gradually work 
this into an entire song; and the difficulty 
will be finally corrected. Be very careful 
not to practice too long at one time. Fif- 
teen minutes of this practice is enough at 
any one time and very probably too much 
at first. 


The 


very fact that the words of songs are printed on programs, and that they 
have to be followed so closely by many of the audience, appears to me a con- 


fession of failure on the part of the singer. 


The song is music and words. 


If the words cannot clearly be heard, the task has been only half accom- 
plished. The diction should be so good as to make printed words superfluous. 
In the case of foreign languages and translations, there is an argument in 
favor of their retention; in the case of English songs sung by English sing- 
ers there is no such argument, provided the singer can articulate properly.”— 


D. C. PARKER. 
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it is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department “An Organist’s Etude” complete in itself 


ANY excellent treatises on the 
MY subject of choir training have been, 
and will, no do ae continue to be, 
published. Some of these w edie! by un- 
doubted masters, are most complete. There 


the young aspi 
ly follows out 


attain 


can be no d 


who carefully a1 


advice therein good re- 
Unfortu », however, these books are 
often so replete with good things that the 
student cannot see the forest for the trees. 


peers 3 is a great danger that he will miss 
, the main point. 

lificulty common to the 
oices except the true bass— 


and manageme 


h 


ent of the 


It »e well to explain in a few simple 
words exactly what is meant. 

If a boy be asked to sing 
say, C, thus: 

Ex.1 

5 ia 
a sl 

vos 2 
it will be noticed that, somewhere about 
G or A, he makes a natural change of tone. 


> first note, C, is always more or less 
but, when he reaches G or A, his 
becomes thinner and, in the case of 
an untrained boy, decidedly weaker, unle 
i iously forced. 
the transition from the 
register to the “head” 
, naturally begins his up- 


voice 


ni 


so-called 
r 


egister 


ward scale passage in the “chest” register 
(sometimes called the “thick” register). 
But before he can finish singing this simple 


scale he must perforce change into the 
higher or “head” register (sometimes called 


the “thin” ister). 
The point at which this change occurs - 
is called the “break,” and it is vital for all 


who wish voices to under- 
The ideal voice is 
that in which it is impossible for the aver- 
age listener to detect exactly where the 
“break” The transition from the 
one register to the other must be cleverly 
disguised. This is the problem which con- 
fronts the young choirmaster. 

How, then, shall he set about it? 

First and foremost the student must un- 
derstand that no boy must ever be allowed 
to force his “chest” register up beyond its 
natural limit. A boy whose middle A: 


Ex.2 


to train boys’ 
stand its management. 


occurs. 


for instance, sounds weak, should never be 
worried to sing such a note loudly. These 
transitional notes must be treated with 
great care and developed gradually. Other- 
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Graining Boys Voices 


©@he Essential Point 


By F. Les~tre CALver 


wise forcing the “chest” register up too far 
is inevitable, and a coarse, objectionable 
tone is the result—a tone which it is al- 
impossible subsequently to correct. 

On the other hand—and this is one of the 
curiosities of voice training—so far from 
being harmful, it is positively beneficial for 
the boy to use his “head” register lower 
down the scale than he would naturally do 
if left to his own devices. For this reason, 
he should often be instructed to sing scales 
downwards. He then begins in the “head” 
register and maintains it right down to the 
lowest note sung. This is, in fact, the very 
thing. necessary to effect the smooth junc- 
a of the two registers, and to conceal 

he sn of transition. The “chest” 
ter will develop itself. The “head” regis- 
ter will not. 

In many cathedrals and collegiate choirs 
in England the boys are carefully taught 
to use the “head” register and the “head” 
register alone, 


most 


regis- 


ually strengthened to serve for all pur- 
peses. The boy does not know it, but -his 
“chest” register is neatly and carefully 


stored away for him for use later on, when 
his upper notes are going and he becomes 
useful for filling in a second treble or an 
alto part. 

The advantages of the exclusive use of 
the “head” register are that, whatever 
happens, a sweet, pure tone is inevitable, 
and the voice is carefully preserved for as 
long as possible The voices of boys who, 
on the other hand, force up the “chest” 
register beyond its natural limit, or can 
sing only in the “chest” register, are rau- 
cous, terribly limited in compass, and apt 
to break years before their due time. There 
is no satisfactory reason, however, why 
judicious use should not be made of some 
of the rich low “chest” notes in a boy’s 
voice. 

It will be found that the lower notes of 
a boy’s “head” register are at first very 
weak, but he can gradually and patiently 
strengthen them by going over all the 
semitones of the gamut, starting with 
the upper middle part of the voice and pro- 
ceeding downwards, holding each note at 
least twelve slow beats, beginning very 
softly, gradually swelling out and finally 
dying away. The choirmaster will prob- 
ably have little difficulty in inventing a few 
appropriate, supporting chords. 

These exercises should be sung, first- of 
all, on the vowel oo. as used in the word 
cool, because, if this vowel be employed, 
the boy cannot sing the note in anything 
but the “head” register. Forcing is then 
impossible. Later, the more open vowel 0, 
as used in the word home, should be uti- 
lized as this makes for a fuller and richer 
tone. Then the vowels aj: and aw should 
be judiciously introduced. These two vow- 
els tend to brighten the voice. 

The four notes to which the greatest 


the lower notes being grad-- 


’ 


attention must be devoted are G, G sharp, 
A and B flat: 


Ex.3 

——— 
as, in all probability, it will be found that 
the natural “break” occurs somewhere 
hereabouts. On these four notes the vowel 
oo should be maintained longer than on 
any others. 

Provided that the necessary attention is 
given to the middle notes, the boy’s voice 
soon begins to develop both upwards and 
downwards with astonishing rapidity. 

But the danger point—the “break”— 
must never be lost sight of until it is evi- 
dent that the boy has lost all tendency to 
force his “chest” register too far upwards. 
To those who cry out for more “volume” 
in the boy's voice the choirmaster must 
meanwhile turn a deaf ear. 

Whenever a boy is found to be forcing 
his voice there is only one thing to be done 
—some corrective middle notes must be 
forthwith sustained softly on the vowel oo. 
This vowel is, in fact, the choirmaster’s 
ever-ready medicine chest for this particu- 
lar ailment. 

It may be added that, for the purposes 
of voice training, a pianoforte is infinitely 
superior to an organ, as the lighter in- 
strument facilitates gradations of tone and 
is more easily controlled by the choirmas- 
ter who is thus better able to check his 
pupil’s progress. If, however, the choir- 
master is obliged to use an organ he should 
avoid employing all “reedy” stops when 


training boys, as they have a tendency to 


imitate the tone produced, which soon be- 
comes objectionable. 

Please observe that, in the possessive form 
of the word pupil, I have placed the apos- 
trophe before the “s.” This implies that there 
is only one pupil, whereas every choir- 
master has not one, but probably at least 
a dozen. But I wish to emphasize the fact 
that, if proper results are to be arrived at, 
each boy should be given some individtial 
attention. This plan, moreover, gives him 
confidence. 

As the young choirmaster makes prog- 
ress in training his boys to sing, he may 
very likely be told that, somehow or other, 
they seem to have better voices than for- 
merly. Then he should rejoice. He=-need 
not be annoyed at the result of his own 
hard work being ascribed to nature. 
Every successful trainer of boys’ 


voices 
has been told the same thing. There will 
always be self-appointed and, in most 


cases, well-meaning critics who simply 
cannot understand. 

All that really matters is that the young 
choirmaster has done what he set out to 
do—successfully treated the troublesome 
“breaks” in his boys’ yoices and made 


them imperceptible. Provided this has 
been accomplished, the rest will follow, if 
only he has a little imagination and uses 
it, as a matter of course. He will natu- 
rally set about developing the higher notes 
in his young charges’ voices, giving them 
plenty of long, sustained notes to sing. 
Finally, there is no reason why nearly all 
the boys in his choir should not have a 
good fat register of two octaves, from B 
flat to B flat, with all coarse singing abso- 
lutely eliminated, 


@orrect Usage In Anglican 
Chants 


By Epwin H. Pierce 


Tue cuter difference between the form- 
er and the present style of Anglican chants 
is this. In that part of the chant known 
as the “reciting note” there is no longer any 
special syllable allowed to have a predom- 
inant accent or to be held longer than the 
others. The whole “recitation” is sung in 
exactly the same time and with exactly the 
same. stress, in other words, as though it 
were being spoken by a good reader, without 
either hurrying or dragging. Then, on 
reaching the inflected part (the mediation 
or the ending), the notes are sung quickly 
enough to make no change in the tempo of 
the words in their relation to the previous 
words. The most common fault in evidence 
with organists and choirs is to hurry the 
recitation unduly and to slow up suddenly 
at the mediation and the ending, 

For convenience and to avoid possible 
misunderstanding of the technical terms 
used, an outline is here given of the conven- 
tional form of an Anglican chant: 


Ex.1 


recitation] mediation|recitation| ending 


It appears to consist of whole notes and 
half-notes, and to be divided into measures 
by bar-lines, but this appearance is deceptive 
and in this way a source of misunderstand- 
ing to the uninformed. As a fact, the bar- 
lines are only to aid in “pointing,” that is, 
in placing the right syllable to the right 
note. Neither the bar-lines nor the length 
of the notes as written have any relation to 
time-counting, 

The whole-notes of the recitation may he 
held as long as necessary for a dignified 
and eloquent rendering of the words, and 
if, in any case, the number of words is larg- 
er than usual, it is very bad form to hurry 
them because of a feeling that they must be 
got through with in the time represented by 
a whole-note. On the other hand, however, 
cases occur in which the “recitation” 
tains nothing but a single unimportant ae 
lable. When this occurs, tem mi 


THE ETUDE 


be held but be cut down to the duration of a 
half-note. The most common example of 
this is in the midst of the Gloria Patri: 


Ex.2 


and | to the Ho-ly | Ghost 


Here the whole-note over “and” should be 
performed as a half-note. It is an excel- 
lent plan, by the way, to prolong slightly 
the preceding word in a case like this and 
to follow it by a brief rest before the 
shortened word “and”; this prevents a 
jerky sensation in the rhythm. 


Ex.3 


Son, and | to the | Ho-ly | Ghost 


Speaking in general, the half-notes of 
the mediation and the ending should be 
light and rapid. Otherwise they will be 
slower than the words in the recitation, 
the whole-notes which terminate the me- 
diation and the ending should be, of course, 
longer than the preceding half-notes, but 
it is not required that their value be mathe- 
matically exact. A chant should be thought 
of as a musical form of prose reading, not 
as a piece of measured music which the 
words. must be distorted to fit. 


Hesse and His Organ DCusic 


By STANLEY Lucas 


Nor a few composers are ill-spoken of 
by players who really know little or 
nothing of them and their work but are 
always ready to express an opinion of the 
second-hand variety. Among these com- 
posers is Adolf Friedrich Hesse. Many, 
with a rooted idea that he is pedantic, dry- 
as-dust, hopelessly out-of-date, and the 
rest of it, have long since relegated him 
to the shelf for these reasons. As a fact, 
he is a good deal more interesting than 
is generally supposed. Certainly his music 
deserves to be more widely known and 
played than it is. 

Hesse’s most important compositions 
are for the organ and comprise preludes, 
fugues, fantasias and studies. But he 
wrote also an oratorio, “Tobias,” six sym- 
phonies, overtures, cantatas, motets, one 
pianoforte concerto, one string quintet, 
two string quartets and pianoforte pieces. 
Yet, as is the case with Rheinberger, it is by 


his organ music that he deserves to be and, 
one is optimistic enough to think, will be, 
remembered. 

Hesse’s music, or the greater part of 
it, is almost as efiective on a small as on 
a big organ; and this alone is a pretty 
sure indication of its merits. It is calcu- 
lated to serve as a wholesome corrective 
to some too-prevalent features of modern 
organ-writing with its pianistic style, rest- 
less tonality and fidgety registration. It 
is just blunt, honest, straightforward mu- 
sic. Fine as is so much of the present- 
day output, there is still, or ought to be, 
ample room for music that was written 
at a time when the organ offered less scope 
for digital display and dazzling “coloring.” 

One of the choicest virtues of Hesse’s 
music is that it seems to breathe a sort of 
good-natured homeliness; and this, too, is 
something for which we should be grateful 
in these days—The Musical Times. 


An Unaccompanied Rehearsal 


By ELpon H. ENDERS 


AFveER all, the great object in a choir 
rehearsal is to develop a proper mastery 
of the vocal resources of the organiza- 
tion; for what music ever has surpassed 
that of massed human voices? What ef- 
fect is more thrilling, even more heavenly, 
than suddenly to be able to drop the ac- 
companiment and to have a fine passage of 
tmaccompanied singing? 

And so at almost every choir rehearsal 
there should be at least a short period of 
unaccompanied rehearsal. From this there 
are many benefits. 

The conductor’s entire attention can be, 
for the moment, given wholly to the voice 
production and choral effects. 


Tone quality will be improved. 

Voice blending may be given special at- 
tention. 

Singers will gain confidence and learn 
to depend more upon their own ability. 

The tendency to imitate the tone quality 
of the instrument will be minimized. 

Each group will learn to listen to the 
accompanying parts, and the result will be 
a better balance of tone. 

The conductor may go to various parts 
of the room to learn the results being 
obtained. 

A general solidity in the attack as well 
as sustained tone will be developed. 


he Important Hymn 


Tune musical basis of the service in the 


-nonliturgical churches, at any rate, is the 


hymn—or ought to be. The anthems and 
the organ prelude and postlude, the offer- 
tory and the responses are the adornments 
of the service, but when the congregation 
sings—if it sings as it should—and is ade- 
quately and enthusiastically led from the 
organ, it joins in the worship. Because 
the hymn is the part of the service in which 
all worshipers unite many ministers con- 
sider it evén more important than the ser- 


every organist should be concerned with 
hymn singing and hymn playing—and like- 
wise good hymn writing. 

It is important that hymn writing should 
be encouraged, so that the present age may 
leave its classics in congregational wor- 
ship music to those who will follow us. 
And it is just as necessary that the com- 
mercial output of clap-trap doggerel, with 
a so-called religious tinge that is merely 
the poorest sentimentalism, should be dis- 
couraged, which, by the way, is another 


mon. All of which is sufficient reason why aim of the society —The Diapascx. 
“Cultivate the art of improvisation. It must be studied at an carly 
_ age, Guilmant devoted twenty years to the subject before he considered 


himself sufficiently proficient,’-—Wi1tAM C. Cart, 
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= You have 
4 been looking 
for these 


es PStancere Terr 


Or beppey 
sé PTO Ch ing 


The Young Student’s Piano Course 


Edited by Charles N. Boyd, Mary Macnair and Will Earhart 


A standard text for class teaching in which the material sae e 
advances in difficulty by almost imperceptible degrees. A Fe 
wide range of pieces is arranged on the “plateau” plan Book II 
before ‘‘stepping up” technically. Paper .75 
The quality of the music is safe-guarded by a generous Teacher’s 
use of folk melodies and the books are free from arid, tech- pci 
nical exercises which often destroy the pupils’ love of music. each .50 


The First Book contains 60 numbers, 
the Second Book, 42. 


Oliver Ditson Company 
179 ‘Tremont “Boston ~Mew York 


Con DC LNC! 
| AUSTIN ORGANS 


Are Built to One High 
Standard of Excellence 


From our instruments within 
the means of the sma!] Church 
up to such a large Organ 
as our installation in the 


SALT LAKE TABERNACLE 


(" ausTIN ORGAN CO. 
“Write Us” HARTFORD, CONN. 


10 East 34th 
Street 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 
Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, and 
where you can instantly 
| findit. 
) Send for list of 
most popular styles 


TINDALE CABINET CO. 
40-46 Lawrence St. 
Flushing, New York 


| Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 


Piano Tuning, Pipe and 

Reed Organ and Player 

Piano. Year Book Free 
27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


eT 


BB Gle 
STERLING SILVER RING 
GOLD PLATE PINS 


Real attractive prices on good sized orders. 
Send for illustrated catalog. 


Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 2452 $1.00 
91 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 


VERMOND KNAUSS SCHOOL 
OF ORGAN PLAYING 


Courses in Church Organ; Concert, Municipal and 
Residence Organ; Theatre Organ. Post-graduate in- 
struction. Normal courses. Summer classes. Specially 
designed organ studio building. Instructors of ability 
and training. Enrollment any time in any course. 
Catalog. 

210-E. NORTH SEVENTH STREET 
ALLENTOWN, PENN. 


2448 756 


Kill The Hair Root 


My methodis the way to prevent hairfrom growing agaiD. 
Useit privately, at home. Bookletfree. Write today 
enclosing three red stamps. We teach Beauty Culture 
D.J. Mahler, 14-A Mahler Park, Providence, R.1. 


UsIC PRINTERS 


iE 
gM” ENGRAVERS 
LiTHOGRAPHERS 


Write to us about anything in this line 


SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST 


The Music Supplement of this Magazine is Printed by Us 


* 
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ORGAN AND CHOIR QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By Henry S. Fry, Mus. DOc. 


yivania Chap ter of the AG. O. 


Dean of the Pennsy 


on will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 


of the inquirer. Only mitials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


7 Ranks: Mix- 
16’; Harmonic 
Ware Chimes. 

Bourdos, 16’; Open 
Vox C Selcate, 
spitz Flute, 


SWEL L 


Di ia pa So 


Ss ja . 
- Sto pped Diapason, 
z Gross Flute, 8’; Flauto Tra 
ave, 4’: Mixture, 5 Ranks; Con- 
Cc “ornopean, eee eRe | hes5 5 

Clarion, 4’; String Or- 


Lv say A) Rh 


, 


English Diapason,. 8’; 
: Flute Celeste, 8’; Con- 
a, 8’: Unda Maris, 8’: 
‘ Picco lo, 2’: Mixture, 5 


s, 16°; Clarinet 8’; Orches- 

trz Iboe, 8’: Bassoon, 8’: St ng Organ. 
SOLO ORGAN. Open Diapason. 8’; Philo- 
n a’s Hohl Flute, 4°: Tuba Major, to 
on open chest) : Stentorphone, 8’ ; Orches- 
Flute. Tuba Mirabilis. 8’; French 


’ 


rn, &’; Cerne di Bassetto, 8’: 
Harp (all enclo Bhs 

2CHO GQRGAN. Aeoli 8’: Vox Angelica, 

8’; Rohr Finte, 8’: ara alophon. 8’; Chim- 

ney Flute, 4’; : Chimes. 

-EDAL ORGAN. a “Gin Diapason, 

; Open Diapason. 16’: Violone, 16’: Bour- 


String Or- 


Violo neat 8’; Flute, 

5 Ranks: Bom- 

- : Poaaiees 8’; Cla- 
Dolce Flute, 8’; Contra 


Organ. 


Will you please tell me the approrimate 
I am 


of a two manual organ console? 
inforesien 4m. the 2...25255-52~ make. Do 
you think I can get @ second hand one from 
some- organ builder? _I understand one of 
Bach’: gans iz still in eristence. Do you 
not think THe Ettpe readers would be 
thrilled to see a picture of that organ? I 
hare a large pedal reed organ and would 
like to two whether I can hare the draw 
knobs taken off and the litile tongue stops in- 


stalled Will the addition of another large 
pedal reed, of the same size as the present one, 
increase the depth of tone? Would you con- 


sider @ tico manual pedal reed organ of the 
= A SAE Ae make for $150 a good “tuy”’2 
Tt is valued at $306. A church is getting a 
B pipe organ from Italy. Do you 

surpasses this country in the 


building? 
with Latin words, 


Can you furnish me 
from Italy? 
E. R. 
: can secure a console of the type 
mention, two manuals, for $2500. f. 0. b. 
ory. This price is withont cable and not 
alled. We are luding in this column a 
picture of one of the Bach organs—that of 
Arnstadt. 


John 
im the AK 
t try the 


ally, 


GQ. «da the Cincinnati 

Hall, com az “The 

gat,” stil To what, excepting 
size, is nstrument due? I 
trould uappreci 1 ormation you can 
give on the strument in question, such az 
the builder, the type of action, and, if pos- 
sible, cati 


ul having 


the old “still were 
been ret he new instr The 
action is ¢ c. The importance of the orig- 
inal was due largely to its size 
at of the original installation, 
thor i ways had a good reputation. 
This - impr ion is confirmed by the state- 
ment of Mr. Calvin Brown, a representative 
* builder of the present instrument, who 


“In our complete rebuilding of this in- 
strume nt the old pipes were so fine that we 
used them throughout. adding twelve pipes 


to each set to complete the coupler range. The 
ease-work has some very fine carving done by 
Cincinnati artis ial instrument 
was built by Hook & ‘Hastings. From Mr. 
Herbert Brown, of New York. we have the 
following interesting information: “As I 
remember, it had a quite original Cre 
scendo arrange ment of bringing on the stops. 
The Crescendo pedal was something like a 
‘Chicken Ladder,” or perhaps a better explana- 
tion of it is a strip of wood running the gan is 
length of the pedal board, that is, from left 
to right, in the form of a seale with strips 
fastened to it, in which you could put your 


The change to stop keys in your reed or- 


not practical. An additional pedal 
reed stop of the same size as the present one 
would increase the volume but not the depth, 
so far as pitch is concerned. We cannot ad- 


> 


THE ETUDE 


Choirmaster’s Guide 


FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1931 


(2) in front of anthems indicates they are of moderate difficulty, 
while (b) anthems are easier ones. 


Date MORNING SERVICE EVENING SERVICE 
PRELUDE. — iad i 
gan: ROG La Te ais. ere eee ee Armstron Organ: Melody in F.......-% ockw 
Sis ae ee eee Me sae Piano: Twilight on the Hills. ..Schuler 
F ANTHEMS ANTHEMS 
I (a) A New Sang.........5.----- Bliss (a) O Lord Most Mighty......Wooler 
R (b) The Trustful Prayer........- Nevin (b) The Lord is My Shepherd. .Heppe 
Ss KG ORT eet as.. ¢ OFFERTORY 
ay I Shall not Pass This Way eee O Divine Redeemer..........-. Gounod 
(Alto Solo) (Duet) 
POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 
Organ: Alleluia! Alieluia!..Armstrong Organ: Allegro con Moto.....Sheppard 
Piano: Gavotte in B-flat.......- Handel Piano: Good Night .......... .. Bendel 
PRELUDE PRELUDE 
Orsan? Prelude. 12540) <<a aes Schuler Organ: Romance sans Paroles 
Piano: ‘Qnietndey 2x~ 5. 2-5. se Gregh : . | Saint-Saens 
* Piano: Song of Spring..-.-.. Stoughton 
ANTHEMS 
= (a) Lo, the Winter is Past....... Orem ANTHEMS : 
I (b) Come, Holy Spirit (a) The Lord is Near....-..-: Wooler 
G 4 Palestrina-Roberts (b) Something for Thee........ Wolcott 
a OFFERTORY OFFERTORY 
H Calin’ \Me: ~-f->5-ke soa Dvorak-Felton I Shall be Satisfied. .2-.2-7==2ue Hyatt 
(Tenor solo) : (Baritone solo) 
: POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 
Organ: Postlude Pomposo......Schuler Organ: Vesper Recessional......Schuler 
Piane: Serenade - 5-20-52 -55-5.-2 Abesser Piano: Nocturne ....-s25seee Doehler 
PRELUDE PRELUDE 
Organ: Spring Song -...... Mendelssohn Organ: In Deepening Shadows 
Piano: Serenade” 25-520... e<-25 Drdla : Stoughton 
F Piano: Prelude in D-fat.......Chopin 
- (us) Seale ate J.C. Mark ANTES 
(a) Souls of the Righteous.J. C. } cS E * 
T (b) Guide Me, O Thou Great ou fds = ee] Life 
E Jehovah. . Geibel AWG L-ONCLY on Dwell Wolcott 
E OFFERTORY OFFERTORY 
N Rejoice and Be Glad............ Marks Come, Gracious ‘Spirit........Morrison 
in (Duet) (Soprano solo) 
H POSTLUDE POSTLUDE ~— 
Organ: Postlude in G.......... Schuler Organ: The Angelus ......... Rockwell 
Piano: » Noveletie 35.57. 92%.0256- Drdla Piano: Nocturne ...2osee8 MacFadyen 
T PRELUDE PRELUDE 
Ww Organ: The Swan ........Saint-Saens Organ: Ave Maria ./.2. 32-28 Schubert 
E Piano: Prelude in A Minor. ..deKoven Piano: Nocturne in C-sharp 
N | Minor..Chopin 
ANTHEMS 
NTHE 
T | @) Praise the Lord, O My _ANTHES 
. (a) Lord, We Come before Thee 
p's _ Soul. .Scarmolin Now. -}icaten 
F (b) Awake, Put on Strength. .Sheppard (hb) Fear Not Ye, O iscsele, uae 
OFFERTORY OFFERTORY 
E I Lay My Sins on Jesus......... Danks The World’s Prayer......-- Been 
S (Tenor solo) (Soprano solo) 
N POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 
D Organ: Postlude in C......... Schuler Organ: Serenade .......+...5 Schubert 
Piano: Absenee 23e0- =. 222-25: Ferber Piano: Danse des Clochettes. . Rebikoff 
PRELUDE PRELUDE 
a Organ: The Bells of Aberdovey. Stewart March of the Noble..Jeoeee We 
W Piano: A Dream Song........- Forman (Violin, with Piano or Organ Accept.) 
E 
- ANTHEMS 
N (a) Prayer of the Penitent...... Felton ANTHEMS 
T (b) Come and Worship the Lord (a) Hear My Prayer..<2.. Mendelssohn 
Y Schoebel (b) Jesus, Gentlest Saviour......Marks 
- OFFERTORY 
N His’ Lowe; 222 26h oar One Wooler OFFERTORY 
I (Tenor Solo) Songs My Mother Taught Me..Dvorak 
N POSTLUDE (Violin with Piano or Organ Acept.) 
zy Organ: Processional March... Frysi 
gan: s 2 .. .Frysinger 
H Piano: Londonderry Air 7 POSTLUDS 
Arr. Himmelreich Organ: Song of the Angels... . Williams 
Piano: Pilgrims’ Chorus . Waener 


Anyone interested in any of these works may secure them 
for examination upon request. 


t 


Can We Help You in New York? 


THE ETUDE invites its friends and friends of the Theodore Presser 
Company, particularly visitors to the Metropolis, to visit its New York 


Office in Steinway Hall. We want to be of service to you. 


ES 


ue J 
ee oy ae ee ae eS ee ee ee! ee 


foot and move same from right to left 

The specification of the present instrument 
is as follows: 

GREAT ORGAN. Double Open Diapason, 
16’; Open Diapason, 8’; Bell Open Diapason, 
sv; Small Open Diapason, 8’: Viola d’Gamba, 
8’; Gross Flute, 8’: Doppel Flute, 8’; Clara- 
bella, 8’; Gemshorn, 8’; Viola d’Amour, S$’: 
Octave, 4’; Flute Harmonic, 4’; Twelfth and 


vise you as te the desirability of purchasing 
the two manual organ without more informa- 
tion as to size, age and condition. We do 
not believe that Italy surpasses this country 
in the art of organ building. We suggest 
Ave Marias by the following composers which 
ean be furnished by the publishers of THe 
Erope : Mascagni, Luzzi, Leoneavallo, - Paga- 
nucei and Rotoli. 


the latest Theodore Presser novelties. Address 
THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY, Steinway Hall, (57th St. and 6th Ave.) New York City, N. Y. 


Home Office to which all business mail must be sent: 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY, 1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


COME A *“‘FEATURE”’ PIANIST! 
ARN the latest Jazz Effects, Runs, Tricks, Fills, Real 
lies’’ Playing, Player Piano Jazz, Weird Stunts, Effective 
es, Hot Playing, Modernistic Jazz, Vaudeville and Record 
tes, Futuristic Harmony, etc. HUNDREDS of effects! 
MIL, COURSES for BEGINNERS or ADVANCED thru 
| the quick, easy—‘‘Slone’s Simplified System”. 


} ” and Special Low Prices. 
‘\ACHERS WANTED! Wonderful opportunity- 
v Loose Leaf method makes teaching easy and guaran- 
results. Teach fullor part time. Write for Special 
chers Proposition. 

|} SLONE SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC 

pt. Fl 2001 ForbesStreet Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Save 
your 


Sight! 
ILLUMO 


New, Light, Port- 
able Music Lamp 
” ILLUMINATE & 
' HOUSEHOLD 
CO. Not Inc. 


5709 Kenmore Av 
Chicago, Ill. 


BE INDEPENDENT 
Make Money Quickly and Easily 


Our new Temperameter and Beat 
Gauge makes success more certain 
than best oralinstruction. No guess 
work. No error. Our recently revised 
and simplified course makes you mas- 
ter of the tuner’s art. 32 years teach- 
ing piano tuning by correspondence. 
ecessful graduates all over the world. Write for free 
Oklet ‘‘ Winning Independence.”’ 


NANT SCHOOL, aueusta, Mich., U.S.A. 


Price includes round trip 
Ocean passage, transportation abroad, 
hotels, meals, sightseeing and tips. 


Itineraries to every country in Eu- 
rope. Write for free booklet, ‘‘E184”” 
THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 
180 North Michigan, Chicago 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York 


PIANISTS 


Just out! New ideas in 
ythm playing, new chords Futuristic harmony, 400 new 
eaks, endings. Many arrangements by America’s lead- 
z recording artists and teachers. Frank Banta, Joe 
‘eklow, Ray Buck, S. Thomas, E. Boothman show you 
THOMAS’ ALL STAR PIANO COURSE. Used by 
wists and teachers everywhere for 12 years. Self 
structive. Teaches everything from beginning to pro- 
sional pianist. Last edition. 120 pages, $2.00. Also five 
ecial lessons in Modern syncopation, 50c at Music 
res, or direct. Teachers wanted. Write us. 

4OMAS MUSIC CO., 1214 Griswold, Detroit, Mich. 


| 


" Etude Advertisements are 
Bulletins of Splendid Buy- 
: ing Opportunities - - - 


og 
Zentury 


SuHeetr Music 


SAY “CENTURY” and get the best 
Certified Music. It’s 15c (20c in Can- 
ada). Most teachers useit. Parents ap- 
preciate the saving and the pupil gets 
the best. Get free catalog of 2500 se- 
lections at your dealers, or write us. 


5° 


Century Music Publishing Co. 


254 West 40th Street y | 


New York City 


INT ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 


NE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
stasuisnepiere REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


" LIMMERMAN 


& SON COunkc 
OHIO 


Rehearsal Routine for School Orchestras 


(Continued from page 23) 


months than the parrot-wise method, often 
employed, will produce in many years. 

One director of a successful school band 
teaches rhythm by a different procedure. 
He prepares a set of rhythmic exercises 
and has them mimeographed so that he 
can supply each pupil with a copy. These 
exercises are prepared without time signa- 
tures, and the pupils are required to bar 
them properly. They also include ex- 
amples which are properly barred but 
which contain in some measures more or 
fewer beats than are required to fill them. 
The pupils are graded upon their ability 
to detect and correct these errors. 

This is very beneficial but it does not seem 
that it can fully accomplish the intended 
object. After all, we learn to do by doing. 
The pupil who can readily analyze an in- 
tricate rhythmic figure at the instant of per- 
formance has mastered this difficult subject 
to a great extent and will become a de- 
pendable sight reader. 

We have heard bands, particularly in 
sight-reading contests, which could. make 
a very creditable showing in the perform- 
ance of fairly difficult compositions that 
had been rehearsed at great length, falter 
and stumble through very simple passages. 
Some have even gone utterly to pieces and 
broken down while reading a simple num- 
ber at sight. 

This was due not to a lack of knowledge 
of expression, technic, phrasing, tempo and 
so forth, but entirely to a lack of proper 
training in rhythm. 


The Essentials of Orchestra Practice 


ANY organizations spend too much 
time working on a few numbers in 


an unsystematic manner to the utter neglect 
of the very rudiments of good orchestral 
playing. The organization that spends at 
least fifteen minutes of each rehearsal 
period on systematic and conscientious prac- 
tice of the scalistic and rhythmic exercises 
as outlined in these articles will be able to 
acquire during a season a much larger rep- 
ertoire, and master it more thoroughly, than 
the organization that spends all its re- 
hearsal periods in working on nothing but 
“pieces.” In other class rooms they do not 
learn to read Shakespeare before they are 
able to analyze and digest simple state- 
ments in the First Reader. But that is 
exactly what is attempted in many music 
departments. 

The larger the repertoire of good music 
competently rehearsed during the year is, the 
greater appreciation of music will be de- 
veloped in the ensemble and the greater 
pleasure will the organization be able to 
afford through its public concerts. 

The director of the leading university 
band of America recently made the state- 
ment that most of the applicants for mem- 
bership in the university band department 
failed because of their deficiency -in sight- 
reading ability. The same holds true with 
reference to professional bands and orches- 
tras. Consequently, it behooves the di- 
rector of music, who desires to have his 
pupils be a credit to him after leaving the 
high school, to see that they are thoroughly 
grounded in the rudiments of music—par- 
ticularly in rhythm. 

The band that ne&lects entirely this 
rudimentary work will continue to be only 
“Just another band.” 


Three Hundred Dollars in ‘Prizes of 


‘Band and Orchestra Instruments 


FIRST PRIZE: 


$150.00 


SECOND PRIZE: $100.00 


THIRD PRIZE: 


$ 50.00 


The Instruments to be selected by THE Erup— Music MaGazINe, from 
the catalogs of Representative Manufacturers. 

Open to All School Boys and School Girls. 

Tue Erupe will give these prizes for the best three compositions, of 
five hundred words each, on the subject: 


THE VALUE OF OUR SCHOOL BAND OR ORCHESTRA 


We are convinced that bands and orchestras in schools have a great 


educational and inspirational importance. 


But we want to know from the 


school boys and the school girls themselves why they believe these in- 


stitutions are valuable. 


When possible we want facts, 


real experiences 


showing the influence of the band upon the work and the morale of the 


pupils. 
should prove most stimulating. 


Frank honest expressions of opinion from active young minds 


Conditions 


The prize is open to any student in any public, parochial or high 


school in this or any other country. 


be an Erupe subscriber. 


The contestant need not necessarily 


All compositions submitted to the office of THE Etune must bear a 
postmark not later than April 15, 1931. 
In the case of a tie a prize equal to the above mentioned amount will 


be given to each contestant. 


All compositions must be written on one side only of each sheet of paper. 
Typewritten manuscripts are desirable but not necessary. 

THE ETUDE RESERVES THE RIGHT TO PRINT, at regular 
space rates, compositions accepted but not winning the prize. 

Owing to the immense correspondence at THe Erunpe offices, no com- 
positions will be returned unless especially requested and accompanied 


by adequate postage. 


Every composition must bear at the top: 
Submitted in the School Band and Orchestra Contest. 


My name is 


2 I am a pupil of the 


My address is 
School. 


My age is 


The name of my music supervisor in school is 

The Instrument I play or desire to play is.... 

All compositions must be the original work of the pupil unaided by 
adult assistance other than that which the pupil has acquired in the 
regular course of school instruction. 
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How fo be \ 
POPULAR 


» IC OPENS the portals of 
- popularity. Learn to play a 
Saxophone, Cornet, Trombone or 
any band instrument. New instruc- 
tion methods enable you to play 
tunes quickly, be ready for band or 
orchestra in 4 to 6 weeks. 

For quick advancement and 
greater musical success, start on 
an easy playing Conn. Choice of 
Sousa and the world’s greatest 
artists. Many exclusive improve- 
ments at no added cost. 

FREE Trial, Easy Payments 
on any Conn. Write today for full 
details and interesting free book 
on the instrument of your choice. 
Mention instrument, 

Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
113 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Indiana 


Worlds Largest 
Manufacturers of ; 
BAND INSTRUMENTS +— 


A NEW, POPULAR-PRICED BANJO 


By the MAKERS OF FINE STRING INSTRUMENTS 
Beautifully made and finished— with the vibrant true banjo 
tone that has led the leading professionals te select Weymann 
Banjos for years, Has the famous Weymann 
megaphonie Poss = tone resonator. 
omplete with keratol 
covered case, only __ $50.00 
Other models $25 to $420.00 
Write fer folder giving complete 
deseription and showing other 
Wermann Banjos and Gu tars. j 
H. A. WEYMANN & SON, Inc. 
Dept. E-1 — 10th & FilbertSts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 2 


——=— 
USIC STORES % 


Have a Good 
Time .... 


Make REAL 
Money... 


Learn to play a Buescher, 
for social popularity; big 
pay; success. Live on the 
cream of life. Any Bues- 
cher quickly, easily mas- e 
tered. Lessons given free E34 
with instrument. Join a F 
band or orchestra in 90 
days. Test yourself ona 
Buescher six days free. 
Easy terms. Send postal for beautiful catalog. No 


obligation. Mention favorite instrument. Send today. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 52 

116 BUESCHER BLOCK ELKHART, INDIANA 
JAZ Book gives a complete course in 
Modern Piano Playing, breaks, fills, 

etc. Sent postpaid for $2.00. Teachers wanted where we are 


not represented. AXEL CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC. 750 Kimball Building_- Chicago 


Sic: LUDWIG 
J Help You Form | 
“a oe 


a Rhythm Band 
Complete Outfits 5$ 


WITH the complete and simple instructions supplied with a 
Ludwig outfit, anyone can quickly and easily organize a 
Rhythm Band. Children respond with enthusiasm to these 
simple percussion instruments and receive valuable basic 
training for all advanced forms of music.-Simple, successful 
plan, also instruments, fully explained in free book, ““How 
to Organize Your Own Rhythm Band.** Send for your copy. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 


117k Ludwig Bldg., 1611-27 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, Tl. 


PIANO JAZZ 


Ultra modern Piano Jazz taught by mail. Note or Ear. 
Easy rapid lessons for adult beginners. Also Self-instruction 
system for advanced pianists. Learn 358 Bass Styles 976 
Jazz Breaks, hundreds of Trick —— Novel Rhythms, 
Artistic Syncopation, Symphonic and Modernistic Harmony 
in Latest Radio and Record Style. Write for free 
WATERMAN PIANO SCHOOL 
1836 W. Adams Street Los Angeles, Cal. 


Axel Christensen’s new Instruction 


et. 
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THE VIOLINIST’S ETUDE 


Edited by 
ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to meke this Violin Department “A Violinist’s Etude” complete in itself 


. IS astonishing how little the opinion 

of the musical world has changed as to 

the quality of violins. The manufacture 
of practically all musical instruments has 
been revolutionized within the past hun- 
dred years with the exception of those of 
the violin tribe, the violin, viola, ’cello, and 
double-bass. The latter remain, in mate- 
rial, model, finish and construction, just as 
they left the ateliers of the master makers 
of Cremona two hundred and more years 
ago. 

Great reputations have crumbled in all 
branches of human art in the past hun- 
dred years, but in that time the fame of 
the greatest Cremonese violin makers has 
greatly increased rather than diminished. 
A striking evidence of this fact is the opin- 
ion of the great violinist, teacher and com- 
poser, Louis Spohr,’ as expressed in his 
“Violin School,” finished in 1831, prac- 
tically one hundred years ago. It might 
have been written today considering how 
well it coincides with present day opinion 
of the world’s finest violins. Under the 
head of “the difference in the quality and 
value of violins” Spohr advises violin 
students in the choice of violins as follows: 

“Every new violin, at first, even of the 
oldest wood, has always ‘a rough, unpleas- 
ant tone which wears off only after a num- 
Kher of years of constant use. For solo 
playing those instruments are best adapted 
which have been made free and: mellow- 
toned by age and much use. Among these 
those of the three Cremona makers, Anto- 
nioe Stradivari, Giuseppe (Joseph) Guar- 
nerius and Nicolo Amati who flourished in 


ETHODS today require: that the 

left hand and bow arm be trained 

individually. Only when a perfect 
left hand position and a free bow technic 
become unconscious or automatic can the 
student make any real progress. A perfect 
hand position, an instrument of the right 
size and a bow of proper length are essen- 
tial. 

Even commonplace talent may master 
technical difficulties if right principles are 
taught through a few sclected exercises. 
In Berlin they thought progress depended 
upon the number of hours spent a day in 
practice. Or, in the case of great talent, 
they assumed that a genius learns to play 
under any tutelage, though a good teacher 
may guide him. However, genius is more 
than a finished technic. It requires gen- 
eral culture of a broad type. Mind, :fin- 
gers, hands and soul are necessary factors. 

Fifty years ago there was a great dis- 
crepancy between theory and practice in 
violin education in Berlin. Artists were 
progressive while schools were narrow. 
The Berlin School produced more all- 


A Tylaster’s Opinion 


the second half of the seventeenth and at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century 
have the greatest reputation. The violins 
of these makers unite in themselves, if well 
preserved, all the advantages of a good 
instrument, that is, a strong, full and mel- 
low tone, equality on all the strings and in 
all keys and an easy and free touch in every 
position. They differ, however, in form 
and in the characteristics of their tones. 


Scattered Far and Wide 


66 HESE excellent instruments are 

scattered all over Europe, but, being 
mostly in the hands of wealthy ama- 
teurs, they are scarce and dear. Every 
year enhances their value, and a young be- 
ginner will but seldom find an opportunity 
of becoming possessed of one. He must 
therefore content himself with an instru- 
ment by a less famous maker. Among these 
are Andrea and Pietro Guarnerius, Fran- 
cesca Ruggieri, Guadagnini (Italians), 
Jacobus Stainer (Tyrolese), Buchstetter, 
Maussiell, Klotz, Withalm, Scheinlein (Ger- 
man) and, of later times, Lupot and Pique 
(French). All these makers, particularly 
the first five, have made excellent instru- 
ments, though not equal in quality to those 
of the three mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph. 

“Should an opportunity be offered to 
purchase a good instrument it would be a 
pity to let it slip for want of information. 
Endeavor, therefore, as much as possible 
to become acquainted with the characteris- 
tics of the instruments of these celebrated 


makers. Note peculiarities of shape, 
structure, height of the body, the bending 
of the sides, the arch of the belly and the 
back, the cut of the sound-holes and scroll, 
the ornamental workmanship, the color of 
the varnish. Then impress on your ear 
the quality of the various tones. By per- 
severance and attention to these rules a 
knowledge of the violin will be obtained 
and you will be secured against imposition, 
particularly as there are many close imita- 
tions of the old makers, In very old in- 
struments it will be easily discovered from 
the tone, whether they are still perfect or 
have been partly renovated. Some forty 
or fifty years ago many of the old instru- 
ments were much injured, through a mis- 
taken idea of improving their tone, by 
scraping some of the wood from the in- 
terior of the belly. These scraped violins 
give, particularly when the lower strings 
are played and when the greatest force is 
used, a hollow, dull sound heard only at a 
short distance. Consequently, even if a 
violin is the workmanship of an old maker 
and preserves a good exterior, it neverthe- 
less has lost all its real value if it has 
suffered from this treatment. At later 
times trials were made to improve these 
scraped instruments by gluing on wood but 
without success. They only became dry 
to the touch and duller in tone.” 


Tastes that do not Change 


BY THE preceding it will be seen that 
in Spohr’s day, one hundred years ago, 
when he wrote his violin School, Stradi- 


Uiolin Study Goday 


By Epirx Lynwoop Winn 


round musicians, concert masters, orchestra 
players, teachers and genuine artists than 
any other school. But had the teachers 
of that school dwelt on elementary prin- 
ciples as applied to particular hand-forma- 
tion, much stress and strain of practice, 


as well as confusion of ideas, might have 


been avoided. 

The Joachim School possibly used a 
narrow repertoire. The teachers of that 
school regarded a great number of differ- 
ent methods and schools a distinct detri- 
ment to true progress. 

Professor Kruse, however, regarded all 
violin playing as based on a few essential 
principles. He himself had no special 
system and his choice of material was 
largely a matter of preference. He could 
hear five or eight students play the Bach 
“A Minor Concerto” but so fresh did he 
keep his attitude that, at the close of a 
day, he could still play it himself with 
great beauty and hearty interest. He be- 
lieved that the bow was the voice of the 
violin. Without formulating any system 


he kept before his pupils the ideal of creat- 
ing a beautiful tone—broad, sympathetic 
and colorful. 

“Tonal art,” he said, “lies in perfect con- 
trol of the bow.” Joachim required broad, 
free, full strokes of the bow. What would 
he say if he heard Kreisler today, who, 
while using less bow, at the same time 
secures true beauty of tone? 

Madam Hopekirk, eminent musician and 
pupil of Leschetizky, once told me that the 
great master gave to each pupil in propor- 
tion to that pupil’s capacity to receive. So 
it was with Joachim. The fingerings and 
bowings in the “Moser-Joachim . Method” 
are clear evidence that Moser, Kruse, 
Wirth, Jacobsohn, Halir and other expo- 
nents of the school, had received somewhat 
different impressions from their own study 
with Joachim. I have compared my Con- 
certos with those of other students of the 
period in which I studied in Berlin and 
find a very great difference in the editing. 
Joachim did not create a system. It re- 
mained for his less gifted assistants to do 


varius and Joseph Guarnerius were | 
teemed the greatest of all violin mak 
just as they are today. For in our tit 
also concert violinists buy either Stre 
varius or Joseph Guarnerius violins 
they can possibly afford them. The g 
preference is for Stradivarius, but a 
prefer Guarnerius. It improves the star 
ing of a concert artist greatly to own ai 
use in his concerts a violin by either 
these makers. Good specimens cost $25,0 
each. { 

Writing one hundred years ago, Spo 
speaks of the great number of imitati 
old violins on the market. The fact is thi 
the famous violins of Cremona began 
be imitated and counterfeited just as so 
as the musical world began to apprecié 
their excellence. j 

There have been a few changes, 
course, in the way violinists and collecto! 
rank the great historical makers. Sor 
reputations have advanced and some ha 
declined. In Spohr’s estimate no menti 
whatever is made of the violins of Car 
Bergonzi of Cremona, which now enjoy 
very high rank. Many violinists prefer 
Bergonzi to violins made by any of ft 
Amati’s. Ina late catalogue by an Amer 
can dealer I find a choice Bergonzi list 
at $12,000. 

Contrariwise, violins made by Stainer, ; 
one time highly esteemed by concert violir 
ists have not kept pace with the increasir 
estimation in which the violins of Cremor 
have been held. Most of the violins met 
tioned by Spohr, however, are still held ; 
high repute, just as they were in his day. 


so. I believe they made the requireme 
of violin playing as severe as possible i 
order to secure better results. 

There is no reason why any matur 
musician, especially if he is a teacher @ 
music, should lose sight of modern develop 
ments. His is the need to try to under 
stand youth as youth is today. That i 
itself is no easy matter. It requires mucl 
energy and time spent in self-training. Th 
teacher who teaches for years with n 
study is drained dry. Freshness of outlool 
is absolutely necessary. ; 

A friend asked, “Why should I stud 
if I know enough to teach the grad 
which I am teaching? I cannot get 
more for my work when I come back fr 
a summer of study at a music school heré 
or abroad.” d 

Every member of the church makes if 
his purpose to give one-tenth of his inco 
to the Lord each year. Musicians ma 
well give one-tenth of their incomes te 
the art to which they are dedicated. If 
they do not study constantly, they 


TE ETUDE 
least attend concerts and hear good mu- 


t is possible to study each year some- 
ng related to one’s work. Many good 
ichers, some past sixty, are doing good 
& work that counts. They are pro- 
essive and earnest. They would laugh 
artily if asked if they consider them- 


| 
By JAMES 


A critic once said of a famous violinist, 
de plays in an ungainly manner, but pro- 
ices the most lovely music.” 

While it may be permissible for a fin- 
ned artist to dispense with some of the 
ipulated rules in regard to posture in 
olin playing, it is altogether advisable for 
e student to be exceedingly careful of his 
Wd of the violin and bow. 

A violinist who holds his instrument well 


i] draws a good bow is as interesting to 
atch as to hear. Nor does a correct 
sture improve appearances only. Jt has 
so a direct and important influence on 
he production, both in quality and quan- 
ay. 


lt is impossible to produce a fine tone 
iless one’s bow is drawn parallel to the 
idge and at a correct distance from it. 
nything which interferes with so doing is 
tter avoided. 

Drawing the bow straight in all bowing 
yles is difficult enough at best, but the 
ficulty is greatly increased if the violin 
allowed to droop, thus causing the strings 
_be on an incline. The bow has a tend- 
icy then to creep towards the finger- 
yard, and an additional and special effort 
required to prevent its so doing. This is 


selves too old to study. Study puts money 
in the bank of knowledge. It is as good 
an investment as a first mortgage. 

To teach for years without study is not 
honest. The best musician and teacher 
is that man or woman who gives more than 
is required, who gives good measure and 
has something more to add each year. 


Posture Needs Attention 


H. Howes 


a needless expenditure of energy. 

There is another easily remedied fault in 
posture, which, though not so readily no- 
ticeable to the eye, has an adverse effect on 
the tone. It is that of holding the violin 
with too great a slant (as regards the 
crosswise position) thus causing the bow to 
be pointing directly toward the ceiling when 
scunding on the E string. 

The fault (which is the result of raising 
the left shoulder) is often brought about by 
the student being over-anxious to keep the 
bow arm low. While it is desirable that 
the bow arm be kept reasonably low, this 
should not result in excessive tilting of the 
violin. For if the bow assumes a position 
which is perpendicular or nearly so, the 
tone, if piano or mezzo piano will likely be 
of a half-hearted, weak, quavering quality, 
or, if forte, will be uneven to the extent of 
being scratchy. 

With a correct posture we are enabled 
to produce a good round tone on each of 
the strings with a minimum of effort, either 
“ap” or “down” stroke. And, if the com- 
position calls for a brilliant crescendo to a 
high climax, we may give to it an inter- 
pretation such as will give our performance 
the distinctiveness of virtuosity. 


Gempo Rubato on the Violin 


By Hore 


Cwopin speaking of tempo rubato said, 
Fancy a tree with its branches swayed by 
le wind—the stem is the steady time, the 
loving leaves are the melodic inflections.” 
his is, indeed, a truly pianistic definition 
t this effect, since it implies that one hand 
ust provide the firm roots of the rhythm 
nd the other hand the lightly driven 
ranches. 

But it is nevertheless true that tempo 
tbato is one of the most charming, as well 
; one of the subtlest, effects to be gained 
1 violin playing. For here the soft pull of 
1¢ tones from the metrical beat must 
iggest even while they overlook the un- 
erlying rhythm. 

Since the violin accompaniment if not 
ctually rendered is at least implied, the 


Piano Study 


STODDARD 


violinist, even if he plays alone, can make 
use of rubato. He does this by hesitating 
just the fraction of a second on notes which 
ordinarily he would consider not necessary 
to the basic melody. These passing notes, 
by being more than usually stressed, form 
an incentive to the audience to listen more 
closely than ever for the significant “ground” 
notes. To obtain this effect the violinist 
might sustain, just a breath overtime, a 
grace note, or the note immediately preced- 
ing the final note of a phrase. 

There are no rules, of course, for the 
application of this effect. It is purely a 
matter of individual taste. All the more 
important, then, that the ear should sense 
the few times when just such “pulling at 
the roots of rhythm” is most effective. 


for Violinists 


By E. Kaiscu ip ae 


VioiIn pupils should be impressed with 
ie importance of at least two years’ piano 
tudy as a valuable forerunner to the 
iolin. 

Violin playing depends largely upon pro- 
ucing what is mentally heard. Therefore, 
yhen a pupil has studied scales, arpeggios 


and some melodius exercises upon the piano, 
the tones and intervals are impressed 
on his mind. So, when he plays the violin, 
there is merely a reproduction of what he 
has heard. He thus gains in accuracy of 
intonation, to say nothing of the broader 
foundation for musicianship, 
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LIQUIDATION SALE 


Entire stock will be sold of 
Old & Used Violins, ‘‘Gemunder 
Art” Violins, German Violins, 
Bows, Cases, Strings and Wood. 

Send for Catalog E and discounts. 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 
119 West 42d St. New York 


Compositions of~ 


WALTER E. MILES | 


include many established successes. He possesses the happy 
faculty of writing bright and melodious novelettes that are a 
delight to interpret. One of his most brilliant successes is... 


‘“ SPARKLETS” 
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mf lightly, merrily 


spent 


OTHER MILES’ COMPOSITIONS 


““CUPID’S FROLIC”’ 
‘THE FOUNTAIN” 


“DAINTY DAFFODILS” 4 “SWEET FORGET-ME-NOTS” 
“DANCING LEAVES” “VALSE DANSEUSE”’ 
“ PATCHES” “JUNE BREEZES” 

POWDER AND eee 
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VIOLIN COMPOSITIONS 
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Vol. 1 
(With Piano Accompaniment) 


Well known gems, such as “Out of the Dusk to You’, “Nola”, 
“J Love a Little Cottage’, “One Fleeting Hour’’, “Sparklets”’, 
etc., are contained in this volume of first position violin pieces. 
A collection of rare melodic appeal. 
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The Class Violin Instructor 


By ANN HATHAWAY and HERBERT BUTLER 


Student’s Book—Price, 75 cents 


THIS work is especially adapted 
for use by any average well- 
equipped and resourceful teacher of 
the violin even though without pre- 
vious experience in teaching groups 
of beginners. Teaching hours may be 
made more lucrative through organ- 
izing classes of up to a dozen or 
even twenty pupils. In the Public 
School field it is particularly valu- 
able since no better foundation for 
a young School Orchestra can be 
made than to have a successful class 
of violin beginners, and this is the 
instructor with which to carry such 
a class through finely. 


Teacher’s Manual—Price, $1.00 


T HE use of melodious little pieces, many of which 
are based on tunes that young beginners know 
vocally, is a feature of ‘“The Class Violin Instructor.” 
These simple melodies from folk songs, children’s 
singing games and the classics are cleverly ar- 
ranged to provide technical, interpretative and in- 
spirational study material which gives the most 
direct and enjoyable approach to learning to play 
the violin. Satisfying progress is made with proper, 
logical preparation for each step undertaken. 


The Teacher’s Manual supplies valuable advice and 
hints as to the use of this work to secure results 
and it also gives piano accompaniments (with the 
violin part above in score) to all the melodies given 
for violin in “The Class Violin Instructor—Stu- 
dent’s Book,’’ 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Round in attractive, colored leather 
and complete with lock and key, 
this pocket size Dany Es eevecey 
desirable. Awarded for obtaining 
only THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


This French size pack of gilt edge, water-proot 
bridge cards in a beautiful leather-lined case 
with Egyptian edge will make a splendid gift. 
Awarded for only ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 


® 
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Rocanicles ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT COST. Just send each 
order to us with FULL payment. Take advantage of this pleasant 
easy way to make your spare time profitable. 


| — Begin Today | —— 
> 
COWHIDE KEY CASE 


This handy and durable Key Case is 
made of real cowhide and contains six 
swivel hooks for keys. A fine premium 
ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 


for securing 


NEW CANDY DISH 


Here is another premium 


worth- 
while. The flowered Golden 
Maize center has a most 


| that is especially 


attractive nickel-plated rim § 
with a 
handle. One may be ‘yours 
for only TWO SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS. 


perforated hinged 


BRASS JARDINIERE 


This hand-hammered, polished 
brass Jardiniere will lend dignity, 
charm and beauty to your living 
room or _ conservatory. The 
handles are in the shape of lion’s 
heads, making the Jardiniere at 
once ornamental and useful. You 
may own one for simply sending 
us THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


As a gift or for your personal use, this Farberware Bread Tray with a 
fancy hinged handle is most desirable. The tray is 13 inches long and 
6 inches wide and is awarded for TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Send All Orders With Full Payment to 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
Foreign $3.00 — $2.00 A YEAR — In Canada $2.25 
1712-14 Chestnut Street 7 7 7 Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ 1760-1799. 


and address of the inquirer. 


(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Etude consists of written 
descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. (ee 
writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. 
; The actual violin must oe rhb ; : 

rine i ioli rfeit ai indication of the real maker, 
1 ority of labels in violins are counterfeit and no ind ‘ f 1 
Let eeh ON owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it to a 
reputable expert or dealer in such instruments. 
be obtained from the advertising columns 


to say that this is impossible. 


publications.) 


Scholarships. 

Y. O.—Practically every one of the Jarger 
conservatories and colleges of music in the 
United States offers free scholarships to pu- 
pils of great talent. These scholarships are 
usually awarded by means of competitive 
examinations, in which the pupil plays or 
sings for the faculty of the school. Of course 
the applicant must be highly gifted and con- 
siderably advanced to stand any chance at 
all. 


Storioni. 

A. L. L.—The two names are the same. 
One is in Italian, and the other is the same 
name Latinized. 2—Heinrich Bauer, in his 
“Practical History of the Violin,’ says of 
this maker: ‘Lorenzo Storioni, Cremona, 
His instruments are not pretty. 
They are of very broad grain, and appear al- 
most shapeless, but they give an_ excellent 
tone. He employed a spirit varnish. Sto- 
rioni is the last master of the famous Cre- 
mona school.’ His labels read as follows: 
“Laurentius Storioni fecit Cremonas 17...” 
I do not know where you could obtain an ex- 
tended biography of this maker. 3—His vio- 
lins are imitations to some extent, but hardly 
at all compared to those of Amati, Stradi- 
varius, Guarnerius, and other more famous 
makers. His violins are quite valuable. 
Imitation. 

Cc. W. C.—Your violin is no doubt a copy of 
an Amati. It would be very valuable, if 
genuine, Read the paragraph giving advice 
to the owners of supposed valuable old vio- 
lins, at the head af this column. 


Violin Magazines. 

H. P.—The following magazines are de- 
voted solely to the violin and other bowed 
instruments: “The Violinist,’ 431 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois; “The Strad,” 
(published in London, BEngland), American 
pate a 17 Snow Street, Providence, Rhode 
sland. : 


First Maker of Violins. 

D, N.—A well-known authority says: ‘“Gas- 
paro Da Salo, Brescia (a town in Italy),” 
1550-1612. All statements regarding the 
making of violins before Gasparo da Salo are 
not much more than a hypothesis, but there 
are quite a number of this maker’s violins 
left to us. So modern history considers Gas- 
paro da Salo the ereator of the modern 
violin. His instruments are large in size and 
have very large F holes. The varnish is of 
a_deep yellow or dark brown, of fine quality. 
His violins are quite valuable.’ 2—It is 
impossible to say whether your violin is genu- 
ine without an examination. Read the para- 
graph at the head of this page. 


Grading of Music. 

E. G.—The grading of music is arbitrary 
to some extent. Music publishers often differ 
in estimating the difficulty of a piece, the 
Same piece being classified in several different 
grades. Grading music is very much a mat- 
ter of opinion. There can be no absolute 
rules deciding the grade in which a piece or 
exercise should be placed. The only way 
you could learn to grade music would be 
through a wide experience with musical 
compositions and study of catalogues by dif- 
ferent music publishers, noting what grade 
they give to various compositions. 2. Cer- 
tainly, grades may be assigned to violin quar- 
tets, concertos and such compositions. 3. 
Many compositions are specifically marked 
with a number on the metronome, indicating 
the speed at which they are to be played. 
If nothing is marked, experience and tradi- 
tion will have to be your guide. The terms 
allegro, andante, adagio and so forth give 
the tempo only approximately. Several pieces, 
all marked allegro, for instance, might be 
played at slightly varying rates of speed, and 
not all of them at exactly the same speed ac- 
cording to the metronome. It is also true 
that different artists might play the same 
piece, some more quickly or more slowly than 
others. 4. The list of violinists you send, 
which you characterize as “lesser artists” 
are not “lesser” by any means. Most of them 
are artists of the first rank, and you may 
safely follow their interpretations. 5. You 
could not do better than get the “ Dictionary 
of Musie and Musicians,” by Sir George Grove 
(the new Presser edition). This covers every 
conceivable topic of the musical art. 


Pain in the Arm. ‘ 
L. B.—I should advise you to take treat- 
ment from a good doctor for the pain in your 
arm and the lump on your wrist. You may 
have a touch of arthritis (joint trouble). 
When you play, try to relax your arm and 
wrist, and do not allow it to stiffen. A good 
violin teacher could show you how to relax. 


VIOLIN QUESTIONS 


A nswered 
By ROBERT BRAINE 


i i ered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
No Ue eae Only initials, or pseudonym given, will ke published. 


aT at lal 1% 


On the basis of these, the 
We regret 
The great 


The address of such dealers can 
of the Btude and other musical 


2. A very small hand is, of course, a hané 
cap, but if your muscles are supple and haj 
good stretching capacity, you can do a g 
deal on the violin, as you are only sixtee 
3. You will find tables for dividing yo 


time, in practice, in Gruenberg’s ‘Viol 
Teaching and Violin’ Study.” 3 4. dd 
Fritz Kreisler, care New York Mu 


Courier, 113 W. 57th St., New York, Ne 
York. 2 
Leeb Violins. 
Mrs. C. E. B., Jr.—A well-known authorifs 
says of the Leeb violins: “Leeb, Andrea 
Vienna, 1784-1813, a very talented violi 
maker who did not get tne chance to reali 
his ability, as he died at the early age 
twenty-nine. Leeb made some excellent vi¢ 
lins which are artistically wrought and ha 
a fine tone. His labels read as follows: At 
dreas Carolus Leeb fecit Vienna—(the yea 
when made) No.— —, 


Maker Unknown. 

L. E. W.—I cannot find the name of 
maker of your violin recorded in any of thi 
lists of famous violin makers. It may be a 
excellent violin for all that. Possibly som 
of the dealers in old violins can inform yo 


Hopf Brands. 

G. L. S.—There were two violin maker 
named Hopf, who made fair violins, Davi 
and Christian Donat Hopf. They worked a 
Klingenthal, in Germany, in the 18th cen 
tury. Many other makers in Germany hay 
made factory fiddles, which they brande 
“Hopf,” by way of a trade mark. Most 0 
these violins are of very mediocre qualit 
I can tell you nothing in regard to your vid 
lin without seeing it. Send it to an expert 
for appraisal. é 


Vuillaume. 

V. M.—Vuillaume worked at Paris, France 
and was one of the two greatest French vie 
lin makers. He used the following label i 
his violins: “Jean Baptiste Vuillaume a Paris 
Rue Croix des Petits Champs.’ His violint 
are valuable. 2. I cannot trace your othe 
violin by the two initials you send. Rea 
the advice to owners of old violins at the 
head of this page. 


Another Old Viclin. 

N. H.—Maggini was one of the great Ita 
ian violin makers. His violins are ver 
scarce and their value runs into the thousands 
There is not over a single chance in a mibk 
lion that your violin is a real Maggini, aj 
his violins have been widely counterfeited 
Read the advice to owners of old violins, a 
the head of this page. It is impossible 
jugs. if your violin is genuine without see 
inet. —* 


Higher Positions. 

M. H. K.—Your pupil is probably read 
for some work in the higher positions. You 
might try Book 4, Hohman's “Practieal 
School for the Violin,” h 
third position. 2. If you think she needs 
more work in the first position get the “Kay- 
ser Studies,” Op. 20, Book 1 


Wood for Viclins. 

L. J. B—Edward John Payne, a prom 
nent English violin authority, says of the 
wood of which the violins of Stradivarius 
are made: “The wood selected is solid, sound 
and sonorous. The pine, of which the to 
is made, is of the best quality, from Switze 
Jand and the Trentino, The inner frame 
work, consisting of the blocks and linings, is 
of willow from the banks of the Po, about 
Cremona.’ 2. The tone of the Dolphin Strad 
is similar to other Stradivarius violins of 
his best period. It is wonderfully liqui 
brilliant and sweet, and of great volume an 
carrying power. Many of the concert ‘vi 
linists of the day use Stradivarius violins in 
their concerts. In this way you will be able 
to hear the “Stradivarius” tone if sueh a 
violinist gives a concert in your vieinity. — 


Name of Publisher. q 

A. McK.—Sorry that IT eannot Supaly the 
name of the publisher of P. N. Hasluck’s 
“Violin and otber Stringed Instruments, ané 
How to Make Them.” Possibly some of out 


readers can supply the information. | 


Label Translated, 

L. E. D.—The translation of your label is: 
“Antonius Stradivarius made this violin a’ 
Cremona (a town in Italy), in the year 

21.” Your other violin is by a compara 
tively modern French maker. These violin: 
come in different grades and are sold a 
moderate prices. Some of the more expensiy; 
grades may be hand-made. TI should hay 
to see the individual specimen to tell. 


, 


~ 


HE ETUDE 


| Inasmuch as talking pictures have 
hnguages, almost every studio maintains a 
lepartment for voice tryouts. To these 
lome people from all walks of life, young 
mbitious singers, old ones who have seen 
eir day, but who never lose hope. From 
hese people the very best talent is chosen 
o fill the choruses in the musical pictures. 
some of those who try out are pitiful in 
eir anxiety. In one thousand voices, 
though, not more than two or three suc- 
teed. And not one of the music directors 
he writer interviewed knew of a case in 
Which anyone who had received an audition 
ad risen to stardom. Various reasons 
rere given, but the most usual one was 
the fact that no one, so far, has been good 
Enough, that most of them who try out 
overrated themselves. Then, too, 
of the studios look for important 
Mames before they look for ability. 


nave 


ost 


Voice Doubling 

HERE used to be an epidemic of voice 
doubling. When a star who had been 
a drawing card in the silents was found to 
Ihave a voice not fit for the talkies, she 
was given a double. The double did the 
singing and speaking and the star would 
merely be photographed moving her lips. 
At times it was quite convincing. But 
this method soon was abandoned. Audiences 
began to associate certain voices with cer- 
tain characters, and then, well, something 
usually happened to the double! Also, 
some doubles proved to be more unsatis- 
factory than the star would have been had 
she been allowed to speak. Now, when a 
player is not capable of speaking and it is 
not possible to coach her into perfection, 
she is dismissed. 

Hollywood then began the importation of 
Broadway stars of the stage, not realizing 
that a screen technic as well as a good voice 
and diction was necessary in the new me- 
dium. Nevertheless, it is notable that many 
of them succeeded remarkably well, and we 
number a few of them among our outstand- 
ing stars of today. Lawrence Tibbett was 
probably the most heralded and most wide- 
ly successful importation. Coming, as he 
did, from the Metropolitan opera stage, he 
has meant a great deal toward the raising 
of standards of film music. 

Yet one studio was too hasty with its 
dismissal of a past picture star. Bebe Dan- 
iels was under contract to Paramount. The 
officials said she couldn't sing. Away went 
Bebe, to R. K. O., and sang for Victor 
Baravalle. He knew at once that she had 
a lovely vocal quality, although her tone 
was very small. Where Paramount had 
considered it a hindrance, he thought of 
it as an asset. The result was that Bebe 
Daniels, in R. K. O.’s “Rio Rita,” was! one 
of the hits of the season. 


Soft Singing Best 

HE very best picture singers sing soft- 

ly and into the “mike.” Thus they ave 
able to decrease and increase the sound 
volume at will. When they can only sing 
loudly, the “mike” has to be placed far 
away, making it impossible‘to hear at all if 
the volume is suddenly diminished. 

The type of music used ‘in pictures de- 
pends latgely on the grade of ability of 
the musical director. .Some of the smaller, 
independent ‘studios call in different direc- 
tors for different jobs. The major studios, 
however, all have a definite musical di- 

rector of splendid musical ability and back- 
ground. The directors aren’t always the 
orchestral conductors. Sometimes they 
compose; sometimes they merely superin- 
“tend the various departments under them. 
_ Several of them, Martin Broones, Heinz 
my. 
° 


How Wusical Films Are Produced 


(Continued from page 17) 


Roemheld, Alfred Newman and Erno 
Rapée were formerly widely known as con- 
cert pianists. That fact may or may not 
be significant. Newman, who was a child 
prodigy, considers his piano training a 
necessary part of his musical equipment. 

A fairly good idea of the importance 
most studios attach to music is attested by 
the fact that one of the musical directors 
was placed under a three year contract 
when he first entered the films. His salary 
was to be $135,000 a year. 

Paramount studio has one of the most 
extravagantly set up music departments 
of‘all. All of the musical requirements are 
met within the studio, even to the extent 
of the manufacturing of their own manu- 
script paper. Nat W. Finston, the director, 
is, while he is working on something, a 
most intensely energetic personality. He 
has the opportunity of completely dictating 
the musical policy of every picture. After 
once having studied the script and having 
decided what effects he wants and where 
he wants them, his chief concern seems to 
be the technical’means to the end—the size 
of the orchestra, the kinds of instruments 
it contains. “I try,” he says, “to give the 
audience the feeling that it is hearing what 
it sees.” 


Musicales 

T IS TRUE that most of the musical 

directors disagree with the newspaper 
critics, inasmuch as they (the musicians) 
forsee the return of musicales—each one 
having, of course, a different reason for 
his views. Bakaleinikoff, at Columbia, 
thinks it strange that films burst into 
musicales at the start of the talkies, when 
they hadn’t the necessary technical knowl- 
edge. Now that they have it, the public 
has seemingly tired of musicales. There 
must be some sort of a compromise. “It 
isn’t possible to have enough action in the 
talkies,” he declares.“ We must have music 
to sustain the interest of the audience.” 

The late Josiah Zuro, of Pathé, felt that 
the screen, which is today the best medium 
of entertainment, would demand music, 
which is a basic art. He contended that 
musicales would return, when they were 
made with greater care, with less speed 
and more idealism. Zuro’s reason for 
using original music in his synchronizations 
was also interesting. He “cast” his music 
just as a casting director casts a play. Each 
character had a theme. When he used 
published music, the audience had already 
associated the themes with other things, 
thus detracting from the establishment of 
the characters. He delighted in taking one 
theme and improvising on it extensively— 
changing its character when necessary, and 
so forth. 

Arthur Kay, at Fox studios, has a new 
and hitherto unexpressed idea of the mis- 
sion of music in pictures. He hopes to see 
the day when ewery picture, whether it 
contains dialogue! or not, will have a con- 
stant accompaniment of impressionistic, 
inarticulate music. All of this will be 
vague and descriptive—not melodic. This 
he gives as an alternative for the excessive 
use of musicales. “One can’t transplant 
musical comedy to the screen,” he says, “It 
hasn't the first-hand personality of the 
players to back it up.” He also gives credit 
to his colleagues in the profession by say- 
ing that, in general, he considers film music 
to be much more intelligently handled now 
than ever before. 


Pictures First 
ARTIN BROONES avers that, al- 
though he is head of the music de- 
partment at M. G. M. studios, he is pri- 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Learn ~ right at home to 


COMPOSE 
and ARRANGE MUSIC 


in ¥ the usual time 


NOW: through the very same highly suc- 
cessful home-study method that has taught 
thousands of musicians to write, arrange and 
know music infinitely better, you can acquire 
—in half the usual time—a thorough, work- 
ing knowledge of these subjects so essential 
for musical preeminence. And the cost to 
you averages only a few cents a day. 

Our clear, intelligent, concise instruction was 
prepared by the distinguished Harmonist, C. W. 
Wilcox who has taught over 50,000 people how 
to compose and arrange music. Your home 
is your studio. Absolute privacy. From the 
very start you are learning chord construc- 
tion—how to harmonize—how to find the fun- 
damental basses to a melody, etc. By easy 
stages you learn to do practical ‘‘off hand” 
orchestrations, how to arrange for the melody 
part alone, even without the aid of any instru- 
ment! You not only learn how to harmonize 
music for any size orchestra or band, but you 
also learn how to compose! Little theory— 
plenty of accomplishments, No delays between 
lessons. No wasting time on irrelevant details. 


CAN YOU PLAY REAL PIANO JAZZ? 


If you really want to add to your prestige 
as a musician—if you are interested in mak- 
ing more money from your work, then send 
for our free illustrated booklet which describes 
our home-study method in detail and com- 
plete particulars of a very unusual trial offer. 
No obligation, of course. Mail coupon today. 
U. S. School of Music, HC-1821 Brunswick 
Bldg., New York City. 


eee eran rs se er eae 

U. S. School of Music 

J HC-1821 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. C. | 

{Please send me your free book, “Music i 
Lessons in Your Own Home,” which in- J 


cludes a _ detailed description of your 
| Harmony and Composition Courses and | 
I particulars of your unusual trial offer. 1 
| FES Ebene Gopor sp aacp re anOCs0CsoC soccoee El 
1 AGOYESS ais. slclcie's win cleicciatcicodestionvees es I 
c | 
u iby tel. wate She de State 


LEARN TO FILL IN, IMPROVISE, PLAY HOT BREAKS, ETC. 


THE MASTER SCHOO 


Will teach you everything worth knowing. 


SEND FOR TEACHERS’ PROPOSITION Or W: 


OF PROFESSIONAL 
PIANO PLAYING 


Price $2.00. 
rite Direct to 


Secure from your local dealer. 


| BUTLER MUSIC CO., 158 West 74th Street NEW YORK CITY 
A Sn ea a ee 


Make THE ETUDE Your Marketing Place 
Etude Advertisers open the Doors to Real Opportunities 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


PIANO TEACHERS OF BEGINNERS 


REALIZE, BHAT: 


In this day of diversified interests children demand more than a mere 


routine of exercises, studies and pieces. 


In all leading pedagogical theories of 


the present day the lesson is not given (told) to the child but the child is 


given the incentive to find and grasp that knowledge for himself. 


Guiding 


questions that provide a mental stimulus, combined with interesting teaching 
material, help to furnish this incentive and to inspire the student to further 


study. 
rhythm and melody are established. 


Latent creative ability may be easily developed after the sense of 
For such methods of teaching the works 


listed below admirably lend themselves. 


Middle C and its Near Neighbors—Elizabeth Blackburn Martin (60c) 


Home work away from the keyboard and valuable keyboard material. 


Very First Lessons at the Piano—Mrs. Crosby Adams (90c) 


Presents every phase of elementary 
thousandth edition. 


education—now in its one-hundred-and-first- 


Keys to the King’s Castle—John Mokrejs. 
Books I, Il and IIL (60c each) Introducing the Point System which furnishes the 


beginnings of Harmony—combined 


with practical and theoretical piano training. 


Tone Pictures for the Beginner—Buenta Carter. 
Book I (75c) Furnishes graded material with words. 


Book IT 
Book III 


(50c) More advanced—presents ideas of how to study. 
(50c) Continues technical training—problem exercise precedes each piece. 


Melody Picture Book—Berenice Benson Bentley ($1.00) 


Musicianly melodies which lie easily under the fingers.- 


We will gladly mail any of these for examination. 


Send for our Complete Catalog of Material for Beginners. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CoO., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


CHICAGO 45th SEASON 


Offers Accredited Courses in piano, yocal, violin, organ and all 
other branches of Music and Dramatic Art leading to 


DEGREE—MASTER OF MUSIC 
| DEGREE—BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
| DIPLOMAS—TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 


Under Authority State of Illinois 


Eminent Faculty of 135 Artist-Instructors 


Superior School of Normal Training 
Supplies Teachers for Colleges 


School of Opera, School of Theatre Organ Playing, School of Acting, 
Class Piano Methods—Oxford Course, Children’s Department, etc. 
Desirable dormitory accommodations. Students may enter any time. 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 
June 25~August 5, 1931 


Send for free catalog. Address Secretary 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
571 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 


SCHOOL of 
MUSIC 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


Year 1930-1931 


= mitts oa Coeducational.. . Fully accredited. 40th Year... 
School of highest, standard. All branches of eee es Yr. Public Schoo! Music 
Ideal location immediately course. 8 acre campus on Chicago’s North Side. 
north of Chicago. egree Our own dormitories ... Athletics. Expenses low. 
courses. All branches of Music Write for free bulletin and book of views. 

School of Music North Park College 
Dept. E, Foster & Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


taught. Liberal Arts subjects 
without extra expense. 
Bulletins Free 
P. C. LUTKIN, Dean Emeritus 
CARL BEECHER, Administrative 
Director, Room 102 
Address 1822 Sherman Ave. 


Evanston, Ill. ] 


Northwestern UnvengoN NORTH PARK COLLEGE 


School of Music SCHOOL OF MUSIC ~ 
A University Professional ; 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Offers thoro training in music, _ Courses leading to 

Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma and Certifi- 

cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 

Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 
Bulletin sent free upon request 


W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


Ghe CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama — Music — Dance 
ESTABLISHED 1914 


SPRING TERM 
FEBRUARY 10, 1931 


Complete Catalog on request 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Answering Etude Adver- 
tisements always pays 
and delights the Reader. 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


>\\ OF IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY 


(As Originated by the late Carrie Louise Dunning) 


DEPT..7 


‘4 
1 


Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, Dean 
(Appointed by Mrs. Dunning) 
Classes: 160 E. 68th St., Portland, Oregon 
San Francisco, Los Angeles 
New York City and Toronto, Can. 


NORMAL FACULTY and TEACHERS’ CLASSES 


ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas; 4619 Broadway, Chicago, III. 

ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, Washington Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla., Asheville, N. C., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

JEAN WARREN CARRICK, Dean, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore. 

DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ADDA EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; Columbus, O.; Cincinnati, 0.; Toledo, O. 

BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 

IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla. 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, Amarillo Piano Conservatory, Amarillo, Tex.; July 1931, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, Michigan State Institute of Music, Lansing, Mich. 

HARRIET BACON MacDONALD, 13434 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, O.; 6010 Belmont Ave., Dallas, Tex.; 1422 Battery 
St., Little Rock, Ark. 

KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 North 16th St., Portland, Ore. 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 10250 S. Wood St., Chicago, IlI.; College of Music and Arts, Dallas, Tex. 

LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 3504 Potomac Ave., Dallas, Tex.; July 1931—1115 Grant St., Denver, Colo. 

ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va., Jan., June, Nov. of each year. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 72 E. 79th St., New York City. 

STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1419 S. St. Mary’s St., San Antonio, Tex. 

CAROLINE D. THOMAS, 1220 Lee St., Charleston, West Va. 

GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 508 W. Coal Ave., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FOR INFORMATION AND BOOKLETS 


Address THE SECRETARY, 72 E. 79th Street, New York City 
or the nearest Normal Instructor 


THE ETUDI 


TEACHERS Rounp TABLE 


(Continued from page 25) 


Let this path be pointed out so clearly 
that the pupil has little or no inducement to 
stray from it. In making a new assign- 
ment, see that any obvious snags be re- 
moved in advance. Have the pupil drum 
cut and count any doubtful rhythms. Let 
him carefully read any tricky melodic or 
harmonic progressions. See that he under- 
stands the fingerings, and, if necessary, 
change any given fingering to conform to 
his hand. 

Besides lack of such preparation, another 
cause of mistakes is too difficult music. 
In choosing music for the pupil, avoid pre- 
senting such a maze of complexities that 
he has to blunder through them. And es- 
pecially in the case of a pupil who is natu- 


tacks them slowly and with plenty of prepa 
ration. 

But, you say, mistakes will creep in, 
spite of all precautions. In this case, le 
the pupil find them, whenever possible, and 
mark them with a blue pencil. Do not sa 
“That F should have been sharped,” 
rather, “You played an incorrect note 
that measure. Which is it?” 

Emphasize general and obvious princi- 
pies of technic and interpretation, and i 
spire the pupil with the beauties and possi- 
bilities of real music, instead of irritat: 
him continually with fussy details. Train 
his ear to detect mistakes for himself, and ~ 
cultivate in him such careful habits that 


mistakes may be minimized and promptly 
corrected, whenever they occur. 


rally careless, see that his problems lie 
well within his ability, and that he at- 


The Game of (Correcting 2elodies 
By ANNETTE M. LINGELBACH 


an extra group of triplets between two 
bars. Those who can show the greatest 
number of corrections within a given time 
receive prizes of miniature cardboard- 
theaters bearing musical signs in very 
bright colors. ; 


Tue children are given a group of very 
short melodies which they are to re-copy 
correctly. These first melodies contain 
such simple errors as the time-signature 
of % for 44, a half note in a dotted half 
note’s place, pauses for staccato-marks and 


| Wuat ArE Your FAVORITE 
MusicAL ComposiTIONs ? 


A Prize Contest 


Tue Erupe will give a Prize of Twenty-five Dollars for the best five 
hundred word article upon the subject. 


MY TEN FAVORITE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE MUSICAL 
COMPOSITIONS AND WHY I PREFER THEM 


There are always certain works for piano which please us better than 
others. We want to hear them over and over again. Some we hear once 
and never care to hear again. We want our readers to be absolutely 
frank about this matter. Give us your real opinion shorn of any ideas 
prompted by fashion or artificial tradition. We know that our readers 
are not in the class with those who go to concerts and sit for hours 
listening to music they will never be able to understand and then turn 
around to their friends and smile, “Isn't it perfectly marvelous?” There 
has been entirely too much of that kind of affectation in America, and we 
want to learn what the really sincere music lovers, students and teachers 
prefer. Yet this competition will not be judged by the list of ten com- 
positions you submit but rather by your carefully expressed reasons for 
preferring them. There is no restriction as to the field in which you may 
go. The compositions that please you may be romantic, classical, folk- 
songs, futuristic, salon pieces, anything. This will help us enormously in 
our own editorial policies. 


Conditions 


1. Compositions considered must have appeared in issues of Tur Erupe 
Music MacGazIneE during the past ten years. This embraces a 
huge collection of about 2500 works of composers of all styles. Com- 
plete files of Tur Erupe are in all sizable libraries of the world. 

. All articles submitted must be postmarked not later than February 15th 
1931. 

3. All articles must bear at the top, “Submitted in Erupe Musical Fayor- 

ites Contest.” 


bo 


4. In the event of a tie a prize equal in amount to that given above will be 
awarded each winner. 


5. The contest is open to all, whether subscribers to Tue Erupe or not. 

6. In ‘every case give the name of the composer as well as that of the 
composition. 

7. All articles must be written upon one side only of each sheet of paper. 
Typewritten manuscripts are desirable but not necessary. 

8. Tue Erupe reserves the right to print, at regular space rates, all com- 
positions accepted but not winning the prize. 


9. Owing to the immense correspondence at Tur Erupe offices no com- 
positions will be returned unless especially requested and accompanied 
by adequate return postage. 

10. All compositions must be marked plainly at the top, “Favorite Musical 


Compositions Competitions,” with the name and address of the com- 
-petitor at the top of the first sheet. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 
ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


‘Absent Treatment” to Cure a Voice. 
I am thirty-two, a tenor arith three 
ears’ training. I can sing all the notes 
rom IF above “middle C” to Bh below “high 
” with full, resonant tones and with case 
nd freedom, but from that F (“above middle 
w?)down to @ below it the tones are thin 
md I have to force my voice in the lower 
egister. Can you give me some exercises 
hich would develop these lower tones or 
ell me where I could get such information? 

; —wW. H. B., Washington, D. C. 
| A. It is to be feared that you are under 
the piano note, middle C, 


he delusion that 
Ss vour low C. No, this is the treble (or 


joprano) and contralto low C. Your low C 
S an octave lower than theirs. 
Ex.4 
= 
—Ht aS ——— 
a 
r ea Py 
[eg C_ Soprano high C 


quality and (2) it helps in the articulation 
of the final consonant ft, a much ill-treated 
letter by singers, who either avoid sounding 
it altogether or distort its pronunciation, as 
for example, ‘“‘doncher know,” and _ other 
atrocities. 2. The syllable si belongs to the 
Guido series and should be maintained (a) 
for its historical value, (b) because it stands 
for the sharpest note or seventh degree, 
known as the leading note of the scale, 
major and minor, the 7th degree of the minor 
being sol 2, or si. The fi or tee, which lacks 
the advantages of si, was introduced 1853- 
1857, by the adoption of the _ tonic-sol-fa 
method, the chief reason being that it avoids 
the repetition of an identical syllable to rep- 
resent the sound of the sharp of sol and the 
7th tone of the scale. 


Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2 (Liszt). 
Q. Will you please crplain the following: 


eo 
Middie C 


eam 
Tenor low C 

So also, when you speak of going to Bb be- 

lew high C you do not mean the soprano 

high C, but. the C of the third space in the 

Preble or G clef: 


Ex.2 
ee ee 


~«@ Tenor highC 


Remember that the male voice is an octave 
lower than the female voice. Thus, when, as 
you imagine, you are singing a melody in uni- 
son with the soprano, you are really singing 
yne octave lower than she. 


Ex.3 


Soprano Compass Tenor Compass 


Kindly rewrite your question with this in 
mind; write the actual music of the notes 
you refer to, and I will answer you thereon. 
Apropos of this matter of pitch, the late Al- 
yert Lavignac, professor of harmony at the 
Paris Conservatory (France) relates an 
musing fact: “I was in close relations with 
1 charming tenor who was the possessor of 
1 voice of very high range and strong timbre. 
This, added to the way of writing the tenor 
n the G clef (that is to say, an octave higher 
han the real sound pronounced) had given 
lim the conviction that in a duet with the 
soprano he was the one who always had the 
lighest note. One day, relying upon our 
incient friendship, I risked an attempt to 
show him his error. He burst into a violent 
‘age, pretending that I wanted to make 
sport of him and that he did not need to 
‘ake lessons from anybody. ... And we 
‘remained embroiled until his death.’ Your 
vther questions will be treated by letter. 


Accidentals—Duration of Their Effect. 


Q. I am «@ piano teacher of some experi- 
once, but I am rather often puzzled by pupils 
cho insist upon continuing the effect of an 
wccidental through the whole measure for 
ul notes of the same name, although the 
sccidental sign is not repeated. Will you 
please tell me authoritatively and concisely 
what is the precise rule to be observed about 
the use of accidentals?—W. F., Detroit, Mich. 

A. An accidental affects the note to which 
it is applied and every succeeding note on the 
same line or space within the same measure. 

amine the accompaniment in Ich liebe dich, 
by Grieg. 


Do or Ut? Si or Ti? 
Q. 1. What do you think might have been 
the reason for changing the French “ut” to 
“do?” It seems to me that the vowel “o” 
i last is better than the “t”’; your 


COMING L 
opinion will be valued. 2. Similarly, why the 
a e from “si” to “ti,’ although there is 
i) consonant? Did nationality have 
anything to do with it? May I have your 
pacellent reasons for the choice in each case? 
j —aA. T. Youd, Springfield, Ilinois. 
A. The Latin “ut,” the first note of the 
Hlexnchoral scale, was the designation used 
by Guido d’Arezzo, a French Benedictine 
mk (cirea 990-1050), founded on a hymn to 
J It is most likely that 


ohn the Baptist. 
Italians changed the “ut” to “do” as be- 
much easier for them to pronounce. The 
in wt was introduced by a Frenchman, and 
as therefore given its French pronuncia- 
-& sound not to be found in Italian, the 
n 4. being pronounced like 00 in boo. 
Latin-French ut is, vocally, to be pre- 
to “do” because: (1) It favors a more 
rd placement of lips, tongue and tone- 


ad libitum 


22 fat 
S265 eg = 
Cadenza | 


= 
Cae 

The Cadenza ad libitum, in No. 1, is what 

most puzcles me. In B, should the right- 


hand chord and the bass be played together 
or separately? Also the right and left-hand 
octaves ?—G. R., San José, Calif. 

A, 1. A Cadenza ad libitum, or “Cadenza 
at the performer’s pleasure,” is a florid 
passage inserted by the soloist (vocalist or 
instrumentalist) to display his or her tech- 
nical virtuosity. These ad libitwm passages 
were invented by the performers as late as 
the early 19th century to suit their special 
talents; since then, however, composers have 
written their own, with but few exceptions. 
In this instance, the player is at liberty to 
compose his own cadenza, in accordance with 
the general characteristics of the piece. 2. In 
B, play the right-hand immediately after the 
left, the left-hand notes having the count, 
the right-hand notes following each bass note 
at the interval of a sixteenth note as written. 


Conducting a Women’s Chorus, 

Q. The direction of a chorus of twelve 
young women has been entrusted to me. You 
would greatly hel» me with your advice on 
several points:—the chorus comprises four 
sopranos, three second sopranos and four al- 
tos with a pianist. I conduct at rehearsals 
and sing alto with the others. When we sing 
in public it seems difficult to stand in a semi- 
circular formation for want of space. There 
seems to be no good place where I could 
stand before them. There is some question 
about the sopranos being too loud, although 
I do not think so. Please help me with your 
advice. Am I making a nistake to try it at 
all, or do you think I can have a measure 
of success, if I continue as I have been doing? 
2. I heard someone say, in speaking of a con- 
ductor, “He specializes in pianissimo.” Just 
what was meant ?—Mrs FLA. 


A. You do not tell me the kind of mv 
you sing. Is it in two, three or four par 
Do your second sopranos always sing a sec- 
ond part or do they frequently sing in uni- 
son with the sopranos? Or is the chorus a 
bona fide three part? Or perhaps you di- 
vide the altos into first and second altos? 
Please state exactly how you have divided 
the voices: 4, 3, 2. 2 or 4, 3, 4. I would 
suggest 5, 3, 2, 2, for four parts or 6, 3, 3 
for three parts. Then, again, all depends 


on the calibre of the voices. If the altos 
are too strong you must either have more 
sopranos or reduce the altos. As to posi- 


tions: if in two lines, the sopranos would 
be in front; if in three lines, there would 
be four sopranos, three seconds, four altos 
and so forth. Do not think of giving in. 
You are sure to succeed provided you permit 
no interference but train your singers to 
“pull together’? for’ a perfect ensemble. 2. 
To “specialize in pianissimo’’ is to educate 
the singers to reduce their voices to a perfect 
pianissimo, with excellent tone quantity and 
quality, no excess of breath, and with per- 
fection of diction. 


Old English Folk-Songs. 


Q. An acquaintance has the words of some 
old English folk songs which she sings as 
they were sung by her great-grandfather, a 
native of Wales. TI am writing the music 
from her singing. As far as we can find out 
these songs are not in print. Is there anyone 
collecting such songs to whom these might be 
of interest?—M. H., Michigan. 

A. British Folk-Songs always attract very 
lively interest among both professional and 
amateur musicians of the United Kingdom 
and elsewhere. - It would be well for you to 
write to the British Musie Society, 3 Berners 
St., London, W. I., England, to the English 
Folk-Song Society, London, England, to the 
Trish Folk-Song Society, to the Welsh Folk- 
Song Society. Llangollen, Wales, to the Ry- 
mour Club, Edinburgh, Seotland, and to the 
Buchan Club, Edinburgh, This writer would 
be glad to learn the result of your inquiries, 


Thirty-Sixth Annual 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 22—August 1, 1931 
Aca. the Sherwood Music School prepares to be host to the ambitious 


students and teachers who seek rapid advancement and renewed in- 


spiration in its annual Summer Sessions. 


An adequate impression of the 


diverse offerings, designed to serve varied interests, can be gained only 


from the Summer Session Catalog. 


Write for your copy today! 


School is 


located on Chicago's beautiful Lake Front. Mention of some outstanding 
Summer Session features follows: 


PRIVATE 
INSTRUCTION 


In Piano; Voice; Violin; 
Church, Concert, Theater 
and Radio Organ; Dramatic 
Art; Dancing; ‘Cello; Wind 
Instruments; Theory; Com- 
position; Languages. 
Faculty of 150. 

SPECIAL CLASSES 
Piano Master Class, con- 
ducted by Sidney Silber. 
Violin Master Class, con- 
ducted by P. Marinus 
Paulsen. Vocal Technic 
and Repertoire Class, con- 
ducted by Else Harthan 
Arendt. Opera Class, con- 
ducted by Irene Pavloska, 
prima donna mezzo-soprano 
of Chicago Civic Opera. 
Other classes in Piano Nor- 
mal and Teaching Reper- 
toire; Harmony; Orchestra 
Conducting; Accompany- 
ing; History and Apprecia- 
tion of Music; Stage 
Deportment; Choral Con- 
ducting and Church Music; 
Sight-Singing and Ear- 
Training; Ensemble Playing; 
Personal Development. 


CLASS PIANO 
Teacher-training course in 
Class Method of Teaching 
Piano—with Certificate. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Department headed by 
leading supervisors in 
Chicago Public Schools. 
Special classes for super- 
visors. Under-graduate 
courses leading to Certifi- 
cate. 


BAND CONDUCTING 
Four weeks’ course, eighty 
hours of instruction in all 
phases of Band Conducting. 
Department headed by Vic- 
tor Jean Grabel, famous 
band conductor and com- 
poser. 


Six Saturday Afternoon 
Vacation Excursions. 


|| Automobile 
if tour of 
Chicago 


Institute, 
Tribune 


Theater 
and 


social 


Six open-air performances of 
grand opera are given weekly at 
Ravinia Park, with world-famous 
stars; and two symphony orchestra 
concerts. An invaluable opportun- 
ity for Summer Session students. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Series of Summer Session 
full and partial scholarships 
awarded on competitive 
basis. 


RADIO, VITAPHONE 


Special Radio and Vita- 
phone training for students 
of all subjects. 


CERTIFICATES, DEGREES 


Summer Session courses 
lead to Teachers’ Normal 
Certificates; and are credited 
toward Diplomas, and Bach- 
elor’s and Master’s Degrees. 


CONCERTS, OPERA 


Six recitals by members of 
faculty, admission free to 
Summer Session students. 
Symphony concerts and 
grand opera at Ravinia 


Park. 


RECITALS 


Six recitals by members of 
faculty, admission free to 
Summer Session students. 


FINANCIAL AID 


Talented students who wish 
to begin courses lasting 
continuously over two or 
more years, may teach in 
the Chicago Neighborhood 
Branches of the School to 
he'p defray expenses. 
Summer Session courses are 
provided which help appli- 
cants to qualify for such 
teaching. 


DORMITORY 
Living accommodations 
available at moderate rates 
in Sherwood Dormitory. 


« A Summer Session Catalog will be sent you promptly on request. » 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


(FOUNDED 1895 BY WM. H. 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


410 So. Michigan Avenue 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers 


SHERWOOD) 
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CLASS 


PIANO 
TEACHING 


Many Teachers are Attracting to Piano Study, 
Through Classes for Piano Beginners, Children Who 
Otherwise Would Miss the Opportunity. 


TEACHERS everywhere, in addition to their regular private 
pupils, are finding it profitable, pleasant and easy to organize 
special beginners’ classes of anywhere from six to a dozen chil- 
dren with such a simple and practical instructor as “My First 
Efforts in the Piano Class” available. 


THOUSANDS OF CLASS BEGINNERS ARE USING— 


MY FIRST EFFORTS 
In The PIANO CLASS 


(Piano Class Book No. 1) Price, 75c 


A remarkable first book for classes 
of piano beginners. Its application 
to practical class procedures is sim- 
ple. It is distinctive for original 
material, fascinating melodies, de- 
lightful rhythms, logical progression, 
immediate results and satisfying ad- 


FIRST EFFORTS i z 
vancement. With “My First Efforts 
IN THE PIANO CLASS rf in the Piano Class’ the children 


play attractive little pieces right 
‘from the start. . Successful class 
teachers and normal trainers, to- 
gether with several of the most popu- 
lar composers of music for the 
young, collaborated in the production 
of this book. 


PLANO CLASS BOOK No. 3 


THEODORE PRESSTR.CO 
Wi iv ev aeeT 
Mn 


pire 


F® 


JUST ISSUED! To Follow “My First Efforts’ 


MAKING PROGRESS 
In The PIANO CLASS 


(Piano Class Book No. 2) Price, 75c 

The phenomenal success of ‘‘My First Efforts’ made it necessary to create 
“Making Progress.”” Here is just what is needed for classes of piano students 
ready for more keys, more freedom on the keyboard and more ambitious rhythms 
than met in the first six months or so of class study. ‘(Making Progress in the 
Piano Class’ gives young students such real pleasure in the language of music 
as to make them eager for a knowledge of its grammar. Just as “My First 
Efforts’ so engagingly won the interest of class students with melodies and 
rhythms, so ‘““Making Progress” carries them further in playing ability with at- 
tractive pieces, l‘ttle duets and even a fine easy piece for first attempts at six- 
hand playing with the class divided into three parts. 


GN ———F © 
ANOTHER HIGHLY-FAVORED 
FIRST INSTRUCTOR FOR CLASS USE 


THE FIRST PERIOD 
AT THE PIANO 


By Hope Kammerer Price, 75c 


This little work almost “teaches itself.” There are no preliminaries. The 
pupil starts right off on Middle C and begins work in either direction from 
that point. The book is planned very cleverly, stressing strongly the Folk Song 
idea. The publication, which has been on the market for only a very brief 
time, has already reached its fourth edition. It is an assured success. The 
author is a specialist in class work, The book is in the oblong size, convenient 
for class use. 1 


THEODORE 
PRESSER 
CO. 


1712-1714 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fe 
An Important Class Aid 


PRESSER’S FOUR-OCTAVE 
KEYBOARD CHART 
Card—S50c Paper—15c 
Linen Cloth—Price, 75c 
_Actual size 274% x 7%. A full- 
size facsimile of the piano keyboard. 
Just the thing for class students to 
use on their tables or desks for 
working out the fingering and 
rhythm of studies and pieces done 
in classes. It shows the name of 
every key as well as the correlating 

note on the staff, 


Catalogs on Any Classification of 
Music Cheerfully Supplied on Re- 
quest. Ask for our FREE “Guide 

to New Teachers on Piano 
Teaching,” and also the fold- 

er “Requisites for Class 

Piano Beginners.” 


Direct Mail Service on 


EVERYTHING IN 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


Every @hild @an Keep a Part 


(Continued from page 24) 


THE ETUDE 
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I saw three ships come sail-ing in, On 


fh \ 


cS 


Oh, dear! What can the mat-ter be? Oh, dear! 


a . 


ae ag 


Christmas Day,On Christmas Day,I saw three ships come 


SS ? & 7 Pte 


oo 
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sail-ing in, On Christmas Day inthe morn - ing. 
Descant* Qn  Christ-mas Day 


three ships 


era 


Oh dear oh! 


Descant Oh, dear what 


Christ- mas Day, On Christ-mas Day, Pray whith-er sailed those 
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tie up my bon-ny brown hair.— And its 


Ghe Minor Family 


By Griapys M. STEIN 


IN TEACHING the minor scales to young 
pupils of the grammar school age they are 
more interested if the melodic, harmonic 
and natural minor scales are referred to 
as children belonging to the same family. 

Three of the scales should be presented 
as follows: 


Harmonic 


Reflections on 


(Continued from page 15) 


Widor, the Variations or the Concert 
pieces of Pierné, the Suites of Gabriel Du- 
pont, the Sonatas of MacDowell, of Arnold 
Bax or of Bridges? . 

One begins with a little Bach; one plays 
a Beethoven Sonata, which one replaces by 
a Chopin Sonata when one prefers Chopin. 
One then plays the Preludes of Debussy, 
and from time to time some Ravel, and 
one ends by one of several brilliant or noisy 
pieces of Liszt or others + ee Youns 
artists should have a little courage. 


Purity, simplicity, tenderness are the 


A CORRECTION 


On page 853 of the December Erupr, and in the fifth from the bottom 
line of the third column, the year should have been 1869, not 1896, a trans- 


position of figures which escaped the 


Christ-mas, Day ——____ in the morn- ing. 
pF) se — 
GE e =—=———.—, = 
= 


ships all three,-On - ‘Christ-mas Day in the morn - ing. 


They have been tested in class, and 
mastered by children of eight in a single 
lesson. Of course the descants are absurdly 
easy, but that ease has a value. It ensures 
the first attempt being a success, and this 
in itself is a stimulus and establishes in the 
children a most desirable feeling of confi- 
dence. 


Melodic 


It should be pointed out that they be- 
long to one family, but, like many human 
sisters and brothers, they have different 
dispositions (tone colors) and appearances 
(formation of steps). Then the pupils 
may write out the scales in this manner. 


Piano Playing 


most difficult elements of musical expres 
sion, of style; hence the absence of Mo 
zart on almost all programs, 

Fashion exercises a sinister influence on 
the judgments and on the artistic impres- 
sions of the public. 

It is essential to be modest. The artist 
acclaimed yesterday may be profoundly 
disdained to-morrow. 

The abuse that is done to a beautiful 
work alters not at all its merits. It does 
not seem to have been yulgarized or dis- 
honored -by these ugly and injurious inter- 
pretations, which would tend to mar it. 


¥ 


proofreader’s eye. i 


HE ETUDE 


Impromptu in A-flat, Op. 29 


: (Continued from page 26) 


The Pedaling 


7S IMPROMPTU may be com- 
pared to an exquisite water color 
ainting, and much depends upon the cor- 
act use of the pedal to get the right at- 
josphere. Those of us who have been 
ortunate enough to hear Harold Bauer 
now his wonderful artistry includes a 
lanifold variety in pedaling. He does not 
lways use the full damper or loud pedal, 
ut he employs varying portions of it. This 
1erefore gives the agility when a rapid 
hange of pedal is necessary. So it is in 
us piece, when, according to the mark- 
ig, it will be seen the pedal is frequently 
sed twice a measure and this at presto 
smpo. Probably half-pedal will suffice. 
The last fifteen measures form the coda 
r close of the piece, and the tendency is 
) 


hurry. Think rather of a wheel which 


as been going rather quickly. It is our 
ontrol of this wheel, which will enable 
s to keep a steady tempo. A slight ac- 
ent on the first and third beats of the 
riplet figure will always help to keep this 
putrol. Also a variety in touch between 


zis phrase which is light and non-legato 
1 touch, and the following more cantabile 
r singing phrase, this latter being legato, 
nll add interest to the close. Chopin has 
emonstrated the fact that a piece to be 
ffective does not necessarily have to end 
judly. Wagner likewise has shown us 
ow beautiful the close of an opera may be 
1 “Die Walkure” which ends pianissimo 
nth the Magic Fire Scene music. 


On First Studying Chopin’s Music 
ERHAPS I can close this lesson with 
a quiet word of advice to teachers as 
) a possible plan for the first year in the 


study of Chopin’s music. A good begin- 
ning are the two Nocturnes op. 9 or op. 
37, No. 1, in G minor. Then follow these 
by one or two Waltzes, the Minute Waltz, 
op. 64, with its companion in C sharp minor. 
A wise selection of Preludes, say, four or 
five in number, is preferable to trying to 
learn them all, as some of these pieces are 
nearly as difficult as the Etudes; besides, 
there are too many of the Preludes for 
any but an artist to study at once. The 
Mazurka in B minor, op. 33, No. 4, is worth- 
while at this period as well as the Polo- 
naise in C sharp minor—the first. 

The above list if mastered will lead 
in the second year to such pieces as the 
Impromptu which has just been analyzed. 
Then we can launch the young student, 
say, of the 3rd or 4th grades, to a knowl- 
edge of the most important and beautiful 
piano music in existence. It is said that 
when Liszt first saw the Etudes by Chopin, 
he realized that he could not do, as was 
his want, play at sight any music set be- 
fore him; but he absented himself for six 
weeks to master some of their difficulties. 
May we not learn a lesson from this and 
realize that if we would master some of 
the music of the great Polish tone poet, 
concentration of effort is essential ? 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
WEEK Sey {SS Ale Gs: 
1. What led to the creation of the Im- 
promptu as an Art form? 
2. Who was Chopin’s early teacher? 
3. What touch is to be employed in this 
Impromptu? 
4. What feeling might the sostenuto 
express? 
5. What tendency should be overcome 
in playing the last fifteen measures? 


Auer’s Legacy to Art 


(Continued from page 14) 


iat the pupil with a good natural physical 
tness makes much more rapid progress, 
ther things being equal, than the one who 
- shackled by physical handicaps.” 


The Fabric of Greatness 


. CAN readily believe that,” agreed 
Kreisler. “But you must admit that, 

ith all great violinists, mentality has been 
very important factor in their develop- 
ent. What a keen, penetrating mind 
aganini must have had! The many in- 
ovations he introduced prove that he was 
great observer and that he thought things 
nt.” 

“That is true,” answered Auer. “Vieux- 
mps and Wieniawski were also men of 
nusual mentality besides being musical 
nd violinistic geniuses. But what about 
thibitions?” (Hemmungen was the Ger- 
lan word used; the conversation was car- 
ied on in that language.) 

“Tnhibitions are not only physical; they 
re also mental and nervous. Some soloists 
efore the public are occasionally almost 
aralyzed by nervous inhibitions,”  re- 
arked Kreisler. 

“Let us take Anton Rubinstein, for in- 
ance,” continued Auer. “He had technical 
thibitions that frequently caused him to 
it wrong notes. He was often terribly 
xcited and nervous when playing in pub- 
¢, it is true, but I believe his false notes 
rere due chiefly to physical handicaps. He 
ad enormous hands, and his fingers were 
) big that it was difficult for him to make 
iem go between the black keys when 
laying rapid arpeggios. Tausig, on the 
ther hand, never hit a wrong note. He 
ras infallible (Er hatte keine Hemmun- 
en). In my own case, I know to my sor- 
” what a great drawback a poor natural 

> 


a 


’ 


physical equipment is. The muscles of my 
fingers and hands are so weak that, if I 
haven’t practiced for several days, I feel 
almost. like a beginner on taking up the 
violin again.” 

“But you have fine technic in spite of 
that,” avowed Kreisler. 

“Yes,” answered Auer. “But what end- 
less drudgery, what long years of unre- 
mitting toil it has cost me to get it!” 

At this juncture Kreisler terminated the 
fascinating discussion by askng Auer if he 
remembered his coming to play for him 
at his hotel in Vienna when he was a little 
boy of ten or eleven. “Auer had completely 
forgotten it. “Of course, the name Fritz 
Kreisler meant nothing to me then,” he 
said. 

“You made no comment of any kind on 
my playing,” said Kreisler. “I was heart- 
broken over it.’ Auer laughed and told 
of a similar experience he had had as a 
boy of fourteen in playing for Vieuxtemps. 

Realizing the general interest of this 
conversation and its importance for violin 
students, I wrote it down in detail before 
retiring that same night. This has been 
my habit for more than forty years, when 
carrying on conversations pertaining to 
their art with famous musicians. In this 
way I have preserved many interesting and 
valuable sayings by Brahms, Rubinstein, 
Bruch, Joachim, Puccini, Auer, Wilhelmj, 
Busoni, Lilli Lehmann, Leschetizky, Schar- 
wenka and Etelka Gerster, in conversations 
I had with them, and also with other great 
ones in the realm of music, that are no 
longer living. But the conversations must 
be written down immediately. Otherwise 
many valuable details are forgotten in later 
years. 

(To be continued in February) 
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STUDENTS— 
let the 65 year 


record of 


StL Srila = 


be your guide 


in choosing a school 


An Endowed Institution 


OFFICIALS 


RUDOLPH GANZ 


Director 


CARL KINSEY 


President 


LEON SAMETINI 


Vice-President 


WESLEY LA VIOLETTE 


Associate Director 


WINTER SEMESTER NOW 
SPRING SEMESTER FEB. 9 


Students, in selecting a school, remember these facts: For 65 years the Chicago 
Musical College has expanded steadily and consistently until today it embraces 
all important phases of musical education. Students are drawn from every state 
in the Union and from practically every country in the world. Here, 150 artist- 
teachers are engaged in giving private and class lessons to adults and children. 
Courses lead to Teaching Certificates and, upon completion, to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Music. Post Graduate course leads to the Degree of Master of 
Music. Credit is given for previous study. Private lessons only may be taken 
without regard to courses. This College is nationally and state accredited: 
Academic subjects required in Certificate and Degree awards are conducted by 
and accredited by Loyola University (Chicago). Certainly, such pertinent facts 
concerning an old and established institution warrant further investigation. 
Write for Year Book, which will be sent without obligation. 


EXAMINATION FREE 


No fee is asked for an audition or examination of adults or children to determine 
musical talent. Consultation is suggested for unbiased opinion. 


SELF-HELP OPPORTUNITIES 


Many self-help opportunities, such as radio, movie theater, concert, church, -or- 
chestra, accompanying, and part time positions, are available to students in Chi- 
cago. Placement Bureau. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men and women in 
college building. Piano furnished free with each room. 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


JUNE 29 to AUGUST 8, 1931 
SUMMER CATALOG READY NOW 


YEAR BOOK ON REQUEST 


Chicago Musical College Building 


60 East Van Buren Street 
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CHOIRMASTERS and CHURCH SOLOISTS 
IT IS TIME TO SELECT 


EASTER MUSIC 


Cantatas - Anthems - Solo - Organ Numbers - Services 
Tell Us Your Needs and Request that We Send Suitable 


Numbers for Examination with Full Return Privileges 


FOLDERS, LISTING AND DESCRIBING EASTER MUSIC PUBLICATIONS, 
GLADLY SENT GRATIS TO ANYONE ASKING FOR THEM 


CS 


Easter Sunday 
will be 
April 5th, 1931 


Everything in Music Publications .°. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


World’s Largest Stock 


Teachers of Both Types 


To THE ETUDE: 

My childhood days were spent in a small 
village but my parents thought it best for 
me to take lessons later of a teacher in 
town. This teacher did not explain the 
scales or time to me. She just showed me 
what keys to strike. If I did not learn a 
piece in two or three lessons she would give 
me an easier piece and then try the hard 
piece later. This was all there was to the 
teaching. 

Now I myself, as a teacher, first explain the 
piano to my pupils. I have them learn the 


keys by telling them that C is before the 
two black keys. I call each C a sailor and ask 
them how many sailors they can find. fF 


is a fairy all dressed up and is before the 
three black keys. JD is the chickadee, # is a 
blne-jay. @ is the farmer who says Gece 
when driving his oxen, 

I have a portable blackboard on which I 
have the pupils draw the treble and bass 
elefs. Also I have them illustrate the staff 
on the keyboard and the keyboard on the 
staff. Then I ask them, for instance, who 
lives in the space below the second added 
line below the treble. 

Regarding time, I cut out a square piece 
of paper for a whole note, cut another piece 
of paper the same size and divide it in halves 


to represent half notes, and continue to di- 
yide to represent other notes. I have them 
count different measures by using the paper. 
I also have them beat the time while I play 
a few measures. I use ear training with the 
Airst lessons, beginning with middle C and 
having them tell what keys I strike. For 
little children I have them in the summer 
time draw lines in the sand and have one 
little girl represent the lines. As she steps 
on the lines she names them. I haye another 
little girl represent the spaces in the same 
way. If pupils can have a verse they can 
sing with the exercises, they often learn it 
more quickly. So I use little rhythms. A 
good position on the stool or bench and a 
good hand position are two requirements. In 
my kindergarten work I do not ask quite so 
mueh for the lessons and try to have the 
lessons more like play than work. 

At Christmas I have the children come 
to my studio to hear how children observe 
Christmas in other countries. ~We play and 
sing the old carols. They seem to: enjoy 
this very much. On the Fourth of July I 
have another gathering at which we study 
the national airs of our country and of other 
countries. Every lesson I prepare beforehand. 

I think a teacher ought to be an educated 
person and honest and sincere in her work. 


—WINNIn VY. PARKER, 


view of the master. 


studying in ‘The City of Light.’’ 


tomorrow. 


contributors. 


Putting the Spirit into Spirituals 
by Maude Barragan 


The whole musical world has been captivated by American Negro 


Spirituals. The author gives new insight as to how they should be 
interpreted. 


THE ETUDE FOR NEXT MONTH 


February Another Banner Issue 


oeenee, 


Leschetizky As | Knew Him 
by Florence Trumbull 


200 Pee, 


The recent triumphs of Paderewski and other Leschetizky pupils 
directs attention again to the unusual methods of that remarkable | 
teacher. Miss Trumbull, long his pupil, gives a wholly fresh and vital 


The American Student in Paris 
by Clarence Cameron White 


An unusually practical article of advice to students who contemplate 


“Musik Der Zeit’” 
Whither are we going in the fields of Ultra Modern Music. A 


graphic forecast of the music which some expect to be the music of 


The Famous Symposium 


. You have unquestionably enjoyed the valuable symposium in this 
issue; it will be continued next month with equally distinguished 


A @ritical Digest of PCusic 


(Continued from page 22) 


Flute” and to “The Marriage of Figaro” 
(those superlatives of freshness, happiness, 
and godliness), the “Requiem,” a paragon of 
euphony on sadness), besides the piano 
fantasia, the “String Quartet in G Minor” 
in which it is interesting to note how 
melodic richness outweighs everything else 
—for, though the quartet is usually writ- 
ten polyphonicaliy, here the homophonic 
prevails with the simplest of accompani- 
ments to every theme till one revels with 
satisfaction at this heavenly melody! 


Operatic Opulence 


VEN besides all this instrumental wealth 
there are the wonderful operas. Gluck 
rendered, indeed, much to the opera. He 
opened up new bridges; but, compared to 
Mozart, he is of stone. In addition, the 
latter had the fortitude to take the opera 
from its dim place of mythology and to 
put it into real life, lead it from the Ital- 
ian to the German mold. The most re- 
markable thing in his operas is the music 
which characterizes each figure so that 
the type becomes characteristically fixed. 
Indeed his fortunate selection of material 
and the preferable management helped 
much. The general text of “The Magic 
Flute” is regarded by some as childish and 
foolish. I am not of this opinion, and I 
think that the majority of the musicians will 
agree in this. The pathetic, fantastic, lyri- 
cal, comical, naive, romantic, dramatic, the 
tragic—yes, it is difficult to tell which one 
is lacking. The same is the case with “Don 
Giovanni.” Naturally the genius of Mo- 
zart is stamped on everything. Equally 
good exits have been written; nevertheless, 
his is a godly work—everything flooded 
with lights. Of Mozart, I always like to 
cry out, “Eternal Sunshine in music, your 
name is Mozart!” 
But mankind craves for a storm; it feels 


dried up from the eternal sunshine of 
Haydn and Mozart. It yearns to express 
itself; it becomes dramatic. The French 


Revolution resounds. Beethoven appears! 
Naturally not as the guillotine; but in every 
case there is the echo of the Revolution, 
great world drama, resounding in his mu- 
sic, with “Liberty, Equality and Fraternity.” 
He is the finished type of Haydn and Mo- 
zart, at least in his first works. The forms 
of his first period are those of his beloved 
predecessors; but the thoughts are entirely 
different. The last movement in his first 
“Sonata in F Minor,” especially the second 
theme, is already a new world in expres- 
sion, tone, piano sonority, even in piano 
technic. So also the Adagio in the “Can- 
tata in A Major” and the Adagio in the first 
string quartet. Also the management of 
the instruments in his first three trios is 
a finished art different from the rest of his 
previous works. 


“The Old Order Changeth” 


NE CAN see in the works of his 

first period the forms of his .prede- 
cessors. The styles of the times remain 
for a while. But soon natural hair re- 
places the wig; real shoes replace those 
with buckles; the gait of the man changes 
(also in the music). The coat, instead of 
the frock with steel buttons, gives him a 
different attitude, and already one notices, 
besides the affectionate tones (of Haydn 
and Mozart), the soulful tones (not ex- 


“We must remember that, when all is said and done, no composer has 
even really surpassed Bach, although he may have carried the art into a 
From Bach to the present time there have been numerous 
Steps in different directions made by many outstanding composers. 
one in his day has been a modern, whether it was Haydn, Gluck, Schumann — 


different avenue. 


or Wagner.’—Lro OrNSTEIN. 


THE ETUD 


isting in their works) and, soon after, b 
sides, the zesthetic (the ethical not forme: 
existing). One becomes aware that 
minuet is improved by the scherzo. 
master’s works take on a virile charact 
so that through him the instrumental d: 
matic is pushed to the point of tragic 
humor climbs to the point of irony, 
finally the music has won a new psychic 
character of expression. Unbelieval 
great is he in his adagios, to the point 
metaphysical, yes, to the point of the my 
tical. But where he is least understa 
able is in his schersos! (In some of them 
like to compare their spirit to the fool 
“King Lear.”) Laughter, joviality, 
seldom, bitterness, irony, roaring, especial 
a world of psychological expression, an 
indeed, expression not as from a_perst 
but as from an uncertain Titan. who — 
one time, glad over mankind, another tim 
angry at mankind, makes himself joyful | 
one time’ and, at another time, crie 
Enough! Entirely incommensurable! 

I cannot renounce these views, for dif 
ferent reasons. For example, I find th 
“Fidelio” is the most beautiful existe 
opera, because in all trueness the music 
characteristics are resounded in the mo 
beautiful melody, because, with all the o1 
chestras intercession, he still lets . 
characters on the stage speak and doe 
not speak for them and because every to 
comes from the deepest and truest parts 6 
the soul—and so reaches the listener 
his deepest soul. Still someone says tha 
Beethoven was not an opera composer. — 

I do not hold his “Missa solemnis” < 
one of his greatest compositions; still — 
is accepted as such. Because, from a purel 
musical viewpoint, I do not like to hear 
man speaking with God, dealing with Go 
and not praying or beseeching Him, as h 
has done so beautifully in some of hi 
spiritual songs. I do not share the belie 
that the addition of voices to the last move 
ment of the “Ninth Symphony” was 
desire of his (after the culmination of th 
musical expression) in technical regard fe 
the orchestra; but, after the unspeakable i 
the first three movements, he wanted some 
thing spoken 

Therefore we have the last moveme! 
with an addition of the voices with word 
I do not believe that this last movemel 
is an ode to joy, but to freedom. It 
said Schiller was moved by the censo1 
to write joy instead of freedom, and th 
Beethoven knew this. I certainly belie 
it. Joy is not obtained through great 4 
forts; but freedom must be fought fo 
Therefore the theme starts with piantsst 
in the basses, continues with many varie 
tions and ends triumphantly in fortisswn 
Also freedom is a serious thing. Therefor 
the earnest character of the theme, “Bi 
come embraced, ye millions” is not reco 
cilable with joy, since joy is of an i 
dividual character and cannot group enti 
mankind. 

The symphonies of Beethoven I like t 
classify, as regards their musical conten 
in the following order: (1) No. I, in | 
Major; (2) No. II, in D Major; (3) N 
IV, in B-flat major; (4) No, VIII in 
Major; (5) No. VI, “Pastorale’; (@) 
No. VII, in A Majory=@) Nowa 
“Eroica”; (8) No. V, in C Minor; 
No. IX, in D Minor. ‘ : 


(To be Continued in the Februa 
Etude) mie 
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H ETUDE 


orks! The Danes and the Italians 
past masters in those wonderful mix- 
s of magnesium, strontium, sulphur, 
ssium, shellac and so forth, which 
ke for picturesque conflagrations in the 
ens. 
Ve have saved for this moment the most 
ing feature of Tivoli. Instead of 
g located in some remote section of the 
, this park is to be found in the very 
rt of the town, where, for instance, one 
ht expect to see the City Hall. Indeed it 
n indication of the pleasure loving trait 
hese fine intelligent, industrious, hon- 
people, which does much to contradict 
tradition of the melancholy Dane. 
Ypera in Copenhagen is given in the 
yal Theater, which is also the home of 
‘ballet and of comedy. This arrange- 
ht, however, was very unsatisfactory and 
Vision has been made for more opera 
ich is given in conjunction with the 
dophone (the state radio monopoly). 
Phe orchestra of the opera is very fa- 
s. Among its directors have been Hye 
dsen and Georg Hoeberg. Johan 
erin Svendsen, born in Christiania 
lo), in 1840, was long popular as a 
ing conductor. Like the personnel of 
opera, it is Danish in its make-up. The 
let is one of the finest in Europe, is 
oughly modern and shows great influ- 
e of the Russian School. 
| Musical Societies 
“SHE MANY orchestras of Copenhagen 
' have been affected by the great suc- 
's of the radio which has a state sub- 
One singular situation is that 


ition. 
' radio has come to the assistance of the 
thestras and, by financial assistance and 
‘ouraging the public to attend the per- 
‘mances, the concerts are said to be 
ping benefits. Music associations such 
Ny Musik (New Music Society), Unge 
¥ Kunstueres Selskab (Young Mus- 
ans’ Society), Dansk Philharmonick 
Iskab (devoted to novelties), Cecilafore- 
igen (antique music) and Dansk Kon- 
“tforening (Danish music) contribute a 
x part to the music life of Copenhagen. 
he performances of the opera are noted 
their extreme finish and great atten- 
n to artistic detail. The repertoire is 
t of the standard repertoire of most 
ropean houses, varied with a few works 
Danish origin such as Helse’s Drot og 
sk, Mascarade by Carl Nielsen and 
ul and David by the same composer. 
elsen is the most famous of Danish 
posers since Niels Gade. He was born 


Norre-Lyndelse in 1865 and studied in, 


snmark, Paris and Italy. For a time 
was violinist and Kapellmeister of the 
surt Orchestra and in 1914 became di- 
ctor of the conservatory. 


Danish Musicians 
IELS VILHELM GADE (1817-1890) 
is still the great outstanding figure 
Danish music. A handsome statue of 


Festive (openhagen 


(Continued from page 12) 


him may be found in the Bredgade near 
the Koncertpalace. He is described as the 
founder of the Scandinavian School of 
Music, the forerunner of Grieg, Svendsen 
and Sinding. His studies and travels in 
other European countries were widespread. 
Mendelssohn and Schumann had the high- 
est regard for him. His position was a 
difficult one because of the very great 
prominence of his German contemporaries. 
He was obscured in more ways than one. 
Gade was one of the finest conductors of 
his time, but he had comparatively few 
opportunities outside of Denmark. His 
cantata, “The Crusaders,’ ranks with the 
finest works of its kind, and his piano 
pieces deserve to be heard far more in this 
day. 

Herman Sandby, the noted ‘cellist, long 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, and Asger 
Hamerik, who for many years was Di- 
rector of the Peabody Institute in Balti- 
more, are among the best known artists 
Denmark has sent to America. The call 
of the homeland is very strong and many 
Danes return to their birthplace. So con- 
tented are they in the congenial atmos- 
phere of their country, that we found our- 
selves asking why they ever migrated to 
other lands. 

While in Copenhagen it was my privilege 
to visit Angel Hamerik, brother of Asger, 
who is one of the outstanding musical an- 
tiquarians of Europe. His collection at 
the Industrial Art Museum is one of the 
most unusual of its kind. One curiosity 
is a piano that formerly belonged to von 


Weber. It had a kind of bass drum effect 
which was produced by an_ additional 
pedal. 


Music Publishing Center 
OPENHAGEN is the center of the 
music publishing industry in Scandi- 

navia. This is largely in the hands of the 
estimable firm of Wilhelm Hansen which 
possesses a very large catalogue of Scandi- 
navian and international music. 

By all means see Copenhagen, if only 
for its distinctiveness. It, like. the orchid, 
has a distinct fragrance all its own. The 
newer buildings of the state are character- 
ized by a feeling of nationalism that was 
lost in many of the older structures which 
followed the stereotyped models of France, 
Germany and Italy. The art galleries, par- 
ticularly those devoted to sculpture, are, 
in this land of the great Thorvaldsen, of 
remarkable interest. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MR. 
COOKE’S ARTICLE 

1. What are the distinguishing features 
of Tivoli? 

2. Who was H. C. Lumbye? 

3. What American music is heard fre- 
quently in Denmark? 

4. Describe the exterior and interior of 
SSicalax, 

5. Name three Danish Composers. 


A Light and Agile Ghumb — 


By HarRoLD MynniING 


THE FOLLOWING exercise for the thumb, 
practiced faithfully, should go a long 
ay toward curing this member of its 
ndency toward awkwardness. 

Some simple melody may be selected, 
ich as can be played on the piano with 
ie finger—Annie Laurie or Old Folks at 
ome, for instance. The melody is played 
rough, the right thumb only being used. 
hen the left thumb repeats it. Every 
ste is played softly. In fact playing 
)ftly is the most important feature of the 
sercise, for in this way the thumb is 
ained to be light and agile. Indeed this 
le exercise benefits the whole piano 
ic, Practicing it, the student is able 


ue 


to overcome difficulties which he has at- 
tributed to other causes. 

Also, by practicing this exercise, the stu- 
dent learns how to balance the arm neatly 
on the keyboard, overcoming the tendency 
to let the arm drag along the keyboard and 
impede the free action of the other fingers. 


MARTHA SACKETT 


Normal Course for 
Teachers of Children 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 
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(incinnati{onservatory ofusic 


Ander the Auspices of the 
Cincinnati SJnstitute of Fine Arts 


Affiliated with the 
University of Cincinnati 


Sixty-fourth 
Season 


BERTHA BAUR 
President 


Piano, Violin, Voice, every solo and ensemble Instrument, full Symphony 
Orchestra, Opera, all branches of Theory, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, 
Public School Music (Accredited). 


All credits apply towards Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Faculty 
composed of outstanding and internationally known artists. Wooded Campus, 
with dormitories. For Catalogue and information, address 


Registrar, Dept. E 
Highland and Burnet Avenues and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


1228 CENTRAL PARKWAY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
One of the Earliest Endowed and Incorporated Schools in America 


Vocational and Cultural Education in All Branches of 
MUSIC - OPERA - DRAMA 
Full Courseslead to Degree, Diploma, Certificate 
Affiliated with University of Cincinnati and Xavier University 
Children’s Department Dormitory Send for Catalog 
Dr. Sidney C, Durst, Director Dr. Albino Gorno, Dean 


Ohe Clebeland Tnatitute of ()usir 


Confers Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Artist Diploma, Teacher and Professional Training 
_ ne 


Public School Music Course in Connection With Western Reserve University 
A A et EE A A EN EERE 


MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director, 2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Professional and Teacher's Courses on the Daily Lesson Plan. Degrees granted. 
Departments in Piano, Voice, String and Wind Instruments 
Supports its own Symphony Orchestra and Concert Band—Daily rehearsals. 
Catalogue on application to Lynn B. Dana, Pres., Warren, Ohio, Desk E. 


Y 
_ SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
] OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


SS 


~ 


Complete curricula leading to degrees in all 
branches of Music. Faculty of distinguished 
artist teachers. Concerts and May Festival 
by world’s greatest artists and organizations 
in Hill Auditorium seating 5.000. Chorus of 
350; student symphony orchestras, glee clubs, 
bands, etc. Recitals each week on $75,000 
organ. Summer session 8 weeks. June 29th 
to August 21st. Regular fall semester begins 
September 28th. Catalog. 


CHARLES A. SINK, President 
Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Advanced study in all branches. 45 specialist 
teachers. Courses lead to Mus. B. degrees. Cul- 
tural and social life of Oberlin College. H. S. or 
equivalent required. Second Semester opens 
February 2nd. Catalee. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Box 511 Oberlin, Ohio 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Appleton, Wisconsin 
All Branches of Music Taught 
Training for Concert and Teaching 
For Free catalog, address 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


Have You Entered the Band Contest? 
Not too late to send your Entry Blank 

Turn to the Band Department on Page 57 of 

this issue and there you will find complete de- 


tails with entry blank for this interesting and 
profitable contest. DO IT NOW! 


=. 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. : 

Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 

Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 

Total living expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week. Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 


Write f or catalog 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


56th Year 
Offers courses in all branches of music leading to Degree, Master of Music, 


Elizabeth Johnson, President ta 


Degree, Bachelor of Music, Diplomas, Teachers’ Certificates, Opera Training 
Department, School of Theatre Organ Playing and many special departments 
under a renowned faculty. Prizes and scholarships awarded. 


5035 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Complete Catalogue upon request 
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Our Cover ror Tus MontTH 


A New Year’s Day Duvet, our cover for 
this January issue of Tue Erupe Music 
Macazine, is by the renowned French 
artist, George Redon, of Paris. It is by 
special arrangement only that we have 
been able to reproduce this charming and 
amusing etching for our readers. Redon’s 
etchings are great favorites in the French 
capital where they may be seen in shop 
windows on all the boulevards. 


PRESSER SERVICE 


It is surprising how some of us with 
exceedingly busy lives miss gaining ac- 
“quaintance with things that are common-_ 
places with others.. Thousands of success- 
ful teachers know all about our services 
but occasionally visitors to the TuEoporE 
Presser Co. establishment, who, although 
very familiar with Tue Erupe Music 
Macazine, and numerous publications of 
the Tuxropore Presser Co. which they use, 
are amazed to note that beside a great 
music publishing business, the TiaEoporE 
Presser Co. is a music store to the world. 

These visitors always are fascinated by 
the huge stocks of music of all pub- 
lishers carried by the T1eopore Presser 
Co. Some immediately begin to think 
of publications which they did not be- 
lieve were available in this country, or 
which they did not know where to or- 
der, believing they could obtain them only 
of the publishers whose names they did 
not possess. The great stocks maintained 
by the Twroporr Presser Co. are evidence 
of a sincere desire to be of the greatest 
possible service to all active music work- 
ers. Here at Presser’s, one may centralize 
all music buying to real convenience and 
economy. Music of all publishers is sup- 
plied at the most reasonable prices obtain- 
able, with comparatively few exceptions 
examination privileges are allowed on any 
publication that might be desired and 
charge accounts are cheerfully opened 
for any responsible individual. 

Every day scores of orders are received 
which, if the items on them had been or- 
dered from the half a dozen or so indi- 
vidual publishers from whose catalogs 
they were selected, would have meant that 
half a dozen postage stamps, to say noth- 
ing of stationery, time and trouble in 
keeping track of a half a dozen accounts, 
would have been necessary instead of the 
single  time-and-money-saving —_ account 
which helps to make Pressrr’s Service an 
unsurpassable aid to music buyers every- 
where. 

Write for details as to our examination 
and account privileges, discounts to the 
profession, et cetera, and helpful eata- 
logs on any classifications of music in 
which you are interested. 

If you need any music at this time, just 
order it along with the inquiry that you 
make on these suggested items. 


IMMORTALITY 
Easter Cantata For Two-parr Cuorvus— 
Tresie Vorcrs : 
By R. M. Srvurrs 


In response to a very considerable de- 
mand Mr. R. M. Stults has arranged his 
well known and very successful Easter 
Cantata entitled Immortality for a two- 
part chorus. This is an extremely effective 
arrangement. There is more and more 
demand for these two-part cantatas, and 
this should prove one of the best ones. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
35 cents, postpaid. j 


achievement. 


cians to become music teachers. 


family. 
Music Play for Every Day. 


readily build a lucrative business. 


A teacher in the State of Pennsylvania. 


Write to the Tuxoporr Presser Co. for our Guide to New Teachers 
on Teaching the Piano. If you have the musical background, you may 


¢# Publisher's Monthly Lett ap 


A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers — 


HELPING TEACHERS TO BUILD NEW BUSINESS 


Building new business where it did not exist before is always an 


The Tuopore Presser Co. has helped thousands of accomplished musi- 


Many who have become discouraged because of temporary lack of 
patronage have been restored to active work through the employment of 
the very practical materials printed by the Tirzoporr Presser Co. 

We are in receipt of a large number of letters from teachers of young 
folk who have found that Music Play for Every Day and its sequel, Happy 
Days in Music Play, have brought them new business and have put an 
entirely new life into their teaching work. Here is a specimen letter: 


“This morning my heart is full of appreciation, thanks to your 
company for bringing the best back again to me. 
six children I never dreamt I would teach any one except my own 
I say from the bottom of my heart—a big ‘Hurray’ for 
The young boys love it because they 
move along so fast they feel they are doing wonders.” 


After mothering 


Mrs. Cart D. Suutt, 


tu eee ee ee eee 


Advance of Publication Offers—January, 1931 
Paragraphs on These Forthcoming Publications will be found under These Notes. 
These: Works are in the course of Preparation and Ordered Copies will be 
delivered when ready. 


A Day In Ventce—Trio ror VioLtn, CEL- 


LO; AND. PIANO——NEVIN: <tachoveielesesvialetense $1.00 
ESSENTIALS OF SCALE PLAYING-—PIANo— 

WAESON” (an geass s ss ale nels eimiareininra ovomecio tie 40c 
IMMORTALITY—EASTER CANTATA FOR Two- 


Part, 
INSTRUCTOR FOR ScHoot BAnps—Morrtson 
—Parts—Eacu 


Prano PatHways—BLANCHE DINGLEY 


MATHEWS) —.oregvaiie se elnenica niente eterna aeeele 45c 
SHort Pieces 1n ALL Keys—Prano— 

FS A, Wists Sir cle nonnenie nine tears ote 30c 
STaine, OUARSED Boome mene tee are 90c 
Sunpay Music For VIOLIN AND PIANO..... 45¢ 
TEACHING THE PIANO IN CLASSES.......... 25c 
Twetve Tunerur Tatxtnc Soncs—Cray 

SMITH Cah. a actelere ee ite teteare eres 50c 
Visit To GRANDPA’s FArM, A—Easy Piano 

SUITE ROR PS0yYS—-BIvBRO aerial tereyenieteisiere 35¢ 


STRING Quartet Book 
For Amareur User 


Recently in the musical department of 
one of the great daily newspapers we saw 
a suggestion to the effect that it would 
be well for the leading publishers to have 
arranged for orchestral, and other com- 
binations of instruments, some of the 
highly successful piano numbers from 
their catalogs. This is just exactly what 
we have been doing in some of our collec- 
tions for students’ orchestras. We have 
decided to apply the same idea to a rather 
easy collection for string quartet for ama- 
teur use, and we take pleasure in announc- 
ing that such a work is now in prepara- 
tion. It will prove one of the best of 
books to put in the hands of a newly or- 
ganized students’ string quartet. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
90 cents, postpaid. 


A Day IN VENICE 


TRIO FOR PIANO, VIOLIN AND ’CELLO 
By Erne vserr Neyin 
The celebrated suite by Ethelbert Nevin, 
Opus 25, originally for piano solo has 
been arranged variously. The four num- 


r 


bers comprising this suite, Dazwn—Gondo- 
liers—Venetian Love Song—Good Night, 
are all greatly admired. The formation 
of many Trio parties, both amateur and 
professional, has created a demand for 
suitable arrangements of various popular 
works, hence we are preparing a new edi- 
tion of A Day in Venice for this combina- 
tion. It will prove most effective. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
$1.00, postpaid. 


A Visir TO GRANDPA’s FARM 


SEVEN FIRST GRADE PIECES FOR PIANO 
By Maruiwor Bixsro 


It is only necessary to give Mathilde 
Bilbro as the composer of this new set of 
pieces, and to state in the same breath 
that she is also the author of Priscilla’s 
Week, to arouse immediate interest in this 
new production. It is intended to do for 
the small boy just what Priscilla’s Week 
did for the little girl—to give musical 
illustrations of a week’s doings. The texts 
accompanying each piece will be sure to 
appeal to the boy’s imagination. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
35 cents, postpaid. 


Go the true artist music should be a necessity 
and not merely an occupation; he should not manu 
facture music, he should live in it. 


—Rosert FRANz 
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1931 CALENDARS 


It is extremely gratifying to note 
favorable comments ,on the 1931 musi 
calendar issued by the Turoporrn Pre: 
Co. . These calendars have come to 
looked upon as a very helpful means, 1 
only of assisting the teacher in her pt 
licity efforts but also as an attractive, i 
expensive holiday greeting from teac 
to pupil. Music lovers, not profession 
engaged, also find these calendars a hap 
and appropriate medium for convey! 
the season’s greetings. 

Three designs are available this ye 
One has a neat, modern design printe¢ 
brown on India stock which forms a pi 
elled mat, framing a photogravure pr 
of a great music master, all mounted 
an 8 x 11 card of dark brown. Bach, B 
thoven, Chopin, Handel, Haydn, Lis 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, Rubinstein, Sel 
bert, Schumann and Wagner are the gri 
masters obtainable in this design. ; 

The complete set of twelve composi 
may be obtained at the very reasona 
price of $1.25. Single copies, 12 cents. 
calendars of one composer only are ( 
sired, care should be taken to specify t 
this one composer’s likeness is wanted 
all dozen orders will be filled with co 
plete sets unless otherwise mentioned. 

The other two designs available ; 
Beethoven Composing and The Child & 
sart at Court. These also are obtaina 
at the same price, 12 cents each, $1.25 
dozen. 


New Music 


We find it very gratifying to note t 
continually increasing interest in our 
Music On Sale. The New Music pace 
ages, very successful in all past seasor 
enjoy a larger number of subscribers # 
year as compared with last year. 

We have had many words of thanks ai 
appreciation from teachers taking t 
music, some going so far as to say thi 
it practically covers all their needs in t 
way of useful teaching material. This 
especially true as regards the piano mus 
as all the early and medium grades a 
well represented in each package. In 
other classifications there is ‘a proportio 
ate degree of interest and approval. 
course, some of this New Music com 
back to us but on the other hand mal 
numbers not only are not returned b 
we are daily called upon to supply ad 
tional copies, either “On Sale” or on reg 
lar account. ; 

Everything sent out in these assor 
ments has interest and value for som 
teacher or student. We aim to render 
service in this way that is helpful 
promotive in the study of music. 
teacher may have this service on reque 
for New Music in any of these classifie 
tions: piano, violin, organ, voice. A 
card notice will start or stop the sendi 
of New Music On Sale, any or all | 
which is returnable if not used. i 


re 


INSTRUCTOR FOR SCHOOL BANDS 
By C. S. Morrison 


Although we have been somewhat d 
layed in the production of this work, 
are now coming along rapidly. In adé 
tion to Mr. C. S. Morrison, the originat 
of the book, we have taken into consulti 
tion Mr. G. E. Holmes. Mr. Holmes 
well known in professional circles and ha 
been particularly successful recently — 
the adjudication of various band contest 
He will be a co-author with Mr. Morriso 

The special introductory price in 
vance of publication for each instrument: 
part desired is 30 cents, postpaid. 


- 
an 
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_ solid, steady rhythm that actually can be 


Band 


THE ETUDE 
Piano PatHways 
By Buancue Dincrey-Matuews 

Mrs. Blanche Dingley-Mathews is well 
|known as one of our leading educators in 
‘the art of elementary musical training. 
Her newest publication, now in prepara- 
ition, is devoted chiefly to the class idea. 
It is a book for teachers, parents and stu- 
dents alike. By this we mean that all the 
“successive steps are so well explained that 
‘any teacher never having conducted a 
‘class before can go right ahead and organ- 
‘ize a class and carry it through success- 
fully. By a reading of the book the parent 
jalso knows just what is going on, and is 
‘able to help or to oversee the practice of 
_the student. From the student’s stand- 
point everything is so entertaining and so 
well presented that the study of the book 


} becomes a real joy. 


The special introductory price in ad- 


» vance of publication for a single copy is 


45 cents, postpaid. 


TT weELve TUNEFUL TALKING Soncs 
By Cuay Sir 

The late Clay Smith was a real genius 
in pleasing the popular taste, his long 
jexperience in playing for Chautauqua 
Lyceum audiences having given 
him a keen appreciation of their likes 
|and dislikes. Among the most success- 
ful numbers on the programs of the 
concert company of which he was a mem- 


| ber were the musical readings or talking 


songs, and we have previously published 


' two volumes of these that have had a wide 


distribution, This book, his last contri- 


' bution of this kind, will contain a dozen 


talking songs that everyone who has a 
talent for presenting this type of enter- 
tainment should own. A single copy of 
the book may be ordered now in advance 
of publication at the very reasonable price 


_ of 50 cents, postpaid. 


SunpAy Music 


For VioLtiIn Anp PIANO 


The frequent requests received for this 
material and the success of our albums of 
sacred music for piano solo, such as Sun- 
day Piano Music, Piano Voluntaries and 
Tranquil Hours, make it appear that this 
compilation will fill a real need. We pub- 
lish several albums containing violin selec- 
_tions with piano accompaniment suitable 

for» playing in church or at religious gath- 

erings, but hitherto have not published a 

book devoted entirely to such composi- 

tions, such as the above mentioned books 
for the piano. Violinists, who have occa- 
sion to play in church or Sunday School 
and those who wish a nice library of mu- 
Sic of a quiet, contemplative character to 
play at home on the Sabbath, will find 
much to please them in this generous col- 
lection of music. While this book is in 
the hands of our editors and engravers we 
are accepting orders for first-off-the-press 

copies at the very reasonable price of 45 
_ cents, postpaid. Only one copy to a cus- 
tomer at this special introductory rate. 


New Marcu Atsum 
For tHe PIaNororte 


_ There are countless indoor occasions 
where it is necessary to have march music 
played on the piano and for such events 
the Tuxopore Presser Co. has issued sev- 
eral albums of marches which have had 
a phenomenal success. However, the de- 
mand for good marches haying a 


“marched to,” is greater than ever and 
for this reason a new March Album is 
being prepared for publication. The con- 
tents of this album will be made up of 
marches whose rhythm and left hand work 


_ will be entirely adequate for the purpose 
_ stated. Band marches arranged for piano 


are not always satisfactory for marking 


the time, but every number in this new 
album will be such as to materially aid 


_ the classes marching in school assembly, 


the drills on the lodge-room floor, the 


_ calisthenics in the gymnasium and other 


requiring music of even, steady 
; al introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
30 cents, postpaid. 


JOAN OF THE Nancy Leg 


A Comic Overs 1n Two Acts 
BOOK AND LYRICS 
By Agnes Emevie Prrerson 
music By Louis Woopson Curtis 

With two such established successes as 
The Marriage of Nanette and Briar Rose 
to their credit, it is not surprising that 
these writers should have collaborated in 
a work which gives promise of being 
equally successful. Joan of the Nancy 
Lee is a well written musical play, with 
a good story and a musical score as melo- 
dious and attractive as it is ambitious in 
style. It is intended for the well equipped 
amateur society or for advanced high 
school or college groups with some ex- 
perience in producing musical plays. 

This work is nearly ready for publica- 
tion and any musical director or organi- 
zation contemplating the production of a 
comic opera would be wise to look over a 
copy of this score before making any selec- 
tion. At the special introductory price in 
advance of publication of 60 cents a copy, 
orders may be placed for a single copy. 


EsseNTIALS OF SCALE PLAYING 


Tue Twetve Masor Scares 
How tro Fora anv Fincer Tue 
By Maser Mapison Watson 
Miss Mabel Madison Watson’s new book 
Essentials of Scale Playing is not a “high- 
brow” work for advanced players. It is 
an attempt to make beginning pianists so 
well grounded in the technique of scale 
playing that all future scale work will have 
no terrors. It may be taken up in the early 
grades and carried along easily in connec- 
tion with other work until the necessary 
foundation has been established. The best 
way to conquer any bad habit is never to 
let it be formed at all. 
The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
40 cents, postpaid. 


TEACHING THE PIANO IN CLASSES 


Many teachers these days are looking 
for practical suggestions as to the han- 
dling of piano classes. There is really no 
mystery about it all; but, nevertheless it 
may be well for those who have been ac- 
customed to provide private lessons only 
to have some definite program which they 
may carry out from lesson to lesson. It is 
surprising how one may work into a new 
departure with just a little judicious guid- 
ance. Our little manual now in prepara- 
tion is intended to cover the main points. 
It is the product of a ripe experience of 
a number of practical class teachers. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
25 cents, postpaid. 


SHort Pisces IN ALL Keys 


For rue PraNnororte 
By Freperick A. WILLIAMS 

Mr. Frederick A. Williams is exceed- 
ingly well known for his many successful 
piano solos of intermediate grade. Mr. 
Williams is a real musical educator. This 
new book is a set of short studies which, 
it is intended, will bring about in a pleas- 
ant way a knowledge of tonality. Hach 
little piece is preceded by a scale, chord 
positions and arpeggio. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
30 cents, postpaid. 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION 


Orrers WITHDRAWN 


Three of the works, descriptions of 


- which have been appearing in this Pub- 


lisher’s Monthly Letter for the past few 
months, are now ready for distribution 
and copies ordered in advance of publica- 
tion will be sent to those who have taken 
advantage of these special offers. As is 
our custom, the advance of publication 
prices are now withdrawn and the works 
have been placed on sale on the counters 
and shelves of music stores. Those desir- 
ing copies for examination may obtain 
them on our usual terms. 


Best Loved Themes from the Great 
Masters is an album containing master 
melodies skillfully arranged so as_ to 


bring them within the technical ability - 


of the pianist capable of ‘playing second 
and third grade music. The exceptionally 
large advance of publication sale on this 
book shows that a real appreciation of 
good music is growing in the American 
public through the frequent hearing of 
radio concerts and the progressive efforts 
of our school music supervisors. This 
book gives pianists of moderate attain- 
ments, both young and old, an opportunity 
for self-expression and supplies, at a rea- 
sonable price, an excellent selection of 
music of the highest type. Price, $1.00. 


Last Words of Christ, a Lenten Can- 
tata for Tenor and Baritone Solos and 
Quartet or Chorus by Charles Gilbert 
Spross. As promised choirmasters when 
this work was first announced, it is ready 
in ample time to allow for sufficient re- 
hearsing before the time of performance. 
Those who are acquainted with the au- 
thor’s many successful songs know well 
what to expect in this work. To all choir- 
masters and active church music workers 
we extend a cordial invitation to secure 
a copy of this cantata for examination 
which will cheerfully be sent on our usual 
liberal terms. Price, 75 cents. 


Penitence, Pardon and Peace, a Cantata 
for Lent and Holy Week by J. H. Maun- 
der, is so well known that detailed de- 
scription here of its merits would be su- 
perfluous. However, we believe every 
choirmaster and church music committee 
member should know this splendid new 
Presser Edition, a copy of which may be 
obtained for examination, and which 
should always be specified when ordering, 
either single copies or quantities. Price, 
75 cents. 


PuBLIsHER’S PRINTING ORDERS 


The nation’s business leaders advising a 
“Buy Now” Campaign had not only the 
ultimate consumer in mind, but the mer- 
chant whose stocks did not anticipate the 
consumer’s every need in his line. The 
printing orders of the Txropore Presser 
Co. are the best examples of an anticipa- 
tion of future business that one could find. 
However, there is nothing of a gamble in 
these anticipations because a new edition 
of a number is ordered only when past 
editions haye enjoyed such a ready sale as 
to indicate that the number had genuine 
merit. 

The past month’s printing orders in- 
cluded many more items than we can be- 
gin to list in space here available but the 
past month’s printing orders did mean 
that our printing clerks had to take off 
the shelves in our plate vaults hundreds 
of plates. These plates had to be de- 
livered to the printers, paper mills and 
various paper merchants had to deliver 
tons of paper to our printers, numerous 
printing presses were without an idle mo- 
ment and the folding and binding required 
for the completion of all the publications 
ordered have kept many hands busy. In 
fact, it will be weeks hence before the last 
items on these printing orders are com- 
pleted and delivered—all this because past 
experience has proved that thousands of 
music buyers are sure to want copies of 
the numbers and books ordered. Here are 
some of the best representative numbers 
noted on these recent printing orders: 


Ocravo—Securar—THreeE-Parr CHorvuses, 
TREBLE VOICES 


85085 When Tired Caravans are Rest- 

INS—“SProse Leia ee eee oe os $0.12 
85090 Yearning—T'schaikowsky-Spross.  .20 
85100 Minor and Major—Spross...... 12 
85101 Let All My Life Be Musie— 

MOSS teat star eteiere fis crepes tenia 18 
85105 Will 0’ the Wisp—NSpross...... 12 
35098 A Necklace of Love—WNevin.... .12 
35096. Trees—H@hh. Vacciie tara eo naies ess 12 
20804 Rockin’ in de Win’—Neidlinger- 

Wh ced SAMY ch OER) ONCRERC OIA ~k2, 
35104 Desert Love Song—wS'pross..... me) 


Ocravo—Securar—Two-Parr Crorvses, 
TREBLE VOICES 
15627 Bridal Chorus (From ‘The Rose 


Maiden’ )—Coiwen-Warhurst 12 
20207 By the Waters of Minnetonka 

(with Violin or Flute Obbli- 

gato)—Licurance ..........+ 12 


Ocravo—SecuLar—-Four-Parr CwHorvuses, 
TREBLE VOICES 


35092 Morning—Harris 
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Ocravo—Secutar—Men’s Vorces 

35091 There! Little Girl, Don’t Cry— 
WeStENG ORS i crcia sinew ecsts 0 eek led 08 

35097 Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind 
EF RES. Tanase eis) 98 Aen oie wate hee .20 

35102 Wanderer’s Night Song—lubin- 
Btein-OlAASSEN. ¢ orn. ce wsccinc 12 

85022 Tll Take You Home Again, 
Kathleen—Westendorf ...... 10 

35079 Where’er You Walk (From 
“Semele’’)—Handel-Spross LG 

Ocravo—Secutar—Mrixep Voices 
35094 Mighty Lak’ a Rose—Nevin.... .10 


Ocravo—Sacrep—THuree-Part CHorvuses, 
TresLe VOICES 


351038 I Do Not Ask, O Lord—Spross. .15 

Ocravo—Sacrep—Mrxep VoIces 

35095 Te Deum Laudamus in C— 
PUP GUTOR! feel ciaye oa jas operates ep] cee 18 

85107 Tarry With Me, O My Saviour 
UI ErIGR Wik) aia s:cekpcrerektl = eraeee 15 

35106 There’s a Friend in the Home- 
land—Havens. sie cee w sees 12 

35098 Be Glad, O Ye Righteous— 
Woodward Bare. wacker eae 15 


35099 Come, Ye Blessed of My Father 
Macfarlane si.ic%. 2 se wn ore 10 
39093 I Lay My Sins on Jesus—Speaks .12 
10810 God is a Spirit—Bennett...... 10 
20866 The King Shall Joy in Thy 
Strength—Baines .......... ~LD 
85088 Lead Us, O Father—Spross.... 12 
Voca Soros 
30162 Ah, ’Tis a Dream—(Low)— 
EL GACT COIL alo tetelersictohers eisseta tiered 00 
80166 Sweetest Flower That Blows— 
(High)—Aawley ........005 50 
30169 Sweet of the Year—(Low)— 
WELLE OY) cies cohen 60 
85938 Felice—Lieurance 60 
Prano Sotos. 
2 Grade 
8400 The Contented Bird—Rowe. 1 ree) 
16688 Little Golden Locks—Law- 
BOW era are Heme 25 
30008 March of the Wee Folk— 
GOUROTE Scteicieey oien tedster 2 30 
6499 Red Roses—Kern .........- 2 25, 
LOD, ris Fe Crd ist anc pie ets 3% 40 
18016 Romance in A—Dieurance.. 4 -40 
8743 Forest Voices—Cooke ..... 4 40 
Prano Coriecrion 
Over Hill and Dale—Nevin. 1.50 
Prano Duvets 
30160 Valse in A Flat—Davis.... 3 .80 
Piano Dvuo—Two PraNos, Four Hanps 
30165 Sunshine Song—G@rieg .... 3% .80 
Prano—Six Hanops 
380159 Fortune Teller—Arnold ... 3 70 
OrGAaNn 
50156 A Summer Fantasie—Steb- 
DIESE er so sieneiinve’s retina ater 3 38% 15 
Prano Epucationat Works 
Student’s Classics, Volume 2—WMathews. .75 
Miniature Melodies for Two Players of 
Equal Grade—G@aymnor ........000005 5 
Daily Exercises, Volume 3—Orosse.... .75 
Standard Compositions, Volume 7, Grade 
Mee MIGLMEUOB IN ala) Ac. = satan ar tes eaten ane 75 
Ilow to Play Chords (Teacher’s Ilelper).  .60 
Turee-Part Sone Coiiecrion 
The Trio Treasury (Soprano, Mezzo-So- 
prane mand: ATCO) hin spencer ae 1.00 
Ora vorio 
The Prodigal Son—Vincent ........... 1.00 
OpererTraAs AND CANTATAS 
H. M. 8. Pinafore—Gilbert and Sullivan 1.25 
Betty Lou—Stultae seta one oe cee o -00 
Cantara—Tresite Voices 
Mon-Dah-Min—Bliss ...........e.00:: -60 
Sone Cycrie ror Soto Voice 
A Day in Venice—Nevin..........5... 1.50 
ORCHESTRA 
Senior Orchestra Book—Parts........ B35 
Piano Accompaniment ...........000% 65 


PREMIUM WORKERS—ATTENTION ! 


On another page, note a partial list of 
fine merchandise offered in exchange for 
subscriptions to THe Erupe Music Maca- 
zine. Musical friends everywhere secure 
useful and pleasing articles without any 
cost to them. Any musical friend, not 
now’a subscriber to Tue Erunr, will be 
glad: to register with you if you merely 
show your sample copy of Tur Erune. 
Collect $2.00 for a full year’s subscription, 
send the name and address of the sub- 
scriber and your choice of the article you 
wish. The number of credits necessary 
for each reward is clearly shown in the 
advertisement. Send your subscriptions 
promptly. We will keep a careful record 
of your credits and send the gift selected 
as soon as you have enough points to 
cover. 
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Geaching Fundamentals to Young Students 


By IvA DINGWALL 


Too mMucH stress cannot be placed upon 
the young student’s thorough understanding 
of the essentials of music during the first 
few weeks of study. Unless the teacher 
is very watchful, the child is liable to 
neglect the task of really learning the 
fundamentals for the more pleasant one of 
“learning to play.” As a result a young 
person may play a piece fairly well, but 
understand nothing of the time, or the key 
in which it is written. Perhaps he does 
not even know the notes but has been re- 
lying entirely upon a good ear and _ his 
ability to imitate. 

If the pupil is a little sluggish on notes 
he should begin the lesson with a mental 
exercise which is called the “little note 
game.” 

The child closes his eyes and places the 
point of a pencil upon the page of printed 
notes. Then follows a succession of rapid 
fire questions for the purpose of making 
him think quickly. 

“Open eyes and name the note nearest 
the pencil.” 

“Ts the note in a space or on a line?” 

“Which line or which space?” “Name 
the lines and spaces.” 

It is surprising to learn how many know 
f-a-c-e and every good boy does fine but 
do not at all connect the names of the lines 
and spaces with the names of the notes. 


Gchaikovsky's 


ByiGaea. 


TCHAIKOVSKY was a frail person, and 
how he survived the long hours of his 
school days is a mystery. According to 
his brother, Modeste Tchaikovsky, his 
first impressions of school in Leningrad, 
or St. Petersburg, as it then was, must 
have been painful. 

He and his brother Nicholas, we learn, 
were sent to a boarding school. “From 
Fanny’s tender care they passed straight 
into the hands of an unsympathetic teacher, 
and found themselves among a host of 


Repeat this exercise half a dozen times 
and the child is in a good mental attitude 
to proceed with the lesson, He has also 
found a way by which he himself may find 
the note names. 

After about the third lesson on the violin 
the teacher may require a written exercise 
something like this:—“Bring for your next 
lesson eight measures of music written! in 
the key of C and in 4/4 time. Write en- 
tirely on the E string marking the finger- 
ing and name of note above each. Use 
whole notes and half notes only.” It gives 
the child an air of great importance to feel 
that he is writing music. And, as he is 
required to play it for the teacher, the re- 
sults are very interesting. 

This method may be employed to great 
advantage as each new thing is taken up, 
for example, new kinds of time, occasion- 
al use of slur, new keys and so forth. 

Now comes the subject of the different 
keys. As each new one is taken up, in the 
instruction book or in pieces, let the child 
write the scale explaining that the sharps 
and flats are used in order to make the 
whole steps and half steps come in the 
proper places in the formation of the 
scale. If he is shown how every scale is 
formed according to a rule, just as in 
arithmetic, then he will see the reason for 
sharps and flats and the different keys. 


School Days 
SELWYN 


boys who received the newcomers with 
the customary greeting of whacks and 
thumps. The work, too, was very hard. 
They left home at eight in the morning 
and did not return until five in the after- 
noon. The home preparation was so 
severe that sometimes the boys sat over 
their books till midnight. Besides all this, 
Peter had regular music lessons with the 
pianist Philipov. Judging from the rapid 
progress he made in a short time, this 
teacher must have been thoroughly com- 
petent.” 


TAKE YOUR PEN IN HAND 


Your pen is the key to a storehouse of valuable information that you can 


secure immediately without cost. 


This stimulating issue of THE ETUDE is full of announcements of manu- 


facturers, merchants, publishers, schools and teachers who have gone to great 
collective expense to prepare information in booklets, announcements and 
circulars which may supply an immediate need for you. 


Active readers take advantage of this. We knew one wealthy man in the 
West who was asked how he got certain information which put him on his feet, 
He replied, ‘‘I wrote to the advertisers in a dozen publications and found the 
ones who could do the most for me, and | patronized them.” 


Almost every worth while advertisement is packed with opportunities for 
those who are wise enough to grasp them at the right time. 


Wortp oF Music 
(Continued from page 1) 


THE NORDICA MEMORIAL at Farm- 
ington Maine has progressed to the stage 
of the purchase of the homestead and_ the 
renovating and refurnishing of two of its 
rooms in the style of 1857, the year of the 
great singer’s birth, and this largely through 
the loyalty of the native townspeople. It 
now is proposed to establish a summer mu- 
sie school there, and a movement has been 
started to purchase property adjoining the 
Memorial, to avoid the possibility of in- 
appropriate commercializing of the environ- 
ment. 

, ee 


AMERICAN BORN SINGERS number 
twenty-two among the seventy artists of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company. Fourteen 
others are American citizens by naturaliza- 
tion. 

OO 

MUSIC “OVER THE AIR” might more 
properly be designated as “over the wire.” 
since, in order that the wide-flung public 
may enjoy its major programs, the National 
Broadcasting Company uses a network of 
wires aggregating thirty-two thousand and 
five hundred miles. 

ete nn sy 

THE SINGING SOCIETY OF THE 
VIENNA POLICE, during a recent cele- 
bration of its own anniversary, unveiled a 
tablet on one of the houses in which Bee- 
thoven had lived in that city. 

¢ D 

WAGNER'S “THE FLYING DUTCH- 
MAN” had a revival at the Metropolitan 
Opera House of New York, on the evening 
of November first, with Maria Jeritza as 
Senta and Friedrich Schorr as The Dutch- 
man. The work had not been heard at the 
Metropolitan since 1908. 

nse 

“ALL MUSICAL VESPERS” is the 
name given to a series of Sunday afternoon 
musical concerts offered by the School of 
Fine Arts of the University of Kansas. 

ra pee 

THE ROYAL CARL ROSA OPERA 
COMPANY of England has been producing 
grand opera in English, throughout the 
British Empire, for the last sixty years—a 
notable achievement. It has furnished 
early opportunities for many singers who 
later have been known,.to fame, including 
Mmes. Kirkby-Lunn and Eva Turner. 

¢ > 

MOZART’S one hundred and_ seventy- 
fifth anniversary is being celebrated by the 
Austrian Broadcasting Company, by per- 
forming all of his forty symphonies during 
the months at the close of 1930 and the 
beginning of 1931. 


Accent in Scale and Arpeggio Practice 
By RaLtpH KENT BUCKLAND 


EvEeNNESS and trueness of scale, and firm, 
sure arpeggios are the chief delights of 
brilliant piano playing. Yet pupils of piano, 
instead of striving for this ideal, are satis- 
fied with acquiring a relative smoothness 
that seems to meet ordinary demands. 

There is nothing that will repair a rag- 
ged scale so soon and so thoroughly as 
careful attention to accent. 

Let the student practice his scales in 4/4 
time, four notes to the beat, with an exag- 
gerated accent on 1 and on 3. The scale 
thus played twice through two octaves will 
bring him back to a close on the third beat. 
Then let him play his scale in triplet form 
through three octaves, being most careful 
not to skip one accent. The scale may be 
counted one, two, three, one, two, three, or, 
simply and perhaps with better results, 
one, onc, one (two and three each time be- 


Save Money on ComsBinaTions Wuicu INCLUDE 
Tue Erupe Music Macazing 


Tue Erupe is combined with the best standard magazines frequently 
at a very substantial reduction in price. Watch the advertising pages for 
combinations of THe Erupr with one or more other magazines. You will 
probably find your favorites among them. 
your needs and we will be glad to make a money-saving club up for you, — 


THE ETUDE 


THE CAMPANILE of the Cathedral of 
Verona, begun in the sixteenth century, is 
now promised an early completion. 
D> 


< 
THE SKALSKI ORCHESTRA of Chica 
go is offering to composers of that city a 
opportunity to hear their scores for the p 
pose of eliminating defects, improving t 
orchestration, and inspiring these crea 
musicians to continued effort. At least on 
a month there will be a rehearsal devote 
to the reading of scores-that have been s 
mitted for approval. Again Chicago 
showing other musical centers “how 
should be done.” : 
¢—_____—_—__— 
THE LAMBERT COLLECTION 
photographs of musicians, autograph letter: 
and manuscripts, presented as a memori 
to the late Alexander Lambert, is now on 
view in the New York Public Library. 


“<¢ ———___———__ 
COMPETITIONS 


THE JOSEPH H. BAERNS PRIZES of 
$1,200 for a composition in large form, and 
$900 for a work in one of the smaller? 
forms, are available to native or naturalized 
American composers between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five. The competition 
closes February 1, 1931. Particulars may 
be had from the Secretary of Columbia 
University, New York City. 

; Cree 

THE CARL F. LAUBER MUSTG@ 
AWARD, for a composition by one regu- 
larly enrolled as a student of a public or 
private school or college within twenty 
miles of the City Hall of Philadelphia, is 
offered. The contest closes March 1, 1931; 
and particulars may be had from the Provi- 
dent Trust Company of Philadelphia. ie 

~¢ ——_—_—___——— > 

AMERICAN COMPOSERS are to be 
favored on the programs of the New Jersey 
Orchestra with Rene Pollain as conductor. 
The management is ready to consider scores” 
for use in the 1930-1931 season; but, before 
forwarding these composers should commu- 


nicate with the Secretary, New Jersey Or- 
chestra, 4 Central Avenue, Orange, New 
Jersey. 

» 


THE ROME-PRIZE in musical composi- 
tion, known as the Walter Damrosch Fel- 
lowship in the American Academy of Rome, 
is open for competition, which closes March 
ist, 1931. The stipend amounts to ‘two 
thousand dollars, with residence and studio 
in the Academy. Particulars may be had 
from Roscoe Guernsey, Secretary, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 3 


ing merely repeated mentally). The lat- 
ter is really preferable since it emphasizes 
the accent past a chance of losing it, and 
in this way leaves the two unaccented notes — 
properly subordinated. 5 

A careful noting of the accent will soon 
convince the student that he has been heed- 
lessly skipping and sliding over many of 
his accents, especially when playing in trip- 
lets, for there is a tendency to accent the — 
finger that goes over or the thumb when 
it goes under, even though it is the second 
or the third member of the group of three 
instead of the first or to-be-accented note. 

Insistence on undeviating accuracy in 
matter of accent in scale and arpeggio 
practice will be found to reflect a much- 
to-be-desired style and finish when the 


student comes to play the compositions of 
his repertoire. ; 


If not, write to us, telling us 


HE HTUDE 


Radio Jargon (larified 


‘xposition, with each succeeding one as a 
evelopment and the finale as a grandly 
tombined development and recapitulation. 


* * K * 


| Concerto Grosso (cawn - cher - toh 
yraws-so): An orchestral concerto con- 
sisting of a series of several movements for 
wo or more solo instruments accompanied 
dy a full or string orchestra. A type of 
composition peculiar to the latter part of 
the seventeenth and the early part of the 
sighteenth centuries. Handel, Bach and 
orelli were the notable creators in this 


form. 
a a 


Concertstuck (con-cert-steek): A “con- 
sert-piece.”’ A term applied more partic- 


LetTers From 


Utilize Spare Moments 


io Tan Drude: 

Does the average person ever stop to think 
many minutes and hours he wastes 
very day? And yet he. complains of being 
$0 over-burdened with school work as to ren- 
Her music study. impossible. 

| Recently a high-school girl was asked by 
er school teacher to make up on Sunday 
some work she had missed. The girl ex- 
oressed surprise at the suggestion of her 
teacher, adding: “I don’t study on Sunday.” 
Now this girl did not refrain from exer- 
Sion on Sunday on account of religious seru- 
oles. She was one of the many devotees of 
SJleasure who think that every moment stolen 
from such pursuits is lost, who think they 
are doing their teachers a favor by making 
ap lessons. 2 

This same girl began to take music les- 

sons; but, needless to say, she gave up after 
three months, owing to pressure of school 
studies. She is one of the many who “just 
love music,” but who, when there is question 
f getting down to practice every day, lose 
their enthusiasm. 
To be a musician means sacrifice—sacri- 
fice of time and pleasure. It means utilizing 
spare moments. Mere wishing and willing 
never produced a practical musician. 

A noted organist relates that from his 
earliest years his mother kept him steadily 
jit practice several hours every day. His 
leading in those days for permission to play 
‘with the boys was never granted until bis 
musical task was done. Boylike, he rebelled 
it this strict discipline; but when later he 
became a distinguished artist he never ceased 
o thank his mother for her severity and the 
excellent training she had given him. 


CHARLES KNPTZGER. 


Keep Up the Good Work 


To THe Ervupr: 

After nineteen years in the business world 

and after being married, I have decided to en- 

ter the professional world and am completing 

my education with the idea of becoming a 

3 Por of musie in the public schools. 
graduate with the class of 1930 from the 

Iverett High Sehool and plan to enter Bos- 

ton University this year. 

T am a subscriber to your Erupr, and con- 

ider it by far the best music magazine I 

have ever seen, 

JENNIp M. Brown. 


The Proper Care of the Piano 


Do not think that because a piano is not in 
ise it needs no care. Everything deteriorates, 
not properly cared for. Do not let the 
iano depreciate on account of neglect. Neg- 
mence, finally, causes you extra ‘expense. 
may need to sell or exchange it at some 
future time. 
_A piano contains from two bundred and 
enty-five to two hundred and thirty strings. 
Mach string, when in tune, averages a ten- 
mn of about one hundred and sixty pounds, 
or about thirty-six thousand pounds (eighteen 
fons) to the complete piano. When out of 
the strain is unequally divided, causing 
cks in the sounding board and the break- 
of strings; which finally results in a 
08s of tone. 
A discordant piano discourages both the 
ayers and listeners. Tune it every six 
ths, or oftener, according to the usage. 
not neglect a good instrument. Get a 
tuner. It pays. 
© piano should be placed against an out- 
wall. If this cannot be avoided, place 
least six inches from the wall, for air 


ation. 
0 not put anything on top of the piano. 
_ Open the top cover, occasionally, on dry 


not cover the ivories, which were origi- 
b ed to make them white. Covering 
will make them darker. Clean them 
colo: alcohol. Do not use milk, as 
ontains butter-fats which will turn them 


Erupre Frienps 


(Continued from page 12) 


ularly to compositions for the piano and 
orchestra, but which lack the full develop- 
ment of the concerto. Of these the Op. 79 
of Weber is a notable instance. Schumann 
wrote a Concertstiick for Four Horns and 
Orchestra. 


kok ok Ox 


Contra Danse; Contredanse (French) 
and Contraddanza (Italian, cawn-trahd- 
dahn'-tsah): National dances, often of the 
folk-dance type and of a rustic origin and 
character, in which the dancers are ranged 
opposite each other at the beginning of the 
figures. The names derive from this latter 
incident. 


(To be Continued in February Etude) 


yellow. Do not use water, which will soak 
through and loosen them from the keys. 

Keep the temperature of the room fairly 
even. Drafts, cold, moisture, excess heat and 
sudden changes should be avoided, as they 
affect the tune of the piano and ‘‘check” the 
varnish. Once a piano’s varnish is checked 
(cracked) there is no remedy for it, except 
through removal and revarnishing by an ex- 
perienced polisher. Clean your piano, month- 
ly, with a good oil polish; if new, more often. 
Keep a vaporizer in the room to prevent ex- 
cessive dryness during the winter time. 

Have your instrument cleaned internally 
every four or five years, ag a prevention from 
dirt, moths and mice, in order to save the 
costly felts. 

To prevent strings from rusting, have the 
pins blued or bronzed. The pins start to rust 
first, and if this is prevented the strings will 
not rust. 

Keep away from the piano people that 
eannot play, especially those that crash the 
piano. They don’t pay for repairs! You do! 

Do not try to ‘‘monkey” with repairs. Call 
in an experienced tuner.—The Piano Tuner. 


Music and its Splendor in the Home 

To THe Erupr: F 
To-day people are specializing in the vari- 

ous arts of this world, whereby the desire for 


higher achievements is ever rising. But 
there is one art which is often overlooked 
and that is music. The people of to-day 


should realize that they do not have to be 
millionaires to become patrons of music. Our 
great musicians of the past and present, 
many of lowly parentage, have risen to fame. 
Musie is a gift of heaven, and rich and poor 
can be equally benefited thereby. 

What the world is wanting to-day is real 
hand-produced music, not the machine-made 
kind which has not the touch, the feeling, 
and not the splendor of living music. People 
do not have to sacrifice their means to be- 
come buyers of musical instruments, as these 
are priced within the reach of all. 

Parents who have not stopped to discover 
whether or not their children have musical 
talent have missed a wonderful opportunity. 
Many are the parents of to-day who have 
been musical in their early lives and who 
now have families. But rather than spend 
part of their resources in a musical education 
for their children they let these precious 
years pass by. : 

Later these children grow to become young 
men and women. They seek places of amuse- 
ment, as they have had nothing with which 
to amuse themselves at home. They gather 
where music is to be found. 

Nothing will serve to make home ties 
Stronger than music in the home. Parents of 
to-day, take this into consideration, and give 
your child a musical education. 

Rea GERING-MpSSMeER. 


| 
Give More Thought to Music 
To Tur Ervpe: 

Would you like to be illiterate and have 
someone read the news to you each day? 
Certainly not! Then why remain musically 
illiterate, while someone ‘plays to you each 
day over the radio? 

You pay a school tax for music. You pay 
tax and insurance on your musical instru- 
ments in the home. Why not use them, 
then, for training the members of the family ? 

R. S. SINcLarr. 


The Figure Eight Exercise 
To THe Erupr: 

After playing the piano for the past two 
and a half years I recently noticed a decided 
improvement in my playing. The improve- 
ment came as a result of this little exercise 
that I had begun to practice. 

Swinging each hand alone in a horizontal 
figure eight takes the stiffness out of the 
arms, besides giving one the ability to play 
nearly twice as long without tiring. 

—JOHN SIBMOWSKI, 


120 Claremont Avenue 


A school for serious students. 


Catalogue sent on request. 


Phone: Riverside 4899 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 
All branches. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


A new four-year course for the training of Supervisors of Music in 
Public Schools leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Education. 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. VIRGIL 


(Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier) 


e 
Special Courses 
For all particulars address: THE A. K. VIRGIL CLAVIER CO., or 


MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director 


NO OTHER ADDRESS 
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New York City 


Moderate tuition fees. 


For Teachers, Players and Earnest 
Students of All Grades 


309 W. 93rd STREET 
NEW YORK 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


New York’s Oldest Music School 


310 WEST 92nd STREET 
Individual Instruction. 
Dormitories in School Building. 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
Entrance at any time. 
A real home for music students. 


Catalogue On Request 


American Institute of Applied Music 


Highest Type of Musical Instruction for Professional or Amateur 
SPECIAL COURSES IN PEDAGOGY 
under Kate S. Chittenden, Dean, and a competent corps of teachers 
R. Huntington Woodman, Theory and Composition 


230 WEST 59th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Fall Term, Oct. 6th 


Telephone Circle 5329 


GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 


For Pianists, Accompanists and Teachers 
149 East 61st Street, New York, N. Y. 


Musical Development through Sight, Touch and Hearing. 


“Booklet 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
Musicianship 
Trinity Principle Pedagogy 
Sight Singing (Not ‘‘Do-re-Mi.’’) 
Piano Course for Classes 
Modulation Course 
Sample Lesson by Mail $5.00 


Address: 121 Madison Ave., 


New York 


H Oldestandmost practical systems 
The Courtright Asreat opportunity for teacher. 


System of Musical to specialize In this unlimited 


* fleld. Write for particulars iu 
Kindergarten correspondence course. 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card,116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport,Conn. 


IRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY s 


Pupils EXCEL in Execution, Style, 
Finish and Interpretation Literature 


—— 
SCHOOL 
OF THE 
and Subjects for a career, personal development, oF 
RA Teaching. Drama, Stage and Concert Dancing, 
CULTU L Music, Vocal, Elocution,Screen, Musical Comedy, 
Stagecraft, Stock Theatre and Platform appearances while learn- 


ing For catalog 3 Apply E. ELY, Registrar, 66 W. 85th St., N. Y. 


MUSICAL AND EDU- 
CATIONAL AGENCY 


INTERNATIONAL 


MRS. BABCOCK 


OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 
leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
Also Church and Concert Engagements 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
40th 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, Continuous Dr. 
139 West 72nd Street 
New York City 


A Real Benefit to All Groups—School Assemblies, Banquets, 


Lodges, Conventions, Etc. 


THEODORE Presser Co. 
1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DELAYED Detivery OF THE EruprE 


The holiday season is always the rush 
season in the Post Office. If your copy 
of the January Ervvr is delayed remem- 
ber that second class mail is sometimes 
held until all first class mail has been 
handled, but if your copy does not reach 
you within two weeks after date of publi- 
cation, drop us a post card and we will 
gladly duplicate. In changing your ad- 
dress, invariably be sure to give both the 


/ old and new addresses. 


GET THEM SINGING WITH THIS FINE BOOK OF 166 NUMBERS 


“FAVORITE SONGS OF THE PEOPLE" 


Send 20c in Stamps for a copy ($13.00 in 100 lots) 


CauTION: BEWARE OF SWINDLERS 


Look out for the canvasser who offers 
to sell you magazines at cut prices. Insist 
on every agent showing his credentials if 
you place orders for magazines. Pay no 
money to strangers unless you are willing 
to take the risk. Daily receipt of com- 
plaints from music lovers everywhere that 
they have paid for Tue Ervupe and failed 
to receive copies prompts this warning. 
We cannot be responsible for the work of 
swindlers. 
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A Selected Group of Some of 


THE BEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL 


PIANO INSTRUCTION WORKS 


DEPENDABLE SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNERS OF ALL AGES. 


MUSIC PLAY 


FOR EVERY DAY 


THE GATEWAY TO 
PIANO PLAYING 


Price, $1.25 


Delightful and distinctive fea- 
tures as pleasing game-like 
procedures, captivating illustra- 
tions, interesting ‘‘cut-out’’ 
pictures, a novel grand staff 
keyboard chart, and other strong 
appeals to juveniles. It aids 
the teacher to obtain marvelous 
results with little students in 
the ages running from five to 
nine years. Hach lesson is truly 
a “playtime.” Both clefs are 
used from the start, The im- 
mense success of this book re- 
sulted in the publication of the 
excellent ‘Happy Days in Music 
Play,” which goes right on hold- 
ing the juvenile’s interest and 
prepares him for the third grade 
of Mathews’ “Standard Graded 
Course.” 


Adventures in Music Land 
By ELLA KerrereR Price, $1.00 

A superb course in first 
work at the piano keyboard 
only recently published. It 
gives, through melody play- 
ing, a good foundation to 
the point where acquaintance 
is made with the major keys 
and the basis of scale play- 
ing. It is quite a compre- 
hensive and very iesirable 
first book for the little piano 
beginner. Most of the time 
the beginner is being de- 
lighted with charming and 
satisfying pieces which lure 
to helpful practice. 


A Method for the Piano for 
Little Children 
By Jessie L. GAYNOR Price, $1.00 
A splendid beginner’s book, 
starting with both clefs. It is 
by the late Jessie L. Gaynor, 
one of the most successful of all 
teachers of the piano to young 
children. 


Bilbro’s Kindergarten Book 
By MATHILDE BILBRO Price, 75c 

A superb instructor for small 
pupils, printed with large notes 
and introducing the bass clef 
after a little playing in the 
treble only. 


Tunes for Tiny Tots 
By JoHn M, WILLIAMS Price, 75¢ 

A popular ‘Middle C” kinder- 
garten or preparatory book to 
the usual piano beginner’s book. 


Bilbro’s First-Grade Book 
By MATHILDE BILBRO Price, $1.00 

For young beginners above 
the kindergarten age. Attrac- 
tive little pieces and studies aid 
the beginner nicely. Both clefs 
used at once. 


PHIL-HARMONIC LEADER: 


MORE WILD ABANDON.” 


immense favor with thousands 
of teachers. Its wonderful first 
lessons follow the modern pro- 
cedure of teaching up and down 


ginners. Its bright and inter- 
esting material covers the first 
grade of study up to, but not 
including, the scales. 


BEGINNER’S BOOK 
SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO 
Volume One 

3y THEODORE PRESSER 
Price, $1.00 
“Beginner's Book” stands in 


from Middle C.into both clefs. 
It is a “first reader’ in piano 
study by which teachers achieve 
speedy results with young be- 


STANDARD GRADED 
COURSE OF STUDIES 


For THE PIANOFORTE 
Compiled by W. 8. B. MarHEws 
In Ten Grades 


Price, 1.00 Each Grade 

This, the original and most 
successful of all graded courses 
for the piano, gives in logical, 
progressive order the best. ma- 
terials for practical and success- 
ful instruction from the very 
beginnings to the highest de- 
grees of virtuosity. Any grade 
may be purchased separately 
since pupils at any grade of 
progress may go from other 
works into this graded course. 
It is interesting and stimulative 
throughout and tends, with a 
minimum of time and trouble, to 
develop the best of musicianship 
and technic in the average pupil. 


The Boy’s Open Door to Music 


By BLANCHE DINGLEY-MATHEWS 
Price, $1.00 
Caters to the boy student 
through material which makes 
him happy in piano study. 


Book for Older Beginners 
By JoHN M. WILLIAMS 


Price, $1.00 


Ideal for any beginner over 
fourteen. 


The Child’s First Grade 


By BLuaNncHEn DING@LEY-MAaTHEWS 
and W. S. B. MarH»ews 
Price, $1.00 

Leads the child by the short- 
est practicable road to keyboard 
fluency. 


THEODORE 
PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Examination Privileges and 


Liberal Discounts Granted Teachers 


“NO, MISS WEBB, YOU SHOULD SING IT WITH 


How Ptusical Films 


(Continued from page 61) 


marily interested in pictures. The picture 
comes first, music second. Therefore, he 
tries to choose music that is significant, 
that is, music that will enhance the picture. 
Musicales, in his opinion, are not dying 
out. They simply were not handled well 
at first. Producers tried to give picture 
audiences material that only a _ concert 
audience would enjey. 

Heinz Roemheld, with Universal pic- 
tures, believes that people do like good 
music and are ‘intelligent enough to under- 
stand it. The reason good music was for- 
merly not in general use in films was that 
most producers were under the impression 
that the term “classical” music meant 
somber, church music. As a matter of 
fact, he believes that music should be as 
genuine as the picture. He feels that the 
public misses the musician in the pit. 
Whether they are willing to pay for his 
return is another matter. Several theaters 
have tried it, but with no appreciable re- 
sults. 

“Although music enhances some places 
in a picture, it detracts from others,” says 
Alfred Newman, youthful music director 
for United Artists. “It should not be used 
in a wholesale way. I consider the most 
important factor in sound recording to be 
orchestration. The technical equipment 
forbids using the same orchestration as one 
would use in a concert. Thirteen men 
playing an interesting orchestration sound 
much better than fifty playing in “massed” 
formation. JI am interested in different 
instrumental combinations, using always as 
a basis the established fact that strings and 
woodwinds record best.” 

On the other hand, Victor Baravalle ap- 


Ultimate Pusical (Choice 


(Continued from page 10) 


on this thing, but music does clarify my 
mind; and so long as I had to decide such 
an important matter I ought to have a 
clear mind. And as long as it was my last 
day, I should think they would give me 
at odd times, without counting: it against 
me, Chopin’s ‘Second Concerto’ in the in- 
terest of a good choice as between the 
Siegfried Requiem and the Eroica An- 
dante because it is important to have the 
matter settled. I hope this answers your 
question.” 


After the*receipt of the foregoing letter, 
so representative of a fine musical under- 
standing, the Editor wrote to Mr. White to 
ascertain whether he had been trained as 
a musician. The following entertaining 
letter was received in reply: 

“T have your letter with the enclosures 
which I read with great interest. My mu- 
sical education has come along gradually in 
fifty years. After I showed some aptitude 
for the Jew’s harp and mouth organ, my 
father bought me a cabinet organ in 1878 
and I took lessons from a country music 
teacher for two or three years and then I 
quit, being in my early adolescence, be- 
cause music was supposed to be for girls. 
But I stuck to it as a secret vice through 
my teens, earned my first money playing 


WHAT IS YOUR CHOICE? ; 

Won't you add to the general interest of this symposium by sending — 
your answer to this striking question? We would like to learn what our 
readers’ decisions would be upon this subject. 


THE ETUDE 
Are T¥ade Possible 


pears to be most interested in the inter 
pretation of the music and the personality 
behind it than with the actual music. He 
assigns different composers to write songs 
for a picture, then, of course, superintends 
their use. Incidentally, he says, each com- 
poser is concerned with writing what he 
terms a “hit’—more for his own benefit 
than for that of anyone else. When M 
Baravalle holds auditions for singers h 
looks first for correct tone prodtction, then 
for artistry and temperament. 

Erno Rapée, First National and Warner 
Brothers musical authority, has formed a 
recipe of his own for synchronizing pic-_ 
tures. First, he says, determine the geo- 
graphical and national atmosphere of the 
picture. Then embody every important 
character with a theme. . 

And, finally, Mr. Rapée sums up the en- 
tire musical situation in pictures with this 
simple statement: ‘‘In everything that we 
do, we must always remember to use good 
taste and discriminating judgment!” 

*The author wishes to acknowledge the 
cooperation of the various studios in the 
preparation of this article. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS. ON’ 
MISS ARV EY SeAraiGise 


1. What are the duties of the “mixer” 
2. When is music “public domain”? — 
3. Why has voice doubling proven un- 
successful? 4 
4. How may practically perfect syn- 
chronisation be procured in the “Silly Sym- 
phones’? ; 
5. Why is soft singing more fitted for 
the “talkies” than loud singing? 


by ear for dances, accompanying on the 
cabinet organ a blind violinist and a cornet 
player and calling off for the square 
dances. I had a natural aptitude for har- 
mony and so was able to fake the accom 
paniment for any reasonably simple dance 
music of that day and time. 
“In the University I used to go to the 
lectures in the Music Department on har- 
mony and all'the recitals. And when I 
a young reporter in Kansas City I went t 
all the musical things chiefly because tickets 
to concerts were easier to get in the of- 
fice than tickets to shows. Gilmore’s Banc 
set me mad; and I have gone to hear every 
band of note, and orchestra of importan 
that has played in this part of the world 
for thirty years. A quarter of a century 
ago I got a phonograph and have been 
collecting a library of classics and it oc- 
cupies a whole side of the house. When- 
ever I go to New York, which is two or 
three times a year, I devote my spare time 
to symphony concerts. Grand opera means 
nothing to me. The acting and the scenery 
blur the music for me. I learned to play 
certain classics on the piano partly by ea 
after listening carefully to phonograph rec 
ords and correcting myself with the notes, 
simplified editions, where I could. And 
that’s the story.” ; 


, 


1H BRTUDE 


ire first able to profess their faith public- 


i 


and to organize their worship. Gregory 
> Great (VIth Century), who gave his 
e to the Chant, merely compiled and 
Srdinated the melodies.” 

Few are so fortunate as to be able to 
Hit the Benedictines of Solesmes and hear 
sir singing of the Gregorian Chants,” 
s the annotator of the set. “It is there- 
ire particularly fitting that Victor has 
ide it possible for the world at large to 
var the beautiful singing of the monks of 
lesmes.” We heartily agree with this 
servation. 


Operatic Discs 


ICTOR’S issue of Puccini’s “Tosca,” 
album set No, M84, once again brings! 
fa worthily recorded version of a popular 

a. The singers are all excellent, but 
aps the feature of the performance is 


Floria Tosca of Carmen Melis. For 


He with the Hammerstein Opera Company 
elk in 1908, has been called one of the 
featest living exponents of this exacting 
le. It is good to find'that Mme. Melis 
s lost none of her vocal charm or his- 
ionic ability since those days. The whole 
Irformance is well planned and executed. 

Herman Klien, the English reviewer in 


fhe Gramophone,” said, thereare “no short- 


The Ring of the Nibelung 
Modernized Version of the Wagnerian 
Tetralogy 
By C. B. LeMassena 


“Razzin’ the Ring’ this book might be 
illed, since its vehicle is modern idiomatic 
yeech generously peppered with slang, which 
irries it along swiftly, vividly, if a bit jog- 
ly, through this great Epic of gods and 
en 


‘Briinnhilde’s farewell to Siegfried (in 
Dusk of the Gods’) is about as representa- 
ve a tid-bit as there is: : : 
“Why not come with me?’ ’’ Siegfried says. 
‘No! Iam going to remain here until you 
ad something better.’ 3 
“Why, I thought you wanted a change? 
“So I do, and as soon 2s you locate a nice, 
ttle home for two, return for me and we'll 
agin our daily grind of matrimonial pleas- 
atries.” ‘ 

“‘Mhat’s reasonable. Have you any sug- 
estions as to where you would like to locate 
nd what particular domain offers me the 
“st prospect ?’ 

“<«To be sure. I have it all planned. Down 
1e Rhine you'll find an excellent place—the 
ibichung villa. I am sure you will be able 
» make advantageous connections there.’ ” 
Can’t you just see them—Siegfried with 
is Newest model Ford Sedan and Briinn- 
ilde, keeping well within the doorway, to 
ive her marcel from the early morning dew? 
hus is the story transformed to fit the 
nes of an exciting modern serial. 

Price: $1.00. 

Pages: 176. 
Publishers ; 


Grossman-Roth Co, 


Tempo Rubato 
By Joun B. McEwen 


A book on ‘Tempo Rubato” is like a book 
n chimeras: it may be historical; it may ‘be 
mciful; but it should never be categorical 
or statistical. Tempo vrubato—branches 
Wwaying above the solid trunk of a tree—is 
) unguessable a thing that we are in danger 
roving it even by speaking of it. 
How clever, then, the author who defines 
nbato, who discusses its origin and traces 
§ use in the playing of virtuosi, never once 
estroying the fine fabric of its grace—who, 
1 Short, 

--..gives to an airy nothing 

o & ig habitation and @ name. 

ages: : 

Brive : $1.25. 

Publishers: Oxford University Press. 


Johannes Brahms 
By RicHarp Sprecur : 


a beloved thing, then a great work re- 

a Socrates in his dark cell softly in- 
ts his friends; a Sam Johnson runs his 
J rs through the mane of a dog 
e his mouth forms such discourse as 
n today may ape but never equal; a 
hms comes out of a mist, golden haired, 


Master Discs 
(Continued from page 18) 


comings either in the interpretations of the 
score or the quality of the recording. Each 
scene stands out clearly, strongly, effective- 
ly; and . the necessary interruptions 
or divisions have been extremely well de- 
vised.” 

Two important recordings, recently is- 
sued by the enterprising National Gramo- 
phonic Society in England, are Arnold 
Bax’s “String Quartet in G major,” played 
by the Marie Wilson String Quartet, and his 
“Sonata for Two Pianos,” played by Ethel 
Bartlett and Rae Robertson to whom it is 
dedicated. Bax, one of the greatest living 
English composers, is a modern romantic 
whose music is exquisitely and profound- 
ly poetic. 

The quartet, composed of three move- 
ments, is a genial work, rhythmically and 
melodically spontaneous’ throughout. Its 
first and last movements are filled with 
boisterousness and rollicking gaiety, while 
its middle movement is filled with reflec- 
tion, haunting sweetness, and the magic of 
Celtic mysticism. 

In the Sonata the composer has written 
a work which he says might be called a 
“Poem of Spring,’ since its “frequent 
changes of mood and tempo suggest that 
mixture of languor and ecstasy which we 
associate with the rebirth of the world of 
Nature when the Sun has conquered the 
frosts of Winter,” 


MusicaL Booxs REVIEWED 


with burning blue eyes, and the brave awk- 
wardness of youth. 

Then there is Brahms, the lover, “Who 
made no beloved immortal’ but who found 
that love, even*concealed and stifled, can weld 
the great ironwork of Art. There is Brahms, 
the son, who takes his ageing father sight- 
seeing to the stimulation and bewilderment of 
the latter’s mind. There is Brahms, the con- 
ductor, who directs, with some discomfiture, 
a choir of young ladies. There is the Brahms 
of unwavering loyalty, the Brahms of the 
acrimonious tongue, the Brahms who bears 
his laurel leaves with God-like simplicity. 

So one who has lived with Brahms, in his 
age and in his spirit, has said, ‘“‘Arise and 
come forth!” And the spirit has come forth, 
with greatness wrapped about him. 

Price: $6.00. 

Pages: 371. 

16 illustrations. 

Publishers: E. P. Dutton and Co., Ine. 


Thirty-Six Lessons in Singing 
By HeRBert? WITHERSPOON 
While the principles presented are those at 
the foundation of all good singing and of in- 
estimable value to every student of singing, 
still this book has been compiled with the 
idea especially in mind of making the in- 
struction available for use in class study of 


the fundamentals of singing in both high 
schools and colleges. Breathing, tone pro- 
duction and phonetics are brought to the 


student and teacher in a most practical man- 
ner; and these are the basic essentials of 
all good singing. 

At this time, when class instruction is so 
much in the mind of those interested in all 
branches of musical study, this small book 
is most timely and valuable. 

Pages: 52. 
$1.00. | 
W. Otto Miessner. 
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Price : 
Publisher : 


Musical Instruments and their Music 
1500-1750 
Volume II—Viols and Violins 
By Gpratp R. Hayes 


The slow soundings of instruments of past 
centuries can still be heard both in England, 
at the Haslemere Festival, and, in America, 
at the concerts of The American Society of 
the Ancient Instruments. Here the harpsi- 
chord with tones like slivered stars, the viola 
da gamba with sweet whining, the viola de 
amour with breathless whispering may be 
listened to once more. 

Then we realize that the world has not 
gained by discarding these instruments that 
have been pronounced, by time’s trickery, in- 
adequate. 

All these strange, quaint viols and violins, 
forbears of those we hear today, are spoken 
of here by a writer learned in his field and 
sympathetic to his subject. <A stirring drama 
is played by these instruments in their strug- 
gle for survival and for the chance to sing. 

Pages: 265. 

Eleven full-page plates. 

Price: $3.50 

Publishers : Oxford University Press. 
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2??? Ask ANOTHER ??? 
1. What composer -was born in 1685 
and died in 1759? 


2. What was the first name of this_ 
composer ? 


3. To what class of instruments do 
drums belong? 
4. What is-compound time? 


5. What is a suite? 

6. What are the letter names of the 
tones in the augmented triad on C sharp? 

7. How many strings are there on the 
viola? 

8. How many sixteenth notes are equal 
te a dotted whole note? 

9. From what is this taken? 


a 


10. For what instrument was it com- 
posed? 


Answers on next page 


Musical Signs in Rhyme 


By ALETHA M. BoNNER 
The Note Family is rather large, 
But we will picture them: 
The Whole Note’s shaped like letter 0,0 


The Half Note has a stem: | 


oS 


The Quarter’s head is always black, | 


The Eighth flies flag so free, p 


The Sixteenth Note has banners, two, \ 
e 


N 
\ 


The Thirty-second, three. 8 
@ 


Which are You? 


Why are you studying music? 

Is it because your parents want you to? 

And because your friends do? 

And because it is “ice” to know how to 
play ? 

Or is it because YOU want to? 

And because you just feel that you must? 

If you belong to the first groups you 
will have to work doubly hard to keep up 
to the others, and to have the quality of 
your work equal the others. Because 
you must remember those who really want 
to study do so with great enthusiasm, and 
they Jove their music and appreciate their 
opportunities So if you do not watch out 
they will get away ahead of you who 
study just because your parents wish you to. 
There are always some failures to balance 
the successes. Which side are YOU com- 
ing in on? 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 


Georgiana Tylends Her Ptusic 


By Marion SHOCK 


GrEorGIANA Marie smiled at the postman 
as he handed her the envelope, for to-day 
was her birthday. Rip, tear, went the en- 
velope, and Georgiana Marie pulled out 
the prettiest birthday card you ever saw. 
She read the sentiment aloud: “Being a 


little girl is nice; but being a little girl. 


with ‘a birthday is nicer.’ Georgiana 
laughed and added, “And being a little girl 
with a beautiful new piano for a birthday 
present is nicest of all, I think.” 

Well, of course Georgiana Marie learned 
to play that new piano. ‘Soon she played 
so well that even the fairies who occupied 
that particular musical instrument as a 
winter and stormy weather home noticed 
it and were especially pleased. 

“Uses lots of expression,” confided one 
fairy to another. “Doesn’t play just notes.” 

“Ves,” added another, “and knows the 
key every piece she owns is written in.” 

“And the composer’s name,” added still 
another fairy. 

Now, Georgiana Marie owned a tiger 
cat named Thomas, whom _ everybody 


THOMAS, THE CAT 


(well, if not everybody, quite a few per- 
sons) agreed was as wise as an owl. That 


is quite wise you know. They also said 
he was as neat as a pin, and that is quite 
neat, you know. Thomas was so wise that 
people said he could almost talk; he really 
could at certain times. 

One night Thomas curled up _ beside 
Georgiana’ Marie’s beautiful piano and fell 
asleep. Soon, there was a terrible noise 
that sounded like a moan. ‘“Oooooooh! 
Ooooooooh!” Thomas jumped up with a 
start, and the fairies rushed out from the 
piano. 

“Who’s making all 
manded Thomas. 

“OQoooooooh! It’s us,” came from the 
little stand where Georgiana Marie kept 
her music. 

“Who?” said Thomas. 

“The Happy Farmer, Wild Huntsman, 
To a Wild Rose and all the rest of us.” 

“Well, what’s troubling you?” continued 
Thomas. 

“We're all separated,’ groaned Georgi- 
ana Marie’s pieces. 

“Part of me is away on the bottom of the 
pile and part of me’s on top,” gasped The 
Happy Farmer. 

“T don’t know where my last page is,” 
sobbed To a Wild Rose. 

“T’ll see what can be done,” said Thomas 
soothingly. 

So Thomas and the Fairies put their 
heads together to see what was the best 
thing to do. 

“Too bad!” said one fairy shaking her 
little head, “A little girl that plays as 
well as Georgiana Marie ought to keep 
her music in better condition.’ 

Thomas and the fairies talked for several 
seconds. Then the music heard Thomas 

(Continued on next page) 


that noise?” de- 


Graveling Scales 


By ANNA LYNN MILEs 


Two LITTLE twins, Robert and Roberta, 
started out for a walk together. They 
went the distance of one block, when they 
decided to separate and each go around the 
next blocks alone, going in opposite direc- 
tions. The blocks were just the same size 
and they walked at just the same pace, so of 
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course they came together again on the 
corner. Then they came home together, 
and each told the other what he or she 
had seen around the blocks. 

The next time you practice your scales 
in contrary motion think of Robert and Ro- 
berta and see how easy they seem. 


cS 
wes War. 
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Paul’s Reward — 
By Grapys M. STEIN 


“PAUL, we must improve your positi 
at the piano,” Mr. Hall exclaimed, as” 
looked at Paul’s careless posture. 

“Oh, what is the difference?” 
laughed, lightly. “I can play the keys 
well in one position as in another.” 

The problem troubled the teacher um 
one evening he called at Paul’s home 
business. He noticed Paul writing in | 
adjoining room. His position was e 
and graceful, and he even had books on t 
chair to raise him to the correct height. 

“What are you writing?” the teach 
asked, at the close of the call. 

“I’m doing the writing drills.” 

“You certainly sit well and keep 
hands in a fine position,’ Mr. Hall 
velled. 


) 


“Why you have to,’ Paul explained, 
you won't get the proper swing.” 

The following week Paul sat in | 
usual careless manner. 

“Try sitting up straight, Paul, and 
if your playing doesn’t sound better,” 
teacher suggested. Taking his seat at 
second piano, Mr. Hall showed how a la 
position cramps the lungs, and forces 
arms and hands out of position, 


_ Paul began to wake up to the importan 
of the matter when he realized how ] 
looked at the piano. 
“I must be a sight!” he exclaimed. 
“You are,” the teacher responded, “am 
I cannot put you in the Boy Scout o 
chestra until you correct this fault.” 
“And before you leave I'll measure ho, 
many inches it is from the top of the pia 
stool to the floor with a yard-stick, 
when you get home fix yours at the 
height and keep it that way.” 
_When the next lesson came around, Pa’ 
sat perfectly, much to Mr. Hall's deligh 
“You were right,” the boy admitted. * 
is just as easy to sit correctly, and I dor 
get a backache now, either.” a 
Paul won the place in the orchestra ai 
his erect, soldierly position — mal 
comments whenever the Sco 
public. 
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Little Biographies for @lub Teetings 


| No. 37 — 2odern Italian 


s mMontH the Little Biographies will 
gain to Italy, not having had any Ital- 
Omposers since July, 1929. And the 
composer in the separate biography 
was Verdi, in April, 1929. In the 
mime, Russian, French, English, Bo- 
1 and German composers have been 
acl. 
ecini (pronounced pu-chee-ny) 1858- 
hwas the next great Italian composer 
Many people consider him 
st Italian composer except Verdi. 
Dperas are extremely popular and the 
apal melodies in them are familiar to 
jinusicians. These operas are “La Bo- 
which considered his best and 
am Butterfly,’ which is the most popu- 


Verdi. 


mea te 


is 


nd the most frequently performed. 
one knows the “tune” of the aria 
this opera, called, One Fine Day 
| Come. 


1e story of this opera is! laid in Japan, 
was written by an American, John 
er Long, who lived in Philadelphia. 
Tosca” is another of Puccini’s popular 
as. You can hear parts of these operas 
ecord, as a great many opera singers 
recorded the various arias and duets 
1 them. 

oncavallo (1858-1919) is the composer 
the well-known and popular opera, 
rliacci” (pronounced pahl-yah-chee), in 
h Caruso used to sing. You can hear 
rds of this also. This opera is not 
enough to take an entire evening for 
yerformance; so it is very frequently 
n the same evening with another short 
a, also a popular one, called ‘“Caval- 
_ Rusticana,” by Mascagni (pronounce 


R JuNIorn Etune: 
ur music teacher has formed a club of 
girls and we’ call it the Treble Clef 
We meet once a month. At our 
s we have biographies of great 
rs, and some of their compositions. 
a small program and try and have 
ece by the composer we are studying 
it. We also play musical games. 
From your friend, 
Hazer E. FARMER, 
Colorado. 


nior Erunpe: 
of us have formed a music club 
call the Junior Piano Club. We 

ings the last Wednesday of 
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mahs-cahn-yee). The Intermeszo, a short 
interlude for the orchestra between the acts, 
is familiar to all. Mascagni wrote this 
opera to offer it in a prize contest and won 
the prize for it. He was born in 1863 and 
is still living. 

Wolf-Ferrart (born in 1876) is well- 
known as the composer of the opera, “The 
Jewels of the Madonna,’ and “The Secret 
of Susanna.” 

Casella (born 1883) is a prominent Ital- 
ian composer who writes in various forms 
for orchestra and also chamber music, but 
does not compose operas. 

Malipiero (1882) also writes in various 
forms and is very modern in his harmonic 
effects. 

Pizgetti (pronounced pec-tsct-tee) writes 
in various forms for orchestra and chamber 
music. He has appeared in America as a 
conductor of orchestras playing his own 
compositions. He was born in 1880 and is 
still living. 

Respighi (pronunced res-pee-ghee) has 
written operas but is best known for his 
orchestral compositions, such as “The 
Fountains of Rome” and “The Pines of 
Rome.” He has also visited America. 

There are other young Italian com- 
posers of the present day also, but these 
are the most important ones. 


For your program of these composers you 
will have no trouble in getting records so 
that you may become familiar with many 
of the songs and choruses of these operas, 
as well as some orchestral numbers. But 
those of you who do not have an oppor- 
tunity to use the records will not have 
such a good program. Probably if a group 
of you went together to the music store 
and asked to hear records of these com- 
posers they would be glad to play them 
for you. 


Questions on Little Biogra- 
phies 

1. Who considered the 
Italian composer since Verdi? 

2. Name two operas by Puccini. 

3. Who wrote “Cavalleria Rusticana?”’ 

4. Name two modern Italian composers 
who write in other forms than opera. 

5. Who wrote the libretto of the opera, 
“Madam Butterfly’ ? 


is greatest 


the month in our teacher’s home After 
a business meeting we have a program 
which consists of studying interesting facts 
in the lives of great composers, having 
piano solos played, and so forth. We 
entertain a guest at each meeting who is 
also a pupil of our teacher but not a mem- 
ber of the club. At the last meeting we 
decided to organize a rhythmic orchestra, 
purchasing the instruments with the 
money in our treasury. Each member will 
begin playing one of these instruments, and, 
when we are able to play well, we shall 
give an entertainment. 
From your friend, 
Etorse Weper (Age 14), 
Ohio. 
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Georgianna Dylends her Pylusic 
(Continued) 


say, “Very well, I'll go up and get her.” 

Pitapat, pitapat, went Thomas upstairs 
and awoke Georgiana Marie. 

“Come down to the living room,” he 
said and led the way. After they entered 
the room one of the fairies shut the door. 
A tiny fairy torch lit the room, 

“Why have you brought me down here?” 
asked Georgiana Marie. She rubbed her 
sleepy brown eyes. 

“To talk about your music, Georgiana 
Marie,” answered Thomas. “It’s in an ex- 
tremely suffering condition.” 

Georgiana was very kindhearted. “Oh, 
dear,” she exclaimed, “What's the matter 
with it? Can I help it any?” 

“Why, it’s all torn up the back and it’s 
suffering terribly.” Thomas noticed Georgi- 
ana Marie looked quite distressed, so added, 
“Now, Georgiana Marie, I’m going to show 
you how to doctor it up and make it as good 
as new. Where’s that brown wrapping 
paper you had to-day?” 

“On a shelf in the kitchen,’ answered 
Georgiana Marie. 

“One minute! Ill be back,” said Thomas 
and scampered out of the room. He quick- 
ly returned with the paper in his mouth. 

“Where’s your scissors?” he next asked. 

“In my basket on that shelf,” said Georgi- 
ana Marie and motioned toward the op- 
posite side of the room. 

“Now, where’s some glue?” 

“In a drawer in my desk.” 

Again, away scampered Thomas and re- 
turned with the pot of glue in his mouth. 

“Now, watch me carefully,’ he com- 
manded, and leaped upon the table. “T shall 
first cut a strip of paper about one inch 


wide and just-as long as the sheet of music. 
Georgiana Marie, will you please bring me 
all of The Happy Farmer? He seems to 
be the most miserable. 

“Have you a brush?” he asked Georgiana 
Marie. 

“No,” confessed Georgiana Marie, 
don’t know what became of it.” 

“Well, no matter, I’ll use my tongtie.’ 

In the glue pot went Thomas’ little pink 
tongue and lap, lap, it went over the strip 
of paper. 

“We shall now paste the strip of paper 
down securely, joining the sheets and form- 
ing a binding. Now, we shall leave it until 
morning to dry thoroughly before picking 
it up and creasing it down the middle of 
the strip.” 

“Mend 
pieces. 

“Now, be patient,” said Thomas, “and 
youll be mended by to-morrow evening, 
won't they, Georgiana Marie?” 

“Yes, I promise,’ returned Georgiana 
Marie. “Tl mend them all nicely.” 

Next morning Georgiana Marie’s mother 
told Georgiana Marie that she must have 
had a nightmare and gone down to the 
living room and mended a sheet of music. 
But Georgiana Marie told herself it wasn’t 
a nightmare. She kept all her music mended 
nicely after that midnight music mending 
lesson. When Georgiana Marie’s next 
birthday came around, the fairies who 
made that particular musical instrument 

. their winter and stormy weather home re- 
marked to each other: 

“Plays so very nicely.” 

“Keeps her music in such good condition.” 

“Nice little girl.” 
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us, too.” cried the other torn 


Dear JuNtor Erune: 

I have been playing the violin for six 
years and had the honor of being one of 
the smallest children in our school orches- 
tra. My sister plays the flute and I am 
teaching her to play violin, too. My 
Mother plays the piano, and she is teach- 
ing me to play it, too. I hope to become a 
very good violinist in a few years. 

7 From your friend, 

Fern West (Age 11), 
Kansas. 


Dear JUNIoR ETuDE: 

I have been reading the letters in the 
Juntor Etrupe Letter Box and as I study 
music I thought I would write and tell 
you what I do. I am eight years old and 
have taken piano lessons since 1926. I am 
planning to take violin lessons, too. I 
learned a piece by myself without any help 


on it and only one or two very small mis- 
takes in it. But I think that is pretty good 
for an eight-year-old child. I love to read 
the letters in the Junior Erupe. 
From your friend, 
Marron LoutsE Buntin (Age 8), 
Indiana. 


Dear JuNIor Erupe: 

I play the violin in our high-school or- 
chestra of fifty-five pieces, and in our band 
of one-hundred, thirty-seven pieces. I play 
French horn. At home I play duets with 
my sister. Not long ago our band had a 
tone test and the results were sent in to 
the Majestic Radio Company. To my sur- 
prise I was one of those who received an A 
degree. 

From your friend, 
ANNA WEBER (Age 15), 
Ohio. 


Answers to Ask Another 


Handel. 
George Frederick. 
To the percussion instruments. 
. That in which each beat is sub- 
divided into a triplet. 

5. A group of short pieces frequently 
based on the old dance forms, and intended 


whe 


to be performed in succession. 
6. C-sharp, E-sharp, G-double-sharp. 
7. Four. 
8. Twenty-four. 
9. Air on the G string, by Bach. 
10. For the violin. 
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Junior Etupr Contest 


Tue Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“A Good Musician.” Must contain not 
over one hundred and fifty words. Any 
boy or girl under fifteen years of age may 
compete whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the Junior Ertupe 


“Beethoven Tylusical 


” 
Anecdotes 
(PRIZE WINNER) 

Wuen Beethoven was. seventeen he 
went to Vienna, where Mozart heard him 
and said, “He will make a noise in the 
world some day.” 

When composing Beethoven hated to 
think of other matters and when ill would 
take all medicine for the week on Sunday. 

HO6fel, a young painter, asked him to sit 
for a portrait. For five minutes he re- 
mained reasonably quiet, then springing up 
went to the piano and began to improvise. 
Beethoven advised Hoéfel to follow him 
there and continue his sketch at his leisure 
since, he said, “His: master had quite for- 
gotten him and no longer knew that any- 
one was in the room.” He worked as long 


as he wished and then departed without the . 


slightest notice from Beethoven. 
Mary JANE Bruce (Age 12), 
Kansas. 


Dlusical Anecdotes 
(PRIZE WINNER) 

SINGERS in church and elsewhere are 
not always as careful as they ought to be 
to: articulate their words distinctly. A 
little girl entered the meeting house not 
long ago just as the choir was singing the 
anthem. 

“Hallelujah! Hallelujah!” 
said the singers; but the little girl, whose 
thoughts were somewhat preoccupied, we 
may imagine, did not catch the words cor- 
rectly. After getting home she startled her 
aunt by saying: ; 

“I never saw such a nice choir. They 
stopped right in the middle of the anthem 
and spoke to me.” 

“Why, my dear,” 
didn’t notice it.” 

‘But they did. You know I wore my 
new cloak, and as soon as I came in the 
choir said, ‘Hardly knew you! Hardly 
knew you!’ two or three times.” 

MartHa Taytor (Age 13), 
Ohio. 


PCusical Anecdotes 
(Prize WINNER) 


Lincoln said, “A man without music, 
art, and poetry in his heart is not a living 
man.” 

Music! Stop to think of all the things that 
that one word means. Songs, orchestras, 
bands, glee-clubs, and scores .of other 
things that really mean that one word, 
music. It is also wonderful to think what 
music is today and what it used to be, 
and how it has been handed down through 
the ages since the world began. If we 
could hear the music of long ages ago we 
would not call it music; but nevertheless it 
was music to those people. All people in 
.all ages have had music, and I certainly 
agree with Lincoln that “The man without 
music, art and poetry in his heart is not 
a living man.” 

FLoreNce Encstrom (Age 13), 
Pennsylvania. 


said her auntie, “I 


Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the fifteenth of January. Names of 
prize winners and their contributions will 
be published in the issue for April. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of pa- 
per do this on each piece. 

Do not use .typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


Puzzle Corner 


As there was no regular puzzle in the 
October Junior Erupr, there is not any 
report to make about the prize winners 
or honorable mentions. 


Puzzle 


One of the columns of letters reading 
down will give the name of a composer. 
Answers must give words as well as the 
composer’s name. 


. . . . ° ° 


esc a8 
e . e e ° e 
SORES eck 8 
Ui me ei. 
Happens. 


A place of worship. 

A vegetable.’ 

A season of the year. 
One who sings. 

6. Small measurements. 
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HONORABLE MENTION FOR OCTOBER 
Essays: 

Marie Neth, Louise M. Smith, Marguerite 

Menderman, Hilda Halstrom, Vivian Black, 


Jiga Sanderson, Doris Nutting, Marian Betts, 
Ona Miarsky. 


Dear JuNior Erupe: 

I study piano and pipe organ and like 
them both very much. My favorite com- 
poser is Bach. I am doing one of his 
minuets at present. We have a rhythm 
band in our school. 

From your friend, 
Martua Marcaccr (Age 12), 
Pennsylvania. 


Dear JuNIon Erupe: 

Our music class, composed of twelve 
music lovers, meets at the home of our 
teacher every Monday night. We have 
musical programs, study harmony and ear- 
training, and the lives of the great com- 
posers. The name of our club is the’ B 


Natural Class. 
From your friend, 
Roserta Tuyceson (Age 14), 
Washington, 


JUNIOR CLUB OF ALEXANDRIA, LA., IN 
COSTUME RECITAL. 


IN THE JUNIOR ETUDE 


By Epcar ALDEN BARRELL : 


Menuello, by Edward Shippen Barnes. 

Nearly every month there 
is a dance of some sort in 
the music provided for JUN- 
ior Erupt readers, This 
time there are three waltzes 
and a minuet—or memntetto, 
as it is called in the Italian 
language. 

In the third 
this slow, dainty dance the 
left hand imitates rhythmi- 
cally, though not melodically. 

"what the right hand played 
in the measure before. As you can see at a 
glance, this piece is in two halves, equal in 
length. In the last measure of the first half you 
are to play much more slowly than the regular 
tempo of the composition. Then resume the time 
in the next measure, as shown by the words 
a tempo meaning “on time.’ See what pretty 
chords there are near the very end of the dance! 
They are what are known as “altered” chords. 


Floating Along, by Ora Hart Weddle. 


Here is a_ particularly 
graceful waltz, commencing 
with the melody in the left 
hand. What a surprise greets 
us in the sixth measure, 
when for a second the melody 
jumps to the right hand, 
only to return to the left in 
measure seven. Notice how 
this admirable little trick ‘of 
dividing the melody between 
the hands is used repeatedly. 

The numeral 8 oyer the § 
note F in the last measure of the first section 
tells us to play the IF an octave higher than 
written. This F is usually referred to as F’. 

The second section is in the key of B-flat and 
js quite different from what has gone before. 


measure of 


ill 
FS ees ml 


Play with steady’ rhythm. 


[ile Elvesyrem. Fairgland. by, Wallace cle 


Johnson. 


The elves are with us again, 
and what welcome company 
they make! Read the little 
poem which accompanies this 
number: it describes the 
fairies dancing in the moon- 
light and lifting shrill little 
voices in song. We would 
like to join them in their 
merry-making, but they would 
only scamper off at our ap- 
proach. 

Sextuple rhythm is now fa- 
A little later you will learn that, 


miliar to you. 


EDUCATIONAL 


(Continued from page 51) 


Dance of the Manikins, by Grover 


Tilden Davis. 


Manikins are those curious little dwarfs or 
pygmies about whom we. read in fairy or fan- 
tastic travel stories. All they do is grotesque. 

“Sprightly” is the adjective which occurs to 
us as we examine Mr. Davis’ cheerful dance in 
YD major. After the first section a shift from 


D major to B-flat major causes no lifting of eye-- 


brows, for the two keys are closely related and 
contain many notes in common, 

The trio in G major offers a particularly pleas- 
ant melody—differing, of course, in rhythm and 
contour from the first and second themes of the 
dance. 

Mr. Davis has composed many fine songs and 
piano pieces. He lives in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ghe. Value of a Yawn 


By BEATTRICE ANTHONY 


AMBITIOUS piano students are ever eager 
to discover ways of increasing the benefits 
of practice. The valuable part of practice 
is that given over to concentrated attention. 
Just as soon as the mind begins to wander, 
be it ever so slightly, from the work, the 
time spent becomes just so much time 
wasted and would be better employed for 
some other purpose. 

Unfortunately many students experience 
this slackening of attention, and far too 
often it occurs before the practice is half 
completed. When the student becomes 
aware of it the thing for him to do is not 
by an effort of will to force the attention 


in quick movements, it has only two cou 
the measure—on the first and fourth be: 

Try to make your fingers glide from 
note smoothly. 


Spinning Tops, by Leo Oehmler. 
Here is what is kno 

a “running” waltz. 

waltzes of-this sort. 

be in continual ‘‘hot 

if you do not: finger i 

the. way indicated b; 

editor, e know of | 

nent composer -in A 

who, when he was a 

- said to himself: 
bother to look at al 

tiny little numbers s 

over the music to s 

fingering; I'll invent my own way of fi 
and I guess that will ‘get by.” Of co 
you might suspect, his “own way’’ was 
poor one—and consequently his fingers 
so many wrong methods they were ne 
later to unlearn; so that today he is s! 
to play the piano with skill and sureness. 
moral of this does not need stating. 


Arrival of the Brownies, by Bert R. Ant 

Vivace, a word which you f 
will spy at the beginning of 
this splendid piece for rhyth- 
mic orchestra, means “in a 
lively manner.” 

What a hustle and a bustle 
characterize the arrival of 
the brownies! Your fingers 
must fly like their twinkling, 
tiny feet, if you are the’ pi- 
anist of your “orchestra.” 
And be sure to play with 
a strong accentuation, to help ; 
the others in counting the time correctly. 


Little Atlic of Dreams, by Frank H. Gre 


- 

A rainy day and an 
in which to rummage: 
these two together an 
get heaven for small 
Mr. Grey, by his two a 
tive tunes, portrays the 
with fidelity. The first 
last sections are a duet 
sisting wholly of “th 
and. “‘sixths,” Thea 
section is just the tin 
more difficult. but if yor 
make the right thumb 
under the hand in unobtrusive fashion, any 
spots will soon become easy. 


Stupy Nores 


Andante, Op. 7, No. 6, by F. 1 
delssohn, 
Mendelssohn’s Opus 7 consists of this 4? 

—slow and Bach-like in style—and a Presto 

in the composer’s own manner. Both nu 

delight audiences, and such famous pianii 
the past as Sauer and Leschetizky often 
the Opus 7 on their programs. For 
cise and interesting biography of Mendel 

see the booklet on him in The Etude M 

Booklet Library. : 

A perfect legato touch will produce 
effect with this movement. Mendelssohn’s — 
tion of Bach and of the latter’s tricks o 
phony are evident in this instance. What < 
mean when we say “polyohony”? Merel: 
weaving together of several voice parts, as 
trasted with the use of a single melodie li 
the “homophonic”’ style, “ 


back to the work in hand (this may 
tenseness and unconscious stiffening 
muscles), but to forget it for the 
ment and relax completely. He s| 
stand up and yan as deeply and st 
as thoroughly from head to toe as % 
were just awaking from sleep! 

This seems an amazingly simple thit 
do, yet the student will find that he 
refreshed and as filled with new ene 
eagerness for work as if he were 
very beginning of his daily practice. 
this procedure enables him to put in 
the time of concentrated study, 


‘ant 


STANDARD SONGS 
Sung the World Over 


THE ETUDE 


MUSE 


TIME TESTED GEMS 
of VERSE and MELODY 


These pre-eminently meritorious songs are in 
a niche of distinction where they have few 
rivals. 

Undoubtedly every voice teacher and singer 
has heard of nearly all of these songs. Look 
over this list of great vocal favorites and order 
now for your repertoire or teaching use. 
Every home with a piano should have a good 
representation of these songs on read, for 
greater musical enjoyment. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Direct Mail Service on 
Everything in Music Publications 


The Finest 


Magazines for Everyone 
Combined With THE ETUDE 
alogs of vocal 


ns of vocal At Money-Saving Prices! 


be sent to anyone IN the list below you will find all the finest monthly 
desiring them. and weekly publications — magazines that will 


More complete 
lists of song pub- 
lications, cata- 
logs showing por- 
tions of excellent 
numbers as well 
as descriptive cat- 


Bpitch, the 
Jletter the 
St pitch, 


represents 
ebe low or 


notes 


ine staff. 


entertain, inform and inspire you—offered in com- 
bination with THE ETUDE at actual savings of 25c 
to $1.25! Subscriptions are for one year each, 
may be new or renewal and each magazine may go to 
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A SONG FOR PARENTS 


YeEsTERDAY, they were smiling babies. To- 
day, they are small, exuberant beings tensely 
eager to experiment with the complex oppor- 
tunities that are their heritage. Airplanes, 
fast motor-cars, new theories of human rela- 
tionships .. . all these are as riatural to their 
changing world as swimming-holes and 
horses were to the vanished world of their 
fathers and mothers. 

And these parents of modern children... 
their lot is not easy. How often they meet, 
from wide eyes that still are dewy and 
bright with babyhood, a gaze that seems to 
brand them as beings in an unknowing and 
antique world. 

But there still remain some unchanging, 
fundamental things that serve to connect all 


generations, all men. . . . Of these is art. In 


its highest form, art clears like a heady and 
magic breeze through time, fashions, cus- 
toms and all the barriers and borders of the 
world. The melody that swirls gaily up from 
some village in the Caucasus loses little of 
its ecstasy in far-away Virginia. The father 
who has in common with his son one great 
melody . . . one sweet, surpassing song, has 
not been left entirely behind. 

For generations such art music that 
provides a colorful interest within which 
parents and children develop a sustained rela- 
tionship . . . has been provided by the Stein- 
way. Instrument of genius favored by virtu- 
ally every great musician from Liszt to 
Hofmann beautiful object of art in 
polished woods and ivory .. . the Steinway 


is the incomparable source of music in the 


\ 


% 


Study of Child at the Piano by Anton Br 


cultured home of Europe and Americal 


stands ever ready to render your children 
uncommon service . . . to furnish instruct 


to them, their children and even th 


children’s children . . . to attract and en 
tain their friends to sing their so 
of love, of reverie, of celebration . . 


radiate about them, as a superb decorati : 
the magnificence of its tradition. : : 


A new Steinway Upright piano can be 
bought for a total as low as 


oH 
1375 4 


As the Steinway is made in New York City, this price, natur. 
must be “‘plus transportation’’ beyond New York and its subt 


10% down : 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. If 


A new Steinway 


Baby Grand at 


balance 
three ye 


is no Steinway dealer near you, write for infor: 
tion to Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 
West 57th Street, New York. 
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